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OF INTEREST .. . 





PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
\lso in August, look for a probing 
Building Types Study on public 


mildings. If you have any question 
on their importance right now to 
irchitect-engineers, or to yourself, 
take a look at the Dodge V-Da 
figures (as of March 3lst). The 
show no less than 669 individual 
projects to cost an estimated 
$123,668,000. More than half th 
RECORD s readers are now busy 
planning and designing such pre 
jects, What better evidence of how 
well these Building Types studies 
ire hitting right on the beam? 


MEET JOHN C. JACKSON 

John's now on the job for the 
RECORD in the Cleveland territory. 
Perhaps you've already shaken h 
hand, but if you haven't as yet 
here's the highlights of his pedigre: 
Collegiate training at New Jersey's 
Princeton, then a spell of newspaper 
eporting, then over to the Ney 
York Daily News for nine solid 
uccessful years in sales and service. 
culminating in responsibility fo 


that paper’s financial advertising. 
All of which should give him a fine 
background for helping you. 








AIRPORTS AND HANGARS 

Watch for this July feature. A prob- 
ing study of aviation facilities, pres- 
ent and postwar with prime 


RECORD NEWS ITEMS 
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READY, SET, GO...ON V-DAY 
246 NEW RESTAURANTS 


V-DAY REPORTS, streaming in from 
Dodge building reporters, reveal 246 
new restaurants, hotels and clubs are 
now in the design and planning stage 
on architects’ boards—set to go with 
victory. In addition they report 2479 
other V-Day projects that may include 
mass-feeding facilities schools. 
hospital, churches, transportation ter- 
minals, ete. 

Small wonder then that in a move 
that may make publication history, 
F. W. Dodge Corp. and the Ahrens 
Publishing Co. have pooled their edi- 
torial brains and unusual resources to 
publish in the August issues of 
Restaurant Management. Hotel Man- 
agement and the RECORD a major 
editorial study on tomorrow's res- 












taurant—angled to present the joint 
approach of the trained architect- 
engineer and the successful owner 
end operator. 

Readers of “all three” will applaud 
this timely, forward-looking study. 
They will applaud you, too .. . if yo 
tell them about your product research, 
development and improvement at th 
same time. In essence what he wants 
to know is—How will your product 
help bring this futurama of food 
service into being for him? 

You'll sell him tomorrow by help- 
ing him TODAY. Let the RECORD get 
your foot in the door with architects 
and engineers . . . and be sure to talk 
with an Ahrens man about owners 
and operators, 


UPBEAT! The advertising score for the first 
5 months is in and the RECORD is still the onl) 
magazine showing an increase in advertiser ac- 
ceptance ... UP 11.2% as against minus signs et 
10.4% and 27.4% for its two contemporaries. Ask 
for the “reasons why.” 
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emphasis on problems of designing 
airport and airport facilities. Hangar 
construction will be stressed. This 








| Tr 





study will give Record readers a 
working text on a type of work in 
which manv are engaged 















110 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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For TWENTY YEARS we have URGED our advertisers to 


use only Product Descriptive copy. Buyers and Specifiers now 


habitually LOOK for advertising in Thomas Publications 


PRODUCT INFORMATION 








MEMBER ABC 


THOMAS' REGISTER 
Thirty - Three Years 


larger buyers and specifiers have 
habitually relied upon “’7.R.’’ Its 
never half equalled advertising pat- 


For industry's 


ronage has been built solely upon 
definitely measurable results. 


Complete lists of all sources for any 
product, and 20,269 product de- 
scriptive advertisements by 5,292 
advertisers in the current edition 
make THOMAS' REGISTER the 
most completely satisfying ''Where 
to Buy'’ Guide available anywhere. 


Is More Vital Now Than Ever! 





INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
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NEWS 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


For Ten Years operating men in the 
larger plants in all industries have 
been using Industrial Equipment 
News as the spot to look for their 
current operating requirements and 
to keep posted on current product 


information. 


More than 850 product information 
items in each issue have established 
Industrial Equipment News as indus- 
try's leading and most complete 
source for current product news and 
information. 


COMPLETE DETAILS ON REQUEST 








Thomas Publishing Company, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Manx W. Benjamin 


Engineer, The Detroit Edison 
Co., Tells Kind of Advertising 
That Is Specific and Useful— 



































0 Be Trut The complete answer of what to say in your wartime engineeri Will 
lect, ertj , hf advertisements is not, of course, covered in these three specif py | 
: . ) cs ng ree . a by 
times " 9ene dus} copy slants sugge sted by Mr. Be njamin. But they illustrate tee 
What 4 Y are mj ral, a , Cel. need of keying your advertising to the many operating a , 
. ° i " ° ‘ ‘ ° : ~ \ 
tisers will “quipme , leadin a maintenance problems faced by power engineers and executiy 
peed /] ry ° tiny, Out in their plans for the future. crea 
Tain Or +h © an ver. ; ' ind\ 
an b fi extra - Selves if uild up You can help these men now— just as the editors are helping the 
Vv » & ‘ a . . : r 
ial ¢; SUbstang;, 4 ent laj, °Y re. by providing them through your advertising basic engineeri 
° z . : . ° a 
get Pas ance ° y “0 Which data about your product. Copy could also include practical sug,,,...., 
Uct on invess ‘ ann &F spe. gestions for making boilers, motors, pumps, valves and oth@neetin 
s : 0 
Was to tO fing thea ction fp Y'"g to existing power equipment run better or last longer; ideas f 
a thusiagsi ° edve pred. conserving power or critical war materials ; suggestions for traifharing Ir 
; . sing ing new personnel. Practical help given now, when it is mog War, 
. . Vanag 
"cee needed, will keep your present customers sold and build a solig™ a 
Pte . . . o ul 
in nia foundation for future business. a 
+. ¥ es P «6 ° . ° . 
OZ Os |) Write today for a free copy of latest field-interview bulletitgiysrial 


< a “Here’s Where I Need Help.” It lists for your convenience # ning, 
. n Stes 


> } fm. 4 number of wartime operating worries power engineers in 4 
la 8 industries tell us they are up against. It also shows mate Adv 

> =— examples of how engineering advertisers are redesigning theige’ And 

: copy to make it more war-useful and effective. ‘es 
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bY 
S 
ATER REGULATOR Close to 200 manufacturers now are using POWER PLAN {~—— 
Pow x! ENGINEERING to speed helpful sales and service informatie ams, Inc 
S$ Save a feature about their power products to plant superintendents, chief eng 
: and neers, master mechanics and other key men. Total wartime @ 
tribution is now in excess of 20,300 in 14,000 plants. Fi 
forms for August close July 17. To be sure of a place, we sug 
gest you send advertising space reservations now. 
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oe v Will Electronics Affect Industrial Mar- JOHN MATHER LUPTON 
ree specif by J. S. Smith, in charge, Industrial 
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rating agent, General Electric Company. Here Booklets For and By Employes 30 
©. Banaysis of the myriad applications of GERALD E. STEDMAN 
executly sis and some of the marketing problems 
ll create. An interesting look into the The Postwar Market ot the West 32 
r industrial advertisers 
Iping the abe : EDWARD R. HALPERIN 
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ee ee Don't Overlook the Dealer's Salesmen in Your Promotion 35 
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Brickbats: 


Mr. Charles C. Moler, Transmission and Dis- 
tribution engineer for the Potomac Edison 
Company, Hagerstown, Maryland . . . in a 
3-man Guest Review of the advertising in 
Electrical World, May 29, 1943. 


NO. 32 OF A SERIES 


“I’ve been reading Electrical World for so many years 
that I forget exactly when I started. It’s the best paper 
of its kind in the business—and I don’t read it for 
relaxation. 

“When I do read it, I’m looking for information useful 
to me in my work. Most of the time, I read it right here 
in my office. Because I use it in relation to my work, I 
consider reading it a part of my work. Therefore, I’m 
really working when I read it, and I resent being dis- 
tracted by pictures or tricks that are irrelevant to the 
subject. 

“Reading Electrical World is not recreational! When 
I'm going through the advertising pages, cut-away views 
and technical data are of more interest to me than pic- 
tures of women in various degrees of undress. I haven't 
reached the stage where I’m against looking at such 
things, either! I just believe the latter do not belong in 
Electrical World.” 

Before discussing the advertising in Electrical World, 
Mr. Moler had called in two of his associates, Mr. 
Wilbur C. Feaster, Technical Engineer, and Mr. Charles 
Lyon, Advertising Manager, to form an unusual 3-man 
round-table. For the first time in this Guest Review 
series, both technical and advertising points-of-view were 
represented. Wherever two comments appear jointly on 
the opposite page, identification of the author is given. 


"This is what I call a how-do-you-do and 


goodbye ad.” 


“This might attract vhildren but 1 don't 
think this publication is read by chiltlren.” 


“The entire treatment bere is too garbled.” 





“It looks like the ad man rat: out of subject 
matter and got this out in a burry.” — 


“This looks like a trick to get me to read it” 
“The top of this ad is superfluous.” 


I don't think this would go dow oui ti js 
Saturday Evening Post.” 
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WILBUR C. FEASTER 
Electrical Engineer 


CHARLES LYON 
Advertising Manager 
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Engineers Moler and Feaster are technical men wholtan , 
must be sold on all the equipment they specify and useyt* ™ 
for the Potomac Edison system. They interview the sales- ory 
men who sell your products. Like most engineers, they 
disclaim being self-appointed “experts” on advertising. 
But they do know what they want in technical-product 
advertising . . . as their comments well testify. 

It seems significant that advertisements which provided 
what was wanted also received a high-score on manner 
of presentation by Mr. Lyon, the advertising “voice’ 
of the round-table. Said he: 

“Good advertising layout is worthless without the 
proper ingredients. The effectiveness of many ads in 
technical papers is lost because of obscure parallels and 
irrelevant copy treatment.” 

All of which hammers home the two salient prin} 
ciples for effective advertising in Electrical World: = 

Give readers the information they want about yout eter 
product. 

Present it in the form that they would like to have it. 
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“The setup and illustration are 
what are they selling?” & dy " 
“This looks like a lot of wallpaper @ 

“This is too much hell and drama fot 


“This is too spectacular, It looks ike 


















gain-basement advertising.” & al 
“They have crowded too much in thi a 






space.” 4 













































what it's about and gives This has them all stopped! If gets my attention, The sectional cut Of all the ads, this is They have a bulletin to give away 
- picture of the product. It in color is almost as good as huving a sample. (Moler) one that has really and that's what they are emphasiz- 
it's used and points out The heading is arresting, the coloring is good and the construc- caused me to take im- ing. Good! (Moler) 

ages. tion of the product is well-illustrated. (Lyon) mediate action. I'm The layout is attention-getting. It 
going to look into this. focuses the eye on the bulletin they 
want to distribute. (Lyon) 











@B malleable iron unaffected H : i : 
after 18 years of exposure! : es =—=-—- = 


See eee 


POWER FUSES 


This picture is so good that any This is a@ good story, well told. This is good information. | pur- 
it. The fact that malleable iron mechanically-minded person would (Feaster) chased 12 sets of these recently. 


CALL IN SOCONY-VACUUM 
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become rust corroded without be attracted to reading it. The attention device is good, The This picture looks almost os good 
the sales- ding it is interesting, (Moler) headline and copy are well associ- as the product itself. 
ers they ated. (Lyon) 
vertising. 
-product ‘ Tavs wecervsce wee = dikes, 
Here's the Plus | =A 
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i8@ good cut-away and appli- This is a goad modern subject well told. This actual photo is better | put a plus on this, This is inter- 
lon picture. The merits are than the artist's conception. esting and to the point. 
out concisely. 
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jou want an assortment of previous reviews for study, we'll be 
to send them. Copies of the following field-research bulletins 


7 1 *s0 available without charge: ELECTRICAL WORLD helps get things done for en- 
b jer ga “i & P” REPORTER: (What electrical engineers want to _ gineers in large industrial plants, utilities, govern- 
a: know about the materials and parts that contribute to the elec- ment, etc. . . . wherever electric power is made, 
$ like | trical performance of the products they design, sell and use.) distributed, marketed or utilized. Built around the 
aa om "E-A” REPORTER: (What electrical engineers want to know common interests of these men, it has become the 


about the electrical apparatus they specify, buy and use.) recognized ‘transmission line’ for useful facts and 
to the Field Research Department, Electrical World, 330 know-how for those who sell or serve this broad 
St 42nd Street, New York City. field. 
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; pr@duction 
program has now progfesse@to the\Point where 
materials are being made available for the pro- 
duction of equipment which has a definite, but 


so-called secondary, influence on the successful 


prosecution of the war... secondary only when 
compared to direct implements of war such as 
tanks, guns and ammunition. 

For instance, there is no argument about the 
importance of food and food production and 
their great influence on winning the war. We will 
all agree that farmers must be supplied with farm 
implements, poultry wire, hammers, staples, 
pliers, barbed wire and other manufactured 
products essential to the successful operation of 
farms. 

Just as food is necessary in keeping the war 
running, fuel is also of first importance. It takes 
coal and oil to run the war but coal and oil are 
critically short. Heating plants can save huge 
quantities of fuel if the equipment is maintained 
at maximum efficiency and provided its operation 
enjoys the benefits available through modern 
controls, regulators and other heating plant es- 
sentials. 


vi 
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d FUEL CON V 


The heating industry owes an obligation to the 
war effort and to itself to the extent of using its 
resources and influence to keep first things first. 
As critical materials are made available for the 
more essential civilian activities . . . and they are 
being released . . . our industry can be accused 
of being less than patriotic if aggressive effort is 
not employed to obtain materials for the pro- 





duction of fuel saving equipment. 

DOMESTIC ENGINEERING is conducting an 
all-out campaign to stress the relationship b 
tween fuel savings and heating equipment... 
bring about the full utilization of our indu 
resources in the new and constantly changi 
phases of the war effort. Manufacturers « 
urged to tell the specific story of the fuel savi 
possibilities in their equipment. Tell this story i 
DOMESTIC ENGINEERING and DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING CATALOG DIRECTORY whe 
it will reach not only the leaders in the heating 
industry but leaders in Washington . . . the pec 
ple who can translate your messages into action 
For further details write DOMESTIC ENGIN 
ING PUBLICATIONS. 
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DOMESTIC ENGINEERING PUBLICATIONS, 1900 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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oil and coal to run the war .. . but oil and coal are critically short . . . they 
e conserved! The reconditioning and improving of heating equipment are 
or 1e factors in the conservation of fuel. DOMESTIC ENGINEERING is the only 
publication in the heating industry which is aggressively leading the movement to 
establish the over-shadowing importance of heating in relation to other industries now 


making, or about to make, claims for critical materials. 
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“INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION and MARKETING’ 


@ The primary purpose of the material 
contained in this book is to give manu- 
facturers a dependable yardstick for set- 
ting up, improving and maintaining a 
workable sales and distribution plan. 
The market and research material cov- 
ering the manufacturing industries repre- 
sents a coordination of the different phases 
of general information released by Govern- 
ment bureaus and others, the elimination 
of comparatively unimportant statistics, 
and the logical arrangement of useful, 
timely material. Statistics and material on 
Industrial Distribution are based on MILL 


MILL SUPPLIES 


(A McGrow-Hill Publication) 


E MAGAZINE OF INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 


SUPPLIES’ “Sales Indicator” and the Bu- 
reau of Census data contained in “Indus- 
trial Distribution, 1939”. 

The studies in this 40-page book are 
divided into two main sections: (1) Acom- 
plete outline of the activity and position of 
the Industrial Distributor in our industrial 
economy, with statistics and data to assist 
manufacturers in cultivating distributor 
relations; (2) Statistics covering all the 
important phases of the manufacturing 
market, including number of establish- 
ments, dollar volume of business, wage 
earners, etc., detailed as to industry and 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


S SERVICES TO HELP YOU SELL 


Directory of Industrial Distributors 
industrial Distribution and Marketing 


Index of Manufacturers’ Agents 


¥< 
2. 
3. Directory of Industrial Products 
4. 
5. 


Case Studies of Industrial Distribution. 


geographical location. 

Acclaimed as the most comprehensive 
market book ever assembled, Industrial 
Distribution and Marketing offers, for the 
first time, a practical tool for charting a 
basic selling plan. It is number two in 
MILL SUPPLIES’ list of “5 Services to 
Help You Sell”... through industrial dis- 
tributors. (This book may be secured ata 
nominal cost.) 
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FP EDITORIAL CONTENT THAT AIDS THE WAR 


PLANT LAYOUT 
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t veto” Immediate and Post-War Importance 
Written by a BRAMSON STAFF EDITOR 
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lf war ends tomorrow, plant layout will be of pLA AN 



































first importance. If it is prolonged, changes in |... . SLES ees 
procedures set up in the rush of conversion will 1 
be necessary to reduce excessive production costs. 
At the present time, too, the influx of women into 


industry requires considerable modification in 





tooling, methods and handling. 


The first series of articles on this vital subject to 
appear in any trade publication in the past two 
years started in the June TOOL ENGINEER. This 
series—a direct response to a demand for up-to- 
date information—is being written by the Tech- 
nical Editor of the Bramson Staff, a man con- 
sidered an authority on plant layout because of | 


his wide experience in work of this exact nature. | 





Once again THE TOOL ENGINEER is on the job 


with editorial content that is factual and helpful. 





In this and more than a dozen other timely articles 





in the one issue are the reasons why production a tae: Sasa es Sees 
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executives in the mass production industries read “== Gill ; 
THE TOOL ENGINEER from cover to cover . and - me 
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use it as their guide in the purchase of machines, 


tools and materials. _ 
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DID YOU SEE WHAT “VAN” 
SAYS THIS WEEK? 
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WAYBE SO, BUT “VAN” SAYS... 
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WE WANT THEM ALL TO SEE 
WHAT “VAN” SAYS... 


Ps 
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Will his formula help you 
influence the Key Men of 
American Metalworking ? 





YOU’RE FAMILIAR WITH THE PROBLEM. You know very well that 
no single advertisement you prepare can possibly attract the interested 
attention of all the readers of the publication in which it appears. If you 
can fashion your copy to catch as much as 50% of the potential, you can 
go ask for a raise any time . . . and get it. 

It’s the same way on the editorial side; normally we depend on variety 
to get and hold them a//. But the editorial page of John H. Van Deventer 
is the glorious exception to all such rules of thumb. 

Some 100,000 key executives of American metalworking—busy men— 
read The Iron Age. Of these, 92,000 regularly turn to see what "Van" says. 
That’s 92% ... 
approach it. Let’s see what does the trick: 


can you top that? Probably not .. . but perhaps you can 

Van is our president and editor. Discussing current pressing industrial 
problems, he draws upon a rich background of firsthand knowledge of his 
subjects. His phenomenal record of sustained reader interest can be accred- 
ited in part to his uncanny ability to diagnose the industry’s ills and his 
know-how for prescribing cures. Then, too, he has courage, and a highly 
developed gift of expression. 

And don’t forget this element in analyzing his sway over the minds of 
key metalworking men: he says what he has to say consistently, every week, 
in the publication that blankets the policy-forming executives, engineers, 
and production men of America’s biggest industry. 

There’s a sure-fire formula for success in advertising to this market: 
. . select the problems of the industry 
that can be solved by your materials, equipment, or supplies . . 


draw on your first-hand knowledge . 
. prescribe 
your cure with courage and good expression, consistently, in the advertis- 
ing pages of The Iron Age. 

If you’re right . . . if you’re sound . . . your product can’t fail to pass 
muster with the men who say yes or no in the endless court-martial of brand 
names . . . now in war, later (perhaps sooner than we expect) in peace. 


The thon Age 


A Chilton @ Publication 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 














HE September issue of HEATING and 

VENTILATING will constitute an up-to- 
the-minute report — straight from the pro- 
duction front—on how the most recent 
applications of heating, ventilating, air 
cleaning, cooling and dehumidif ying 
are serving as a tool for better and speedier 
production of airplanes, aircraft engines 
and propellers. Featuring detailed air con- 
ditioning, heating and ventilating data and 
illustrations, this number will be of excep- 
tional interest and reference value to the 
engineers, technical experts, government 
representatives and contractors who read it. 
They are the men who specify, design and 


__ FEATURED IN THE 
September 


ISSUE OF 


HEATING, VENTILATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
cpplied C2 AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


influence the purchasing of equipment of 
the foregoing types for use in war produc- 
tion plants. Their interest in the editorial 
content of the September Aircraft Number 
obviously affords an unusual opportunity 
for manufacturers of heating, ventilating. 
and air conditioning equipment and de- 
vices to secure singular attention for their 
product story in the advertising pages of 
this issue. Plan now to show specifically 
what your products are accomplishing, or 
can accomplish, in helping the aviation 
industry continue its magnificent record of 
production. HEATING and VENTILATING, 
148 Lafayette Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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[TE | AVIATION EQUIPMENT keeps ITs ‘‘SIGHTS’’ TRAINED 
ON THE MEN ACTUALLY DOING THE BUYING TODAY 


A) 





AviATION EQUIPMENT’S circulation is controlled with 
the precision and accuracy of a bombsight. 


By constant checking, by continually refining its distribu- 
tion roster, AVIATION EQuIPMENT is able to direct your 
advertising to today’s buying personnel only . . . the 
key men in aviation plants . . . the responsible purchasing 


executives. Not a single copy is wasted! 


publication with this 
definite, selective cir- 
culation policy. No- 
body can buy a copy. 
The purchase price 
is not dollars and 
cents, but proven 
qualifications. 


AviATION EQuIPMENT is the only 


+ Boston «+ Pittsburgh + Chicago - 


Thus Aviation EQuipMENT’s readers are exclusively 
engineers, designers, maintenance men, production men 
or anybody else that represents buying power. 


AVIATION EQUIPMENT thus insures an alert, active reader- 

ship—definitely interested in its specialized editorial 

policy—(illustrated news of the latest aviation equipment 
. AND NOTHING ELSE.) 


Whether your advertising message is earmarked 
for immediate results or long-term prestige building, 
AVIATION EQUIPMENT provides the direct, wasteless way 
to impress the influential core of the aviation market. 
Write for representative and further details today. 


WRITE FOR A COPY OF THE INFORMATIVE BOOKLET, 
“The Editor Speaks on Advertising” 





HE) HAIRE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Specialized Business Papers With Selective Editorial Appeal 
1170 Broadway, New York 1,N.Y. 


Cleveland .« 


Detroit «+ Atlanta «+ St. Lovis «+ 





Los Angeles 
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ON THE PRESS—a 16-page report, probing and realistic, 
on what's ahead in the residential electrical market. Incor- 
porating the resources and best thinking of ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING’s editors, industry and government people, 
it should be enormously helpful to you right now. It’s free 
—use the coupon. 

















THE RESIDENTIAL ELECTRICAL MARKET is one 
of the war’s casualties. Of course, there is considerable war 
housing, but only the most rudimentary wiring is being 
installed in order to conserve critical materials, The real 
residential market is in a state of suspended animation 
which will end when the war itself ends. 

Obviously, there will be a huge, pent-up demand for 
modern housing for at least the first decade of peace — even 
conservative authorities estimate that an average of one 
million housing units of all types will have to be built 
annually. 

What really lies ahead for electrical manufacturers in 
this field? Will built-in fluorescent lighting sweep the 
home field as it has swept industry and commerce? Will 
we have really adequately wired homes? Will the all 
electric home become a reality? 

We do not pretend to know the detailed answers to all 
these questions, but, in order to help electrical manufac- 
turers find their own answers, we have brought into one 
place the best available information on volume and trends. 
We have collected data on the course of residential con- 
struction in the pre-war years so that manufacturers will 
have some ready basis upon which to judge probable 
volume in the post-war years. Our 16-page report is free — 
it was designed to help you — send for it today. 

AND don't forget -ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING 
in addition to giving you strong industrial coverage can help 
you to lay down your lines now for post-war residential busi- 
ness. For many of the 17,057 experienced electrical men cur- 
rently busy on war work and now reading CONTRACTING 
are the identical men who will first be active in residential 
work. Now’s the time to be talking to them. 


HERE’S OTHER NEW AND 
HELPFUL MATERIAL FOR YOU 


The Industrial Electrical Market — Today 
and Tomorrow—Shows the startling growth 
of industrial electrification in the past dec- 
ade, analyzes the current market, forecasts 
the promising future market. 


Who Buys in the Industrial Electrical 
Market — Illustrates and explains the func- 
tions and relationship of the several buying 
factors in the field —their specific buying 
interests. 


The Magazine of Electrical Construction 
and Maintenance — ELECTRICAL CON- 
TRACTING’s editors and their endeavors, 
particularly as shown in a comparison of 
readers’ needs and publication service ren- 
dered. 


Advertising to the Industrial Electrical Mar- 
ket—How ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING 
advertisers are currently serving the market 
— facts you should have on file regarding 
rates, mechanical requirements, etc. 


New Electrical Construction—A news bul- 
letin carrying construction reports of newly 
announced postwar jobs along with current 
‘New Projects” and “Contracts Awarded.” 


USE THE COUPON 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING 
330 W. 42d St., New York 18, N.Y. 
Please send me the free literature checked 
below — 
The Postwar Residential Electrical Market 
The Industrial Electrical Market — Today 
and Tomorrow 
Who Buys in the Industrial Electrical Market 
The Magazine of Electrical Construction and 
Maintenance 
Advertising to the Industrial Electrical 
Market 
New Electrical Construction Bulletin 


NAME 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


330 West 42d St., New York 18, N. Y. 


COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
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The LIMESTONE and CEMENT Equipment 
‘*‘MUST’’ of the Year 
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“Cement—What of the Future?” 
...is the theme of this yearly, outstanding special 


issue of ROCK PRODUCTS. 


Problems of the cement industry this year, both in regard to war 



















In Reader Preference in 
the Volume Aggregate Plants 
production and post-war plans, are momentous and “tougher” than 
in many a year. bags 
el 


That is why it is so timely that in August ROCK PRODUCTS these , 


problems will be outlined and possible solutions offered. New de- 






















velopments, improvements and new trends will be covered in detail, 

not only by the able staff of ROCK PRODUCTS editors, but by prom- 
inent authorities active within the industry. In Cement Circulation 

Cement Readership Highlight of the Year | é 

* ! 

Ou 

ROCK PRODUCTS leads in cement circulation and editorial leader- adie 

ship. This combination offers an unusual opportunity for advertisers 


in the industry. 





J 
August ROCK PRODUCTS will as usual be edited to interest all pro- In Editorial Leadership , 
ducers in the Rock Products industries. 
Pian now to be adequately represented in this most important 
source of cement information—your big opportunity of the year. Ask Your ROCK PRODUCTS 
Schedule your space now for August ROCK PRODUCTS. DISTRICT ADVERTISING MANAGER 
—FIRST FORMS CLOSE 20TH OF MONTH PRECEDING For the Facts 
= Assic 
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Assiduous cultivation NOW is the magic key to 
flowering fortunes in the post-war Latin American 
market! The fertile soil of Latin America is ready 
to yield rich dividends to North American industry 
on the job! Remember, Latin America is much 
larger than the United States—about three times 
its size—and within its twenty nations no less than 


“BUSINESS PUBLISHERS 














COMING UP....! 


125,000,000 people live. Sprinkle this vast mar- 
ket with information about the developments of 
your company and your product through the 
*B.P.1.C. Specialized Export Publications. Don’t 
let “‘no merchandise to ship” justify your neglect. 
Prepare the field today for post-war business. 
The cost is small and the need vital. 


INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


(A ffliated with McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., and Chilton Co., Inc.) 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


INGENIERIA INGENIERIA The American 
mTSRAACONAL UMTERMACMNAL = Automebile 
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FREEWAYS* 
PRESENT and.POST-WAR PLANS wr 
: 
For The 
CITY OF CLEVELAND 
f 
* 
an non-stop omg and streets. ROADS 
AN ives complete coverage for road and 
street design, ealiteadiion cod iheinne if aa “vow MARKETS In The MAKING 
not read the Cleveland story, write for a copy of the 
June issue. The story of the progress on sound engineering lines for 
speeding traffic through congested metropolitan areas. 
Plans are now completed for first $15,000,000 expenditures; 
VERTICAL part of project is already under construction. 
COVERAGE eD 
— A story of great interest to engineers, contractors, public eh 
administrators and highway officials charged with solving They 
like problems is presented in June Roads and Streets. } orders 
becam 


Manufacturers of highway construction equipment and give tl 
materials will be interested in this plan as an indication | ual se 


of what may be expected from similar plans throughout busine 
ing u 

the country. on . 
By 

. don’t - 

A Word About the Editors age 


® Harold J. McKeever. Associate Editor of ROADS AND STREETS. who is ¢ of nor 


constantly on the move in search of helpful stories, is now on an extended the th 

trip through the western states and the Alcan Highway. ® Charles T. vivid | 

Write, wire or telephone Murray, Managing Editor since the founding of the magazine, 37 years ufactu 
for details ago, has his ear to the ground for trends and new developments in the their 


field. ® John C. Black, now on a trip through Central America, is in | war ai 
REACH THE MEN WHO ARE ACTIVE TODAY constant touch with engineers, contractors and public officials charged 7 





AND THOSE WHO ARE PLANNING NOW with construction and maintenance problems. aA 
FOR POST-WAR HIGHWAYS AND AIRPORTS cat 
‘ too, | 
ROADS AND STREETS om 
Gillette Publishing Co. sellin 
330 S. Wells St., Chicago r : § 
Publishers of WATER WORKS & SEWERAGE, CAMINOS Y CALLES, POWERS’ ROAD & STREET CATALOG ago: 
Cleveland New York Los Angeles that 
Cause 
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Eight Ways Lo Keep Your Ads 


Going Lazy 


Advertising, like salesmen, need not go stale if you 


will remember the simple ways to make it be helpful 


@ DURING the last 
once-successful salesmen went stale. 
They forgot how to sell as soon as 
These men 


war, many 


orders started to pour in. 
became over-confident and failed to 
give their regular customers even cas- 
After all, look at the 
business they could get just by pick- 
ing up the telephone! In short, they 
got lazy. 

By the time the war ended—and 
don’t forget it was a short war—they 
were too soft to face the competition 
of normal times, and they flopped by 
the thousands. With that lesson still 
vivid in their minds experienced man- 


ual service. 


ufacturers are keeping close watch on 
their sales organizations during this 
war and are trying to avoid a repeti- 
tion. 

But is advertising being watched 
with equal care to make sure that it, 
too, keeps on its toes? There is 
toom for doubt, in many instances. 
Remember when we heard a lot about 
selling copy, just a couple of years 
ago? Today not much is said about 
that function of advertising be- 
cause “‘we have nothing to sell.” Ac- 
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By M. S. MacNAUGHT 


Manager, "Electrical Contracting " 


tually, that is another way of saying 
that advertising men, like their sales- 
men, are in danger of getting flabby. 
They are forgetting the long-term 
job—the hard task of selling their 
companies and their products. 

It is easy to turn out a nice-looking 
ad that says your company has noth- 
ing to sell, or that tells about your 
“E.” It is easy to write a straight 
product ad that will be welcomed by 
the men who have a high enough rat- 
ing to buy what you make. But if 
you stop there, you are ignoring some 
of the real needs of the rank and file 
of your trade, of the men whose 
peacetime purchases built your com- 
pany. The shame of it is that there 
are numerous things that advertising 
can do for the man who can buy, and 
the man who cannot, alike. Little, 
thoughtful, helpful things that paral- 
lel what hard-hitting salesmen once 
did for their customers. If your ad- 
vertising will try to do only a few of 
them it will be keeping its muscles in 


trim for the fighting, competitive 
days that are sure to come. 

The best example is a matter of 
open record. Several companies have 
prepared instructive handbooks on the 


_ wartime care of their products. With- 


out exception, these books have been 
welcomed in the field. Ads that fea- 
tured them have pulled heavy re- 
turns; direct mailings have brought 
many letters of thanks. That simple 
fact is proof of the way in which 
your old customers are looking to you 
for every bit of help you can give 
them. Can you doubt that these 
men are grateful, and that every re- 
quest for such a handbook is, in a 
real sense, a promissory note that will 
be paid sometime in the form of 
purchases? 

There are many other ways of put- 
ting industrial advertising at hard 
labor for the duration. Here are 
some suggestions: 

1. Re-advertise your catalog, even 
if it is an old one. Thousands of new 
men are working in industry. Many 
who now use or buy your kind of 
products may be totally unfamiliar 
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with your line. our catalog will 
give them data they are eager to get, 
but unless you start the ball rolling 
through advertising they may not 
think to write for it. Old hands will 
welcome it, too, for often the cata- 
logs you distributed months or years 
ago have been lost or misplaced. So, 
try out an ad or two on that big book 
of yours, and watch the response. 

2. Guide your customers to your 
distributors through advertising. 
Some wholesalers are going out of 
business, the number varying greatly 
with the line of business. Others are 
entering the field. In these times of 
great change, will your customers 
know where to get your products if 
their regular distributor shuts up 
shop? You can set them straight by 
listing new distributors in your ads. 
Incidentally, the new distributors will 
like the plug, too. 

If the list isn’t too long, you might 
find it worth while to run all your 
distributors’ names and addresses in 
your advertising as a regular prac- 
tice. Obviously, it is a nuisance to 
the man who wants your products to 
have to inquire at half a dozen places 
before he finds out who handles your 
line; far more of a nuisance today 
than formerly, because everyone is so 
busy. Maybe you will have to step 
up the size of your ads to do this— 
but few bosses ever object to that if 
they see a sound purpose. 

3. Judging by most industrial ad- 
vertising, the locations of branch of- 
fices, service shops and warehouses are 
military secrets. Few advertisers take 
the trouble to list them. Of course 
your customers can look in the phone 
book for this information, but, again, 
that takes time you might help to 
save. It wouldn’t take much space 
to list your branches and tell which 
are just sales offices, which can supply 
engineering service, and which carrry 
stocks. That is all vital information 
to the man who has to have your 
products in a hurry. 

Don’t forget that small manufac- 
turers do not have many branch of- 
fices. Instead, at least a part of their 
sales forces operate from their homes. 
If you were to check up, you would 
find that all too many of your cus- 
tomers do not know who your sales- 
man is, or how to reach him. Surely, 
advertising that dispels this mystery 
will be of practical help to your 
trade. 

4. There are many times when 
your customers are unable to reach 
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Eight Ways to Keep Your 

Ads from Going Lazy 

1. Re-advertise your catalog— 
new hands may need it. 

2. Guide customers to your 
distributors — it facilitates 
buying. 

3. Publicize branch office and 
service shops—they are not 
all known. 

4. Tell who to ask for to get 
delivery and priority infor- 
mation—it saves time. 

5. Don’t overlook popular old 
items in the line—new per- 
sonnel doesn’t know about 
them. 

6. Keep customers informed on 
discontinued items and their 
substitutes—this also saves 
time and correspondence. 

7. Promote sale of repair 
parts to keep old equipment 
running efficiently—it builds 
good will. 

8. Tell what priorities are re- 
quired for deliveries—again 
avoid unnecessary  corre- 
spondence. 








your local man, yet they need prompt 
service. In these days, they most 
likely are looking for delivery or pri- 
ority information. If your advertising 
will go to the trouble of telling the 
trade who to talk to at your factory 
or the principal branch offices, it will 
save many a wasted hour. This would 
expedite long-distance calls. It would 
save time within your own organiza- 
tion, too. If you don’t think so, ask 
your phone operator and check with 
your service department. Only a line 
or two of type is needed to place this 
information in the hands of thousands 
of men who want it. 

5. Some manufacturers look upon 
advertising as primarily a means of 
announcing new products. Surely 
these same companies do not tell their 
salesmen to talk to customers about 
new products only. If they tried to, 
they wouldn’t get away with it. A 
flesh-and-blood peddler never forgets 
his old standbys. First, too much of 
his sales volume comes from these 
items. Second, new men are always 
coming up who don’t know much 
about his company’s line, and he has 
to educate them. 

Wartime advertising has a job to 
do here. It can pick out the old 





items that have proven to be most 
profitable and sell them to men who 
never knew you made them. Ik can 
train new men to look first to your 
company as the source of the type of 
things you make, by giving them 
the impression that you manufacture 
a complete line. It can be secking 
out new markets or new uses for your 
standard items. 

6. Simplification of lines is com- 
mon today. Non-essential items are 
being cut out. Some manufac. 
turers have dropped hundreds of num- 
bers, frequently with sighs of relief. 
But, while this may be beneficial to 
the war effort and to the individual 
producer, it is causing needless diffi- 
culties among users. The man who 
orders your XYZ10 machine thinks 
someone is crazy when you ship him 
a YZ11 instead; and this confusion 
goes right down the line through 
the purchasing office to the account- 
ing department. If the man who 
wrote the original requisition knew, 
to start with, that the YZ11 was your 
recommended substitute for the dis- 
continued XYZ10, there would have 
been no trouble. 

Your advertising can do a fine job 
of telling the field what numbers 
you have cut out, and which other 
items you are prepared to ship in- 
stead. If the list of changes is too 
long to put in an ad, the least you 
can do is to tell your trade that you 
have been obliged to make a reduction 
in your line, and that you will auto- 
matically ship the right substitutes. 

This same course can be followed 
in explaining simplification of con- 
struction or the use of substitute 
materials. Don’t forget that, the big- 
ger the customer, the more important 
this is. The orderly checking of ma- 
terial into stock rooms, and the pass- 
ing of bills for payment, is largely de- 
pendent upon receiving goods that 
conform exactly to the original order. 

7. There is more than one good 
ad crying to be written about your 
ability to supply repair parts. The 
WPB is anxious to have all plants 
maintained in efficient condition, and 
stands ready to expedite the delivery 
of needed repair or replacement parts. 
Yet, few advertisers are telling their 
customers whether or not they are 
able to supply parts for the apparatus 
they have sold in past years, of 
whether they can offer a_ repair 
service. 

This is much more than a sales op- 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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The G-E plan for simplifying distribution calls first for the simplification of clerical effort, 
second, conservation of warehouse labor, and third, conservation of transportation facilities 


Efjecting Transportation Consewation 
While Maintain DV ishribucti 


How the G-E Lamp Department is reducing transpor- 
tation but maintaining simplified, efficient service 


@ IT’S FUNNY when a clown at 
the circus tries to ride two horses in 
opposite directions. It isn’t so funny 
when American business and industry 
attempt to do the riding. They’re 
trying it now, as any manufacturer 
or distributor will tell you, if they 
conform with the Office of Defense 
Transportation’s transportation con- 


‘servation program, and still attempt 


to maintain 
schedules. 
Thousands of employes from whole- 
salers’ staffs, salesmen, service men, 
clerical workers, delivery, stockroom, 
and warehouse workers, have been 
drawn into the nation’s armed forces. 
The loss of women workers, many of 
whom have gone into emergency serv- 
ices or transferred to war production 
jobs, has still further aggravated this 
drain. In the face of this employe 
shortage, war production emergency 
demands have forced wholesalers to 
meet heavy and sudden increases in 
calls on their facilities, their person- 
nel, their warehouse and office routine. 
Offhand, this feat looks as hope- 


peace-time delivery 
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By FRANK BLUMER 


Foster & Davies, Inc., Cleveland 


less as the circus clown’s riding. Yet 
American industry has developed a 
number of workable plans for better 
stock control and closer integration 


of office work, warehousing, and 
transportation. Among the plans de- 
veloped specifically to solve this 


problem, a solution proven in actual 
operation is that initiated by the Lamp 
Department of the General Electric 
Company for its chain of big ware- 
houses across the country. 

The G-E plan was first applied in 
Pittsburgh after extensive protesting 
in the traffic, warehousing, and cler- 
ical divisions of the company’s Lamp 
Department in Cleveland. As out- 
lined here it offers manufacturers and 
distributors a specific guide on how 
to share more actively in the ODT 
transportation conservation program, 
and at the same time maintain sim- 
plified, efficient service with available 
facilities. 


As summarized by G-E traffic man- 
ager William A. Ruehl, who evolved 
the plan primarily to help wholesal- 
ers handling General Electric lamps, 
but who has made full details avail- 
able to any interested manufacturer 
or distributor, the plan calls first 
for simplification of clerical effort; 
second, for conservation of warehouse 
labor; third, for conservation of 
transportation facilities. 

Simplification of clerical effort cen- 
ters around closer stock contrel and 
more efficient management of distribu- 
tion. Better stock control can be 
effected if each jobber will: 

(a) Encourage customers to order 
less frequently, by combining or 
building up orders. Large wholesal- 
ers can order once a week. Smaller 
ones can order twice a month. These 
steps alone can reduce orders sixty 
to eighty per cent as compared to 
present practice. Then other pur- 
chasers can set up definite ordering 
dates on a once-a-week, once-a-month, 
or twice-two-month basis. War busi- 
ness will, of course, be taken care of 
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R. G. LeTOURNEAU, Inc. 


Peoria, Minois 





In full page size, R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., Peoria, Ill., makes its annual report to the local 
citizens through the newspapers. This has been a regular practice of the company for several 
years and the reaction has been good. Note how the company's operations are interpreted 


by the use of charts and pictographs. 


The text explains the company's participation in the 


war program and the employes’ activity in community projects. Postwar also is covered 








at all times, although essential indus- 
tries can be asked to anticipate needs 
so as to reduce number of orders 
handled. 

(b) Use fewer telephone calls and 
telegrams. The reduction of orders 
automatically reduces the number of 
necessary follow-up messages. A defi- 
nite ordering day or date, and a defi- 
nite shipping schedule for each cus- 
tomer should also be set up and ad- 
hered to. Reductions of fifty per cent 
to seventy-five per cent numerically in 
orders has been the experience, since 
these steps were inaugurated. 

(c) Eliminate “will calls” and spe- 
cial deliveries, as required by ODT, 
except on war orders. 

(d) Simplify and reduce office rou- 
tine on orders, requisitions, bills, cor- 
respondence, follow-ups and _ record 
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data. Eliminate all useless or out- 
dated office forms to speed handling 
of essential business. 

(e) Carefully planned stock con- 
trol can not only incorporate monthly, 
fortnightly or weekly ordering, but 
include a system of periodic ship- 
ments, on a certain day each week 
for example. Through such a stand- 
ardized procedure, it is easy to see 
that the issuance of fewer but larger 
orders, the less typing time required 
to make these orders, the fewer bills 
to post, and the less time necessary 
for correspondence will all combine 
to make more time available for items 
requiring follow-up. 

Better use of existing warehouse 
labor will be facilitated by adoption 
of the better stock control sugges- 
tions above, plus these steps: 


(a) Package standardization; {ewer 
but larger orders; less breakage, more 
economic handiing. 

(b) Reduction in number of ship- 
ping papers and records. 

(c) 
of orders as a result of smaller num. 
ber of shipments. 

Conservation of transportation fa- 
cilities can be achieved by the fol- 
lowing steps: 

(a) Reduce trucking mileage by 
more careful planning, eliminating 


Fewer interruptions to flow 


“empty” miles. 

(b) Curtail service to maximum 
degree consistent with sound trans- 
portation needs. Eliminate unneces- 
sary pick-ups. If you set up a one- 
delivery-a-week schedule, request cus- 
tomers to pick up extra orders which 
are not war orders. 

(c) Reduce cross-hauling and par- 
allel routes. 

(d) Increase load factor to maxi- 
mum efficiency consistent with safety. 

(e) Ship to large cities once a week. 

(f) Where possible, develop pool- 
ing plans. The adoption of the above 
steps enabled one company to boost 
deliveries fifteen per cent with one- 
third less mileage. 

As operated by G-E’s warehouse out- 
lets, and in numerous other industries 
of a widely divergent nature where 
it has been tried, the Ruehl plan has 
won the unstinted praise and recom- 
mendation of the ODT. It has 
speeded up essential wholesaling serv- 
ices while effecting important sav- 
ings in transportation facilities, mate- 
rials, and manpower. 

Not a little of the plan’s effective- 
ness depends upon the codperation of 
wholesalers and their salesmen in its 
administrative details. The whole- 
saler’s salesmen can, by encouraging 
and pressing for larger and more eco- 
nomical periodic orders, help assure 
the full delivery-truck loads which 
promote conservation of transporta- 
tion facilities. 

Since the plan readily lends itself 
to most commodities and distributive 
systems, practically any industrial or- 
ganization with wholesaling problems 
can quickly apply this plan’s basic 
principles to its own operations, more 
actively promoting the war effort 
without serious disruption of its ¢s- 
sential servicing activities. Any manu- 
facturer or distributor desiring more 
information concerning the plan’s op- 
erating details can get it by writing 
Mr. Ruehl. 
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All talks given at the NIAA Cen- 
tral Regional Wartime Conference 
in Cleveland last month will be 
reported at length with pictures in 
the August issue. 





NIAA Central Regional Conference 


Industrial advertising problems in war and in the 
postwar era discussed by government and business men 


@ RINGING down the curtain on 
a series of regional conferences re- 
placing the annual national meeting 
of the National Industrial Advertis- 
ers Association, the Central Regional 
Wartime Conference of the associa- 
tion held in Cleveland, June 25, pre- 
sented a stellar program dealing with 
“Industrial Advertising’s Job in the 
War of Today—and in the Peace of 
Tomorrow.” Registration was around 
the 400 mark, with a couple hundred 
extra attending the luncheon session. 

The conference was arranged by 
Frederic I. Lackens, The Hays Cor- 
poration, Michigan City, Ind., and 


Allen P. Colby, National Supply 
Company, Toledo, retiring NIAA 
vice-presidents, acting as chairman 


and co-chairman respectively. 

Following the program of speak- 
ers, the annual business meeting of 
the association was held and new of- 
ficers and directors elected. Mr. 
Lackens was elected president. Other 
new officers are listed in the box on 
the following page. Resolutions were 
adopted expressing appreciation to 
Herbert V. Mercready, retiring presi- 
dent, for his services and far-visioned 
suggestions for the future operation 
of the association; to Mr. Lackens for 
the success of the conference; and to 
Wilmer H. Cordes, vice-president, for 
bringing prestige to the association in 
furthering the’ Victory Promotions 
Plan. A tribute also was paid to the 
retiring vice-presidents. 

Bruce Morse, president, Industrial 
Marketers of Detroit, and advertis- 
ing manager Square D Company, of- 
ficiated at the morning session devoted 
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to present-day problems. Retiring 
President Mercready laid the founda- 
tion for the session with an address, 
“Industrial Advertising—Its Accom- 
plishment and Its Promise.” From 
the favorable attitude of government 
agencies on down, there is a deeper 
appreciation today than ever before 
of the importance and worth of in- 
dustrial advertising as an increased 
knowledge of the jobs which it can 
successfully undertake is more gen- 
erally known and understood, he said. 
In view of this, he pointed out, it 
would seem to call for everyone to 
do his part so that his advertising 








FREDERIC |. LACKENS 
Newly elected president of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association, Mr. Lackens 
is advertising manager of The Hays Corp., 
Michigan City, Ind., and is a past president 


of Chicago Industrial Advertisers Assn. 


rings the bell and the “voice” of that 
particular industrial organization is in 
step with those of his contemporaries. 

“Wherever there is need for the 
news or knowledge of industry and 
things industrial to be disseminated— 
there is the place for industrial ad- 
vertising,” he declared. ‘And there 
is where industrial advertising people 
can, must, and will be found!” 

Alan Ballantyne, advertising man- 
ager, Novo Engine Company, told 
the meeting about the scrap books of 
war-winning advertising which had 
been sent to headquarters by four 
chapters and the members-at-large as 
part of the Victory Promotions Plan. 
The books were on display at the 
conference. They represented the 
work of Cincinnati, Toledo, Rock- 
ford, and Cleveland chapters in addi- 
tion to that of members-at-large, of 
which Mr. Ballantyne was director. 

Two Army officers gave the con- 
ference a new conception of the work 
and objectives of the Industrial Serv- 
ices Division, Bureau of Public Rela- 
tions, War Department. Lt. Col. 
Keith L. Morgan, chief of the man- 
agement branch, explained that the 
work of that division is to make every 
factor on the home front realize they 
are part of the nation’s army of pro- 
duction and to promote wholehearted 
cooperation among all branches of 
industry and personnel. In this work, 
he said, industrial advertising has and 
can continue to play a vital role in 
creating the correct mental attitude 
and in disseminating needed informa- 
tion. 


Major William C. McKeehan, chief 
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New 


PRESIDENT: Frederic I. 
poration, Michigan City, Ind. 
Vice-PRESIDENTS: 


Alan Ballantyne, advertising manager, Novo Engine Company, Lan- 


sing, Mich. 
Walter A. 


Edward V. 


Lackens, advertising manager, 


Bowe, advertising and public relations manager, Carrier 
Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Wilmer H. Cordes, manager sales promotion and advertising, Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Company, Cleveland. 
Creagh, sales promotion manager, American Chain & 
Cable Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
John A. M. Galilee, assistant advertising manager, Canadian Westing- 
house Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 


Officers of National Industrial Advertisers Association 


The Hays Cor- 





John H. Kunkel, director public relations and advertising, The Fluor 


Corporation, Los Angeles. 


J. M. 


Trenton, N. J. 


McKibbin, manager promotion and training, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company, East Pittsburgh. 
Graham Rohrer, assistant to vice-president, Baldwin-Hill Company, 


SECRETARY-TREASURER: Arnold J. Andrews, assistant publicity manager, 
Bucyrus-Erie Company, South Milwaukee, Wis. 


Past-PRESIDENT: Herbert V. 


Mercready, manager war contracts, Mag- 


nus Chemical Company, Garwood, N. J. 


of the graphic and plans division, de- 
tailed how his division provides pos- 
ters, recordings, communiques, pic- 
tures of products in use on the battle 
front, booklets and folders of facts, 
cartoon strips, house organ material 
motion pictures, and other related 
material designed to get over the cor- 
rect ideas about the war and its needs 
to the public. He 
recording made by a soldier on the 
African front and sent back to this 
country to be used in war plants, 
and a motion picture produced by the 


Signal Corps showing the important 


demonstrated a 


part played by walkie-talkies in an 
invasion action. 

Industrial advertisers were urged 
by Walter 
Power Plant Engineering, to get out 
into the field and talk with users of 
their products to learn what kind of 
information they should include in 


their advertising to help them get the 


Painter, vice-president, 


utmost service out of them. He ex- 
hibied many pieces of current adver- 
tising showing how the 
tied into the problems of the fields 


copy was 


covered. He suggested following the 
editorial pages of business papers for 
copy themes and to check company 
correspondence and complaint files to 
uncover users’ problems. 

The operations of the WPB War 
Productive Drive program was out- 
lined by William F. Todd, chief of 
the field Mr. Todd 
announced that T. K. Quinn, former 
head of the New York office of 


service section. 
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Maxon, Inc., has been appointed di- 
rector general of the Drive and a 
more intensified campaign will be 
launched to raise production schedules 
up to their quotas. The steel indus- 
try is to be given first attention. Mr. 
Quinn has named 100 men to an 
“Industrial Advertising Board,” one of 
the objects of which will be to in- 
crease the number of labor-manage- 
ment committees. 

The background for the afternoon 
session on postwar planning was laid 
by the luncheon speaker, Elmer Lind- 
seth, vice-president, Cleveland Elec- 


tric Illuminating Company, and 
chairman, Cleveland Committee on 
Economic Development. Mr. Lind- 


seth explained the structure and ob- 
jectives of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. If industry fails 
in the postwar period to achieve the 
opportunities which lie ahead of it in 
high-level production and employ- 
ment, he cautioned, it will not be 
because of any inability to produce, 
nor because of any inability to con- 
sume, but because of inability of the 
system of distribution to bring the 
two fundamentals of our economy 
together. Those who advise and guide 
business in matters of marketing and 
distribution, he said, have a challenge 
and an opportunity greater than ever 
before. 

Discussing the Washington aspect 
of postwar planning activity, Arthur 
W. Pearce, postwar plans editor, 
Modern Industry, said that two ele- 


ments of the economic pattern which 
an increasing number of responsible 
administration officials want to follow 
are: (1) a healthy respect for private 
industry and the job which it must 
do; (2) the centering of all economic 
planning on the maintenance of buy- 
ing power. Mr. Pearce feels that a 
dustry’s big chance to work with re- 
sponsible government toward build. 
ing a better life for the people of this 
country and those of other countries 
is now at hand. Industrial advert's- 
ing, he said, will have a big job to do 
in telling the story of materials and 
equipment which will be needed for 
the high-level production which must 
be maintained if postwar plans are 
to be realized. 

John May, vice-president, American 
Steel & Wire Company, told the meet- 
ing that his company is active now 
analyzing its products and measuring 
its markets for postwar business. 
While at first he thought it was too 
early to be delving into these matters, 
the farther he goes with the work the 
more important it appears, he ad- 
mitted. 

The fluctuation of prices due to 
supply and demand and _ economic 
conditions was explained by Dr. Clyd:? 
J. Crobaugh, chairman, Department 
of Marketing, Fenn College, Cleve- 
land. Despite regulations, he foresees 
higher prices in the postwar era in 
keeping with the demand for mer- 
chandise. 

The first step in getting ready to 
run copy definitely pointed to post- 
war is to institute action on definite 
marketing plans, Edwin L. Andrew, 
vice-president, Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, Inc., Cleveland, asserted in his 
address on “The Advertising Man and 
Postwar.” “In the meantime,” he 
advised, “your advertising can be 
doing something on the postwar job 
without ever once mentioning the 
idea. You can do this by what you 
say about your current product, by 
how you say it, and by what you do 
not say.” 

Recent surveys of the public’s at- 
titude toward advertising show it is 
impatient with bragging in advertis- 
ing, Mr. Andrew reported. “Your fu- 
ture customers are going to buy goods 
for their reasons, not to reward you 
for just having done your duty,” he 
declared. “These same surveys indi- 
cate also that postwar copy is very 
welcome, provided it is evident that 
the advertiser is thinking of postwar 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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by C. W. DEXTER 


Advertising Manager, Ilg Electric Ventilating Company, Chicago 


Ilg's Presentation to Wholesale 


Salesmen 


Colorful, dramatic visualizer used to sell distributor 


salesmen on 1943 


@ NOW that the new Ilg “Chalk 
Talk” portfolio has been actually 
tested before jobbing and distributing 
sales organizations and results are 
known, the story behind this highly 
successful presentation may be re- 
vealed. 

Back in November, 1942, the Ilg 
management group stood at one of 
those conventional “crossroads.” In 
collaboration with our agency, How- 
ard H. Monk and Associates of Rock- 
ford, Ill., there had been several weeks 


> of discussion about the 1943 program. 


Policies had been decisions had 
been made as to general objectives 
and advertising themes. The only 
question remaining was how much 
should be done. 

To better visualize this picture, let’s 
mentally revert to November, 1942. 
Practically a year of war, with all its 
vexing problems, lay immediately be- 
hind. Ahead stretched months, pos- 
sibly years, of the uncertain 
business activity any group of execu- 
tives ever tried to forecast. 

Should the budget be decreased? 
“mark 


set, 


most 


Should the company try to 
time” until the future became more 
cetain? (Many other companies were 


following this line of thought! ) 

Should the company continue on 
about the same basis as in past years? 
(This seemed safe, sound 
procedure! ) 


to be a 


Or should the company roll up its 
sleeves, turn on the heat and go all- 
out in its efforts to emerge in the 
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promotional and sales program 
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Front cover and one of the “spreads” in the Ilg Electric Ventilating Company visualization 
used to sell the company's wholesale salesmen on the part lig products are playing in the 
war, the expanded market for the products because of the war, how the story is being 
told to buying factors through advertising and direct mail, and finally a review of the 
company's postwar planning activities and how they, as salesmen, can tie in with it 


postwar era as the best known name 
in ventilation? (This is the kind of 
action that is often talked about, but 
seldom carried out! ) 

Based upon the fact that our stand- 
ard products, Ilg self-cooled motor 
propeller fans, universal blowers and 
unit heaters, were being used by the 
Army, the Navy, and vital war plants 
and we could further their sales 
through increased advertising; 
that our executive group had the cour- 
age and conviction to adopt this all- 
out program, a decision was reached 
most comprehensive 


also 


to initiate the 
promotional plan in our history. 
And then we sensed the definite 


need for a portfolio which would 
dramatically tell this powerful story 
to our distributing and jobbing or- 
ganizations. These wholesale sales- 
men were cooperating on war orders 
with our own branch office represent- 
atives and it was considered highly 
important that we explain “what- 
we’re-doing-to-help-you” to each man. 

Our agency and our company ex- 
ecutives “turned on the heat” and 
shortly thereafter emerged the port- 
folio illustrated here which was in- 
spiringly entitled “Horizons Unlim- 
ited.” Streamlined, “punchy,” multi- 
colored, it was developed along “Chalk 

(Continued on Page 118) 
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By N. C. PRATT 


Industrial Division Philips Lamps, Ltd., London 


An interesting review of how paper shortage in England 


played an important role in improving copy technique 


@ WHILE it is true to say that in- 
dustrial publicity has been the Cin- 
derella of British advertising for many 
years, it is equally true that the war 
has unwittingly proved to be its 
Fairy Godmother in many respects. 

Compared with the U.S.A., the 
circulation figures of pre-war techni- 
cal and trade journals in Britain were, 
and still are, ridiculously small. So, 
too, was the number of “prospects” 
for any particular industrial product. 
As a result neither press nor direct 
mail advertising was possible on the 
same lavish scale practiced in the Unit- 
ed States. It was not surprising, 
therefore, that advertising agencies 
were not particularly interested in 
industrial accounts, unless the client 
concerned was also engaged in na- 
tional advertising on a large scale, 
and so “carried” the comparatively 
unremunerative industrial account. 

One factor which militated against 
any improvement in the status of in- 
dustrial advertising was the prejudice 
of many industrial concerns against 
press advertising as an_ effective 
method of sales promotion. Too 
many firms advertised only because 
they “supposed they ought to do 
something,” and not because of any 
real faith in press advertising for in- 
dustrial products. The impossibility, 
particularly in the heavy industries, 
of showing results directly attribut- 
able to press advertising did not help 
to break down this resistance. 

At first it seemed as if the out- 
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break of war marked the end of any 
worth while industrial advertising. 
Naturally, many national campaigns 
for consumer goods were cancelled, 
and for no logical reason many indus- 
trial accounts went the same way. 
The position was further aggravated 
by the necessarily severe security reg- 
ulations, which fell particularly heav- 
ily on industrial advertisers; and by 
the fact that industrial concerns were 
wholly absorbed in the urgent business 
of switching over to war production, 
to the exclusion of all other considera- 
tions. 

For many months, industrial adver- 
tising went through a very lean time, 
but gradually a more rational outlook 
prevailed, until today, in the fourth 
year of war, its status in Britain is 
higher than it has ever been. 

There are many reasons for this. In 
the first place the industrial press has 
been forced by circumstances to put 
its house in order. Undoubtedly there 
were too many journals covering very 
limited markets. As their numbers 
grew, advertisers were becoming 
skeptical of the value of so many 
journals whose only real difference 
appeared to be in name. 

The initial drop in advertising rev- 
enue, the call-up of staffs and re- 
strictions on paper supplies, forced a 
number out of existence, and prompt- 
ed amalgamation amongst the others 
whose interests and readership were 
in identical markets. Thus it could 
be claimed that those journals which 





weathered the storm represented some 
of the cream of the industrial press. 

Secondly, many industrial advertis- 
ers were at last able to assess the true 
value of press advertising. Paper re- 
strictions had nearly stopped direct 
mail advertising, which was perhaps 
the most popular method of sales pro- 
motion, particularly in highly  spe- 
cialized markets. Exhibitions were 
banned, and most serious of all, the 
call-up of manpower steadily reduced 
the ranks of the semi-technical sales- 
men. Thus press advertising became 
a necessity, as it was realized that 
however essential goods might be, 
they would not sell themselves. 

Furthermore, industrial buyers, who 
in normal times would wait for a rep- 
resentative to call, were forced to 
write direct in reply to advertise- 
ment. Thus, for the first time, it 
became possible to check the real 
pulling power of press advertising, 
even for the most highly technical 
products, and many industrial con- 
cerns were agreeably surprised at the 
results obtained. 

With this better appreciation on 
the part of th: manufacturer of the 
value of press advertising, came an 
awakening interest in industrial ac- 
counts by the advertising agencies, 
who lost many national accounts and 
were striving to keep together a nu- 
cleus of their business until after the 
war. As a result the best brains in 
advertising have been applied to 4 
much neglected field. 
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Fig. |. Typical British sustaining or pres- 
tige advertising of companies which cannot 
deliver their regular products due to war 


Here then is the background 
against which to view the progress 
of industrial advertising in Britain 
after over three years of war. 

Like all advertising today in Brit- 
ain it can be roughly divided into 
First, pure prestige ad- 
vertising by firms whose products 
are no longer available or are wholly 
diverted from peacetime markets to 
fulfill service requirements. This type 
of campaign follows accepted tech- 
niques and requires no special men- 
tion. A typical example is shown in 
Fig. No. 1. 

Secondly, and of greater interest, be- 
cause it illustrates the change which has 
taken place in industrial advertising 
methods, is the type of advertising now 
used for industrial products which are 
in active demand, or for new products 
which have been marketed to meet 
the specialized requirements of indus- 
try geared to the highest peak of pro- 
duction. It is what might be termed 
“bread and butter” advertising and it 
more accurately reflects current opin- 
ion. See Fig. 2. 

One fundamental change is partic- 
ularly noticeable, and credit for it is 
largely due to the advertising agencies 
who have helped to convince the in- 


two classes. 


dustrial manufacturer that the engi- 
neer or technician is still the same man 
who buys soap, razors, clothes, etc., 
and that his entire mentality and out- 
look does not change so soon as he en- 
ters his office or works. As a result, 
the old drab, stilted advertising, which 
for so long was considered essential 
for the “technical man” is giving 


place to a good “human _ interest” 
method of approach. 


Britain's Industries 
must bave the BEST 


FIRE FICHTING provection 
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Fig. 2. Industrial advertising in British pub- 
lications is now taking on more interesting 
appearance, using human interest approach 


No longer is the predominant fea- 
ture a highly retouched and imper- 
sonal illustration of the article, dull 
and uninteresting but conscious of its 
own virtue. In its place is a human 
picture of the results which the en- 
gineer may expect from its use. 

A typical advertisement which gives 
useful information and facts about 
the product is shown in Fig. No. 3, 
while Fig. No. 4 illustrates the “‘edi- 
torial” appeal. Illustrations which 
show “how it works” are almost child- 
ishly simple. 

The engineer today is a very busy 
man. He has no time to go very 
deeply into a technical subject when 
glancing through a journal. If he is 
interested he will get all the facts 
later. Furthermore, the immense di- 
lution of labor means that many in- 
dustrial workers in responsible posi- 
tions have been well-trained, but 
mainly in their specific job. There- 





Fig. 4. Editorial technique with illustrations 
which tell a story at a glance also is being 
used on an increasing scale in British ads 










Fig. 3. Simple illustrations are now being 
used in British industrial advertising to tell 
a product story and show how it works 


fore if the product they are asked 
to use is something a little outside 
their experience it must be simply 
explained. 

The influence of editorial articles 
and of advertisements of an “edito- 
rial” nature has increased enormously 
since the outbreak of war, largely due 
to the fact that the reduction of sales 
staffs and of direct mail literature 
forces the industrial buyer to depend 
on his journals for information on 
the latest products. Here again, the 
enormous influx of freshly trained 
personnel has created a new class of 
reader who studies his particular jour- 
nal with care as a means of increasing 
his knowledge. The truth of this is 
seen also in the increasing demand for 
such printed literature as is available. 


In this connection, there is no 
doubt that in many spheres of indus- 
try the manufacturer of the equip- 
ment used has been largely responsible 
for the development of these indus- 
tries. Welding is a typical example. 
The great increase in its use in Brit- 
ain and in the variety of its appli- 
cations has been due in great measure 
to the pioneer research work of the 
manufacturers of welding equipment 
and supplies, and the wide circula- 
tion of the information so obtained 
through the medium of sales promo- 
tion literature. 


Finally, ad No. § is of particular 
interest because it is based on an ap- 
peal which is a direct result of the 
wartime influences. Never before has 
the British industrialist appreciated so 
clearly the influence which the com- 


(Continued on Page 116) 
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Typical color-page ad at the left which Acheson Colloids Corporation has been using in a contest to acquaint prospects with the many applicatic 
its products. War Bonds are given for the best answers as to why “dag” is used in manufacture or maintenance of products shown in sketches 
left. At righ’ are a spread and back page of booklet used in the follow-up, giving the prospect a simple but interesting story of “dag” colloidal gr 


Using a Contest ta Spread Product 
Information in Wartime 


How Acheson Colloids Corporation broadened its ad- 


vertising base and thereby expanded its products use 


WAR 


business, 


started we, 


@ WHEN THE 
like every other wondered 
how it would affect our own affairs, 
particularly our sales promotional ef- 
fort. We became very introspective 
about this phase of the business and 
began to slide our public relations 
program under the microscope, sec- 
tion by section, to see just how much 
of what we had been doing in the past 
few years was based on careful, scien- 
tific deductions from the known facts 
about our sales, and how much was 
We decided to do 
this graphically and devised for the 


just plain hunch. 


purpose a large chart, the form for 
which is here illustrated. 

For many years our sales depart- 
kept track of 
every known use for “dag” colloidal 
They were able to tell us 
there are approximately 146 distinct 


ment has carefully 


graphite. 


uses for our material throughout in- 
This was a good 
base operate. The 
next thing we needed to know was 
the type of individual, by his official 
title, who was responsible in the or- 


dustry in general. 


from which to 


ganization of each customer for 
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By JOHN MATHER LUPTON 


Director Public Relations, Acheson 
Colloids Corporation, Port Huron, 
Mich. 


This, we 
knew, would be of great importance 
when we reached the point of select- 
ing media. In the case of every indi- 


specifying our products. 


vidual use for our material, by check- 
ing carefully, we learned whether ad- 
ministration, engineering, miainte- 
nance, production, design, purchasing 
or some other department was re- 
sponsible for our orders. 

Next we matched our customer 
lists against the 146 applications for 
“dag” colloidal graphite, and by aud- 
iting the dollar volume in each field 
we were able to chart pictorially the 
relative importance of each use to us 
Obviously, 


the major importance of this infor- 


in terms of actual sales. 


mation was to point out our most 
valuable customer groups, and to as- 
sist us enormously later when we 
bought space. 

Across the top of our chart we 
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plotted the different industries where- 
in our material is used. We discov- 
ered, when this was finished that the 
146 applications represented ninety- 


six different industrial groups. Nat- 
urally, because of the confidential 


nature of the information, the chart 
is reproduced here before being 
filled in. 

Although it takes only a few sen- 
tences to explain the construction of 
our market study chart, it took a 
great deal longer to prepare it. To 
anyone who has products to sell, and 
who contemplates a similar investiga- 
tion of markets we would offer this 
one caution—don’t plan to do it in 


a week or two. Our’s took about 
four months. It means analyzing 
customer lists and correspondence, 


orders and other sales records, and 
it involves the sometimes extremely 
dificult job of securing a consider- 
able amount of codperation from 
other departments. 

When our chart was finished, the 
information it provided more than 
made up for the time invested in it. 
In the first place, it showed us ac- 
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curately in which industries and for 
which purposes our largest sales were 
made. Thus we were quickly able to 
markets from a 
To an advertiser 


deduce our major 
media standpoint. 
concerned with only a few markets 
or products, this may not seem like 
much of an accomplishment, but 
when one is dealing in terms of myriad 
uses for the same material in ninety- 
industries, it becomes 
also makes it 


six different 
more significant. It 
easy to realize how inaccuracies de- 
velop in sales promotional work with- 
out such investigations. 

Before we could begin to lay out 
an advertising program we still had 
to discuss the problems of wartime 
procedure, and to evaluate our posi- 
tion in the post-Pearl Harbor econ- 
omy. We knew that many businesses 
were faced with either a serious cur- 
tailment of their normal advertising 
or with the necessity for re-directing 
it along institutional rather than 
strictly promotional lines. We won- 
dered whether we would have to take 
the same tack; whether we would 
have to sell war bonds, production 
drives, worker morale, etc. 

This problem practically resolved 
itself. In the first place, the govern- 
ment had taken a very favorable at- 
titude with respect to the essentiality 
of our business. Plant protection of- 
fcials, draft boards, and the War 
Production Board were encouraging by 
the codperation. Also, we do not do 
business solely with the government, 
as is the case with many manufac- 
turers today. While our business is 
practically entirely war production, 
our customers are more numerous 
than ever and are distributed widely 
among a very large number of indus- 
tries, and all of whom have war con- 
tracts or sub-contracts. 

Thirdly, a little bit of our material 
goes a long way, and the enlarge- 
ment of our plant from time to time 
to increase production is not a seri- 
ous matter with respect to allocated 
building materials, equipment, etc. 
Nor are we concerned to any great 
degree with manpower problems. 

Most important of all, price, a fac- 
tor which had always disciplined our 
Progress in peacetime, was no longer 
a hindrance. A prospect, who two 
years ago might have hesitated to try 
“dag” colloidal graphite because he 
thought it was too expensive, is now 
only interested in one thing—‘“will 
it do the job?”. This has been a great 
boon, because we knew that the prod- 
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Chart used by Acheson Colloids Corporation to visualize the markets and buying factors for 
its products as a basis for selecting proper media to cover them in relation to importance 


uct, once tried, would not only do 
the job but would soon prove to be 
more economical because a_ given 
quantity of it goes so much farther 
than conventional materials. Prodded 
by war demands, production men, 
who had previously held aloof, were 
willing to give our dispersions a try 
—which is all we had ever sought 
for them. 

This meant, of course, that appli- 
cation after application began to de- 
velop. 

Lumping this information together 
we decided that the best contribution 
we could make to the War Production 
Program as a company would be to 
expand our educational advertising 
program, and to restrict it only in- 
sofar as uses for our product not 
specifically related to the war effort 
were concerned. 

Our experience with forging lubri- 
cants is a good case in point. If 
forging lubricants containing “dag” 
colloidal graphite were saving tools 
and manhours in one shell factory, it 
was our responsibility to see that 
other forgings manufacturers knew 
about our products. We had many 
such case histories in other industries 
to go on. Sales, for us, had become 
an obligation as well as an opportu- 
nity. 

After deciding on this new adver- 
tising policy, our first major problem 
was one of media. The chart helped 
us immensely. We could see, by re- 
ferring to it, which uses and which 
industries came first in point of vol- 
ume and essentiality. We could easily 
eliminate those industries which were 


not of importance to the war effort 
and those which were too small to 
warrant exploitation. When we fin- 
ished, we had come to the conclusion 
that aviation, machinery, metal- 
working, factory management, the 
chemical industry, and power were 
our major fields. Already our media 
selection problem had narrowed down 
considerably. 

We then decided to select the two 
leaders in each of these fields, and to 
take alternating six-page schedules in 
each pair of publications. By leaders, 
we meant those publications with the 
largest circulations in their respective 
markets and with good service records 
and reputations. We were not neces- 
sarily concerned with whether they 
were the official organs of technical 
groups in their industries. We had 
decided to broaden our base, and to 
reach as many people as possible in 
those fields, and we were going after 
the man at the machine as well as the 
engineer and college-trained official. 

Knowing that “dag” colloidal 
graphite is a rather abstruse subject, 
and that people today are busier than 
ever, we realized that we would have 
to hit upon a type of advertisement 
which would have superior attention- 
getting potential, and which would 
hold readership for a longer period 
than the advertisement across the gut- 
ter. It was at this point that we 
hit upon the contest idea and we 
found, as we developed it, that this 
particular type of advertisement of - 
fered us many advantages. 

We had first to satisfy ourselves 

(Continued on Page 120) 

































































Booklets For and by Employes 


Two techniques which have been effective in inter- 


esting workers in advertising and improving morale 


@ THIS WAR PERIOD provides 
further opportunity for shop and ad- 
vertising men to really understand 
each other. And with value to all 

. particularly the buyer. For it 
will give him an improved brand of 
promotion, based largely on shop fact. 

However, I have interviewed shop 
men by the scores in many plants 
during the past two years, and I find 
they still too often have wrong con- 
ceptions of advertising departments. 
But its effects 
come sometimes so close to it that I 
have known some shop men to enjoy 
giving the advertising department the 
wrong steer, fail to provide it with 
all copy facts, or just not want to 
be bothered with such “funny men” 
around. 

Such within-shop relations need not 
be. There is so much that the curious 
advertising writer can learn within 
the plant and there is so much that he 
can teach the shop man that warm 
community of interest between them 
should be maintained. And this can 
be done. 

Cordiality is always founded pri- 
marily upon recognition of the other 
fellow’s value. The advertising per- 
sonnel so seldom goes through most 
plants that shop men wouldn’t know 
them if they saw them. Too many ad- 
vertising managers feel so entirely 
out of place in a plant superintend- 
ent’s office that they are self-con- 
scious. Now is the time when the 
advertising department can make the 
shop feel important, gain morale val- 
ues from planned contact and ac- 
quaintance among shop foremen, ex- 
hibit curiosity characteristics in want- 
ing to learn what the shop is doing. 
All shop men melt when writers ap- 
pear humble. 


It isn’t an enmity. 
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By GERALD E. STEDMAN 


Some will say that such contacts 
cannot be tolerated because shop men 
cannot waste their time. I agree, if 
the contacts are on the basis of swap- 
ping yarns or getting in the way. But 
the criticism is crazy if an intel- 
ligent, interested, precise advertising 
man carries himself around the shop 
as a listening audience, giving depart- 
ment heads and foremen the chance to 
rightfully crow about their achieve- 
ments. 

Shop men don’t talk much at first. 
Contacts should be purposely short 
and inquisitive. Confidence gained, 
however, and the department will be 
called into the shop frequently to 
view all manner of achievements. 

Some of the great heroisms of 
these times are being performed along 
the bench, on the line, and over the 
board where there is originating an 
entirely better engineering, processing, 
material handling, heat treating, tool 
designing. Shop morale _ increases 
when men know there is an awareness 
and appreciation of them. 

There are ingenious, beneficial ways 
to step up shop relationships. Of these, 
two techniqrves can bring immediate 
results: 

(1) Let the advertising depart- 
ment ask shop advice on copy matters 
and use that advice as nearly as pos- 
sible, in the exact words in which it 
is given. 

(2) Prepare and print occasional 
booklets in agreeable style, having to 
do with general work practice, spe- 
cifically helpful to workers in all 
shop departments. 

Good example of Technique I is a 
“Book of Facts” produced by The 
Lathrop-Paulson Company, Chicago, 








manufacturer of can washing and 


conveying equipment. This provides 
a “comparison point meter” for buy- 
ers of receiving room equipment in 
the problems of milk handling. 

Lathrop-Paulson holds to the simple 
policy that the buyer desires facts 
rather than salesmanship. And _ in 
sixty-four compact pages, this book- 
let proceeds to give the facts in neat, 
shop-flavored manner, totalling fifty- 
three minutes reading time, covering 
five divisions of equipment. Com- 
parison, point by point, gives pros- 
pective buyers exact information for 
selection of equipment, enabling de- 
cision on equipment best suited to 
specific jobs, from standpoints of efh- 
ciency, dependability, economy of op- 
eration, durability. 

The good layout of this book does 
not concern us here; its copy develop- 
ment does. According to H. D. 
throp, president, Lathrop - Paulson 
Company: “Our organization was of 
the opinion that our product was out- 
standing and was made up of many 
features, many of them special and not 
found competitively. The advertis- 
ing department spent some time go- 
ing over the machine and tabulated 
seventy features or paragraphs de- 
scribing the L-P Super Straightaway 
washer. This seemed to cover the 
subject quite thoroughly. But I de- 
cided to find out what the shop 
thought. We selected fifteen of the 
personnel most informed and asked 
them to give their individual under- 
standings. It was with great satis- 
faction and surprise that we found 
that their thinking increased ‘fact- 
features’ from seventy to 144. 

“The individual statements of these 
features have been set down in the 
L-P Book of Facts as nearly ver- 
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, employes of The Lathrop-Paulson Company were given an opportunity to check the product features of the company’s line of receiving room equip- 
Lin copy for the booklet at the left, they increased them from seventy to 144, thus indicating the value of getting the workers’ viewpoints on what 
bature in advertising. The booklet of the Michigan Seamless Tube Company at the right was designed to help workers spot product defects not only in 
, operations but those of other departments as well, thus increasing the efficiency throughout the entire organization and cutting down rejects) 
and batim as possible. This provides the that plant when covering another excellently bled photo-cover. Its con- 
des advantage of varied perspective by story. tinuity is simply illustrated in the 
5 t many individual viewpoints. By fol- “Every one of us at Michigan slide-film-script manner. The inex- 
™ lowing exact words as closely as pos- Seamless Tube Company,” said Wil- pensive offset printing might not do 
sible, we showed respect for each liam A. McHattie, president, as I for ornate customer promotions, but 
ple man’s ability to express himself. They complimented the “E”  brassards it looks like a million to a man in 
= liked that. proudly floating from plant banners, the shop, who, if he gets any message 
- “It was interesting to discover that “has opportunity to be of special serv- at all, finds it a mimeographed, dryly 
a eighty of the 144 features were ex- ice in this war. We can all spot and written, unillustrated piece of copy. 
-— clusive with our equipment. _ Para- stop defects. So we have provided this Mr. McHattie insists on making his 
7 graph points covering each of these booklet so that our workers could in-plant literature attractive. The 
ng were emphasized by stars as well as look at the pictures and read about fact that his employes read it is proved 
ne heavy type.” the defects they might stop in their by the awards the company has re- 
or One of the idosyncracies of the departments. We then ask them to ceived. Subtly but surely this shows 
for shop man is that he feels he cannot check over other operations in the astuteness in showing the worker that 
ie. write. He becomes ashamed of his plant so that each will know the the company cares. 
pi scrawly handwriting or is panicked other defects we must all stop be- It is conclusive that opportunities 
wi in trying to dictate. His mind al fore they go any further. . abound for the advertising department 
comes confusedly focused on expres- The booklet takes up raw material, to be more helpful within the shop. 
e- 7 sion rather than thought. But I have production, hot working, pointing, General work practice booklets is one 
a found thet when his simple, long-hand annealing, pickling, bbricating, cold of a number of ways . . . but these, 
expression on the back of a grease- drawing, tube reducer, straightening, because they are signally instructive 
- soiled envelope, written at his bench inspection, shipping defects, that to the job, give workers awareness 
a or machine is translated into print, it might occur except for the thus of overall problems, give them the at- 
Yes usually results in some of the most trained eagle eyes of everyone. It mosphere of being important and well 
bs clearly expressed industrial copy that ends_ by illustratively kicking Old thought of, offer a real morale oppor- 
, can be found. His ego is bolstered to Man Defect right out the plant gate. tunity. 
- see it in print. The act becomes an There are many such general work ; es 
7 event that he likes to talk about to practices that can be similarly em- Finally, it is human nature to feel 
we his family and show to his friends. phasized in every plant, making it flattered by S aye. Long before 
a Who, after all, doesn’t like to crow the duty of all to be on the general as Dale Carnegie, Benjamin Franklin 
“i about something different, construc- well as specialized lookout. learned and — of how ~ make 
ay tive, or entirely new that he has done? The booklet is well executed. Most friends by asking favors of one’s — 
be Often the morale value of such an act instructions of this nature are han- mies. Shop personnel eagerly awaits 
e- lingers in the man’s good will for dled by bulletin, posted on the par- the chance 1 do favors that mean 
. T years. This technique is a hint of ticular department’s board. If hand- something, when sincerely asked. 
, one way to draw closer to the shop, ed out they are generally too uninter- These two seemingly minor tech- 
: and make them like you. esting to gain attention. Seldom do niques can do much in the improve- 
“ Example of the second technique, they deal with anything other than a ment of plant morale today. They 
4 supplying occasional booklets concern- special problem of a special depart- will redound to better copy, better 
‘ ing general work practice, is an ex- ment. Yet workers enjoy the sense work, and better understanding; all 
“ cellently conceived, pocket - sized of general understanding. Such bulle- of which will be of benefit to the 
piece, “How to Spot and Stop De- tins usually create a negative rather buyer and to the enterprise. Indeed, 
» fects,” put out by Michigan Seamless than a codperative identity in the it appears that this is the time for 
. Tube Company, South Lyons, Mich., worker’s hand. the advertising department to be- 
” which I ran across on a recent trip to This booklet, contrariwise, has an come acquainted with the shop. 
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By EDWARD R. HALPERIN 


Account Executive, The McCarty Company, Los Angeles 


The Postwar Marhet of the West 


Outlook for the Pacific Coast market after the war 
and how the industrial centers are preparing for it 


@ PIONEERING DAYS are not 
over in the West. With 9,791,906 
people swarming into its domain from 
1900 to 1940, investment and sales 
opportunities are vast for the manu- 
facturer who has something to dis- 
tribute to the public. 

So if you are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of distribution, I thought 
it best to call upon a jury of import- 
ant western industrialists to tell you 
why the West can be one of your 
markets for future profitable distribu- 
tion. That they are prejudiced, | 
grant you, possibly the country’s most 
prejudiced jury ever to utter sen- 
tences of advice. 

“Our position commands the fu- 
ture,” was what A. P. Giannini told 
me when I asked him about the 
West’s ability to consolidate its in- 
dustrial gains made during the war. 
Mr. Giannini should know! Founder 
and chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of one of the leading banks of 
the world, whose resources on Dec. 
31, 1942, to the dollar, were $2,771,- 
689,631, Mr. Giannini operates ap- 
proximately 500 branch banks in over 
300 communities of California. “Post- 
war, the continued development of 
our West Coast region is inevitable. 
Our position commands the future. 

“In the products of farm and 
orchard we already lead. Industrially 
we are into our stride. New popula- 
tion, much of it the skilled type, has 
flowed to us and more will come. 
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Real future opportunities lie not only 
within our own region but also to the 
south, west and north, all within easy 
contact in this new age of air trans- 
port. By air our products (fresh 
fruits, for instance) will be delivered 
overnight to places previously requir- 
ing weeks and months to reach. 
“Peace will find Europe exhausted 
and dispirited, her industrial organiza- 
tion destroyed, her material resources 
consumed. Political, economic, and 
spiritual rehabilitation will take years. 
In the meantime a newly inspired 
China will sparkplug a new era of 
development in the Orient. Latin- 
America’s progressive pace will in- 
crease. Australasia will be closer to the 


western world because of wartime 
association. The liberated Philippines 
will have need for encouragement and 
development. 

“All these regions will naturally 
look to us and we will meet their 
needs. Our great waterpower proj- 
ects provide great reservoirs of in- 
dustrial power; we have the industrial 
organization to use it; we have the 
skilled manpower for the plants and 
our famous climatic advantages for 
year-round working and living; we 
have natural resources in abundance 
and we have the will to progress. 

“With huge postwar needs to sup- 
ply and the means and the will to 
supply them, the destiny of our West 





occupies for this purpose. 





@ THE EXPANSION of the West Coast as a great industrial area, 
which had been progressing at a rapid pace for many years, has 
been tremendously accelerated by the war. Many of the greatest 
war industries, such as aircraft and shipbuilding, are heavily con- 
centrated on the Pacific Coast. And the addition of basic industries, 
such as steel mills, along with probable great industrial develop- 
ment of the orient and the entire area washed by the Pacific Ocean, 
points to a continuance of this development in the postwar era. 

In this, the last of a series of articles by Mr. Halperin, account 
executive of The McCarty Company, one of the leading industrial 
agencies of the country, is an analysis of the West Coast with 
specific reference to the part it shall be called upon to play in 
supplying the materials and equipment which will be required by 
the countries which rim the Pacific Ocean for rehabilitation and the 
establishment of new industrialized nations. The accompanying 
maps visualize the strategic position the new industrialized West 
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Nobody can hold us 


Coast is plain. 
back!” 
Another banker, Elden Smith of 
the Security-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles, refreshes our memory 
that the wartime boom is no bubble: 


e 


‘In viewing the future, it should be 
remembered that Southern California 
industry demonstrated its economic 
strength by growing throughout the 
depressed decade of the thirties. Nu- 
merous national concerns saw fit to 
open branch plants here during that 
period. Two of our major aircraft 
companies were founded in the twen- 
ties, and all of the others started 
their operations here in the thirties, 
many years before the present war 
was in sight.” 

As to the tasks ahead, America’s 
ace producer and son of the Far West, 
Henry J. Kaiser, has this to say: 
“The business of rebuilding a war- 
torn world and restoring a war- 
drained economy could keep every 
wheel of American industry and 
every acre of American agriculture 
fully employed for twenty years.” 

Perhaps you would like to know 
what a newspaper man thinks about 
this section? Clarence R. Lindner, 
general manager of the San Francisco 
Examiner, one of the important links 
in the national Hearst chain, states 
his belief: “Magnesium will be of 
tremendous importance in making the 
West Coast a new and great industrial 
factor after the war—das will the 
steps taken toward making it self- 
sufficient in steel production. . . . For 
some years, until depletion of bottoms 
is overcome, ship building here should 
keep a large employment roll going 

99 

Mr. Lindner then voices the thought 
accented by Mr. Giannini, Mr. Mer- 
cier and many other Coast men whom 
I questioned: ‘Pacific ports will do 
new business with Russia— with a 
gradually industrialized China and a 
further industrialized India (now no 
longer a debtor to England on that 
score).”” 

Caution, too, is advised by A. G. 
Coons, former OPA official and dean 
of Occidental College. He warns that 
the Pacific Slope, no longer a re- 
gional economic area, but an inte- 
grated part of the national economy 
and subject to economic conditions 
prevailing throughout the world, must 
exercise caution in its after-the-war 
thinking. “Unemployment, as much 
as fifty per cent, may be due to war 
production change-overs.” 
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to the Routes of the Flying Clipper Ships 


me SERVICE ACTIVELY OPERATED 
emo SERVICE TEMPORARILY SUSPENDED 
wmneweee SERVICE PROJECTED 

ememnnee SERVICE OPERATED SEASONALLY 


This Pan American Airways map, showing pre-war and some postwar routes of the Flying 
Clippers, visualizes the world markets which will look to the Pacific Coast as a major source 
of supply for everything they will need for economic rehabilitation when the war is over 


It might help you in interpreting 
America’s and the Coast’s future trade 
with Pacific area countries, if you 
knew the extent of our previous deal- 
ings. The total population of all the 
countries bordering on the Pacific 
Ocean comes close to half of the 
population of the world, which is 
today estimated at about two billion. 
During 1939, United States trade 
with Pacific area countries (Canada, 
Japan, Malaya, Philippines, China, 
Mexico, Netherlands Indies, Australia, 
U.S.S.R., Columbia, Chile, New Zea- 
land) was: Imports—$2,318,300,000; 
exports—$3,177,300,000. 

Palmer Hoyt, publisher of The 
Oregonian, one of the voices of the 
productive Northwest, adds to the 
record with this strong statement: 
“The great nations of the future are 
the United States, Russia and China.” 
He has a few “western” thoughts, 
too: “Abundance of water power, 
plus ideal climatic conditions insure 
an industrial march of empire west- 
ward that will overcome both the 
normal resistance to change and the 
application of the cartel. .. . We are 
entering a world of light metals and 
plastics. The forests of the North- 
west will furnish those plastics and 
the soils of the western ranges will 
yield the light metals.” Being a 


newspaper man, Mr. Hoyt sums up 
all the reasons for the West’s con- 
tinuing growth in this headline 
fashion: “Henry Kaiser.” 

Talking about pioneering, here is a 
bit of cogent thinking from Paul 
Shoup, president of the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association: “After 
every great war in history people in 
great number have sought new habi- 
tats and new homes. Now a 
great many young Americans, prob- 
ably reaching into millions, will have 
spent some time on the Pacific Coast 
during this war period. The same at- 
tractions that have so greatly in- 
creased the population of California 
during this century will still be here, 
both with respect to living and op- 
portunity to make a living.” 

And Dean Sherman, editor of 
Alaska Life Magazine, gives us this 
picture: “Alaska is destined to be one 
of the major Pacific markets follow- 
ing the war. In normal times it was 
a one hundred million dollar market 
and all evidences point to a tremen- 
dous postwar increase.” Sherman is 
supported in this view by Harold 
Richardson, one of the editors of 
Engineering News-Record, who re- 
cently returned from a trip on ‘the 
new Alcan Highway. Richardson told 
me about the great undeveloped riches 
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The relationship of the West Coast to world markets of the future by air-transport is 
shown in this global projection map of Western Air Lines. Shortening the delivery time 
through use of the air lanes will open up markets heretofore practically out of reach 


waiting to be tapped in Alaska. And 
Vice-President Wallace recently pre- 
dicted that the Alcan Highway was 
but a part of the great chain of high- 
ways that would some day connect 
trafic between the West Coast and 
Siberia, and from these continue 
through the heart of the new indus- 
trial Russia—and eventually wind up 
in Paris. 

Assuming that by now the jury has 
given you a conviction—that the 
Pacific Slope is one of your future 
markets, here are a few concrete sug- 
gestions for entering this distribution 
region. Just the other day the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, in an 
effort to speed local war production 
and to improve the Southern Cali- 
fornia economy of self sufficiency, 
issued a list of products not manu- 
factured in Los Angeles county, but 
for which a demand exists. The 
voluminous list includes basic mate- 
rials; industrial parts, supplies and 
equipment; machinery; consumer 
goods; and construction of building 
materials. If you want to know about 
distribution and particularly about the 
products you manufacture in relation 
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to the Southern California market, 
write and query James F. Bone, man- 
ager of the Industrial Department, 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
He will tell you of 300 opportunities 
for profitable service in this area, 
items, perhaps, to which you might 
convert in the postwar period. 

San Francisco’s ““Work Pile” grass 
roots program for postwar rehabilita- 
tion of private business, mercantile 
and industrial, is attracting so much 
national attention the ciy’s Chamber 
of Commerce has been swamped with 
inquiry. It is conducting an inten- 
sive survey, as are Stockton and 
Bakersfield, to assess accumulating 
goods and services demands in order 
to place in all business hands thor- 
ough lists of needs, opportunities and 
sales prospects the minute peace comes. 

Probably one of the best informed 
men, market-wise, on the Coast is 
Roy Phelan, district manager at Los 
Angeles for McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company. Roy has personally visited 
every industrial plant of importance 
and he knows intimately all the mar- 
kets which the many McGraw-Hill 
business publications serve. Roy 


thinks: “Basic markets can be studied 
now and plans developed by each in- 
dividual company relative to its ‘place 
in the sun,” when we again are able 
to devote our time and energy along 
peaceful lines.” Mr. Phelan is sold on 
the West and is a prolific source of 
industrial market information. 

Another man who knows these 
markets is Jim Hines, who publishes 
Western Machinery and Steel World, 
and Pacific Marine Review. He tells 
me it is hard for him to modify his 
enthusiasm for the Coast’s future, 
because: . the extent to which 
basic industries are being established 
here, or those already here are experi- 
encing great expansion in facilities,” 
Don Forster of King Publications, 
Western Construction News and 
Western Industry, can tell you exactly 
the differences that affect western 
construction as against eastern. These 
differences he'll give you under the 
headings of “Terrain,” “Elevation,” 
“Aridity,” “Temperature,” and “Dis- 
tances.” 

If you want to distribute 
products to the petroleum industry 
out here, check with Russell Palmer, 
who publishes Petroleum World. He 
can tell you about the large expan- 
sions in California refining, drilling, 
production and marketing. Or, if you 
want to talk to a Coast enthusiast 
who is a New Yorker, pick up your 
phone and call Rex Wadman. He 
publishes the successful Diesel Prog- 
World Petroleum, Sugar and 
other industrial publications. Says 
Rex to me: “The Pacific Coast after 
this war will be a self-sufficient part 
of this country; it will produce what 
it needs, both from a heavy industry 
and a merchandise standpoint.” 


your 


ress, 


So don’t merely stand convicted by 
the prejudiced jury which I inducted 
for you. Since your big job is dis- 
tribution, especially after the war, 
start writing now for more informa- 
tion about Coast markets for your 
products. There are many other west- 
ern publications who will gladly sup- 
ply you with information regarding 
your field. There’s Ted McKee of 
Western City, or M. G. Hauser of 
Equipment & Materials Reporter, and 
a host of other distribution experts. 

And if you want to get enough 
informative literature with which to 
paper your hen house, write to the 
various chambers of commerce — in 
any city of the West. It’s their job 
to give you information. Besides, are 
they prejudiced! 
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By J. ARCHER KISS 


J. Archer Kiss Advertising Agency, Chicago 


Don't Ouerlech the Dealers Salesmen 
Iu Your Promotion 


Advertising to the dealer and his salesmen should be 


directed to their particular interest in your product 


@ TRADE ADVERTISING on in- 
dustrial material and equipment which 
are moved through dealers have al- 
ways carried entirely too much con- 
sumer appeal. It may be natural for 
equipment or 


the 


respective 


manufacturer of 
material to think of 
utility of their 
products, but in advertising to the 


the 
the 


ultimate 


source 


dealer a different approach is needed. 

A manufacturer of shingles cannot 
the picture of his shingles 
adorning a million homes. He knows 
every reason why the home owner 
should prefer his shingles, but surely 
there should be a different copy theme 
used in dealer publications. It may 
seem like elementary advice but the 
“You'll like it” 
copy in trade journals shows that ad- 
overshoot _ the 


consumer copy 


predominance of 
vertisers too often 
dealer by 
in dealer papers. 

The most neglected group is the 


running 


dealer’s salesmen—the men_ whose 
duties involve direct contact with the 
These people who stand 
at the point of sale and must answer 
the endless 
seldom adequately fortified with the 
right answers. The consumer has his 
periodicals. The dealer is swamped 
with endless suggestions and proposi- 
tions—but those who stand at the 
critical selling front have been left to 
their own devices—and that’s 
good enough. Not any more! 


consumer. 


consumer questions are 


not 
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It is obvious that selling your prod- 
uct to the boss puts it in stock, but 
it will only get off the shelf and leave 
room for another shipment if the man 
who meets the customer knows how 
to sell your product. We have been 
shouting our heads off about con- 
sumer service, what our products will 
do for the ultimate owner, how 
they will look in service, what 
delight they will be to the owner. All 
this is very preity wishful thinking, 
but before the dream can come true 
a very human salesman with a very 
difficult customer must tell your story 
so that it will be believed and acted 
upon. That man is your emissary. He 
is working for you, the manufac- 
turer, just as much as he is for the 
dealer. Where is he going to get the 
selling facts about. your material or 
equipment if he does not get them 
from you? Too often the owner of 
the business expects a salesman to 
concoct his own selling strategy. The 
manufacturer, on the other hand, is 
so eager to make the sale that he for- 
gets that selling to dealers is not 
profitable unless the product is, in 
turn, sold by the dealer. 

On the other hand, the dealer does 
not sell the products himself. He has 
a sales staff for that purpose. Nor 
is he interested in how equipment 
functions, how much it costs or other 
such consumer questions except as 
they relate to sales, to profits, to 


satisfied customers, to ease of oper- 
ating his business. You may tell him 
the same facts but they should be 
worded to show that your product: 
(1) will sell readily, (2) will result 
in satisfied customers, (3) will net 
a fair profit, (4) will not occupy too 
much storage space, (5) will be easy 
to handle, (6) will build good will. 
From the standpoint, the 
service of any device is a means to 
an end, not tke end itself. 


dealer’s 


You may oe sure that the dealer’s 
salesmen cannot escape these consid- 
erations. They hear the complaints 
of dissatisfied customers. They must 
personally handle the product, store 
it, drag it out, put it away again, 
if countermen. They must combat 
competitive sales arguments. Why 
isn’t it the manufacturer’s job to tell 
these salespeople precisely how to go 
about solving these numerous prob- 
lems? 

The fact that a certain wall board 
will not warp does not interest the 
man who sells it except as such non- 
warping qualities assure future sales 
and in some way contribute to his 
personal comfort or profit. Why then 
must we enumerate a list of product 
superiorities and leave it to the sales- 
man’s own ingenuity to discover what 
these features mean to him? Why 
not tell the WHOLE story? Why 
not, in fact, direct the story to him? 
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Making the Headline Select the Reader | 


Since it seems so difficult for some advertisers to distinguish between con- 


sumer, dealer, and salesmen’s copy, here are a few headlines which clearly 
appeal to specific types of readers. Obviously, the body copy and entire appeal 
should be equally as sharply focused. This does, at least, prove that even the 


headline can take the selling theme and apply it precisely to the men who 


sell for the dealer. 

Propuct—Flooring. 

CONSUMER interest—Comfort. 
or fuss.” 

DEALER interest—Market. 
need of reflooring. 


SALESMAN interest—Selling Efficiency. 


ing energy.” 
Propuct—Pliers. 
CONSUMER interest—U/fility. 
DEALER interest—Saleabilit y. 
one.” 
SALESMAN interest—Selling case. 


and he’ll sell himself.” 


Why not tell it to the men who 
sell it? 

Salesmen want to know: 

1. How the product can be sold. 

2. Specifically what sales strategy 
to use in selling. 

3. Substantiating the facts to aid 
in proving their contentions. 

4. Bolstering testimonials to win 
the skeptical customer. 

§. Short cuts and methods of stor- 
ing the product. 

6. Where prospects may be found 
and HOW to reach them. 

7. Precisely how 
quiries should be answered. 


consumer  in- 


8. How dealer aids should be used 
effectively. 

9. Diagrams, charts and support- 
ing evidence which may be clipped 
from the advertisement and used in 
selling. 

10. How to meet competition. 

The advertiser’s attitude is impor- 
tant since all of this information must 
be directed to salespeople. © Similar 
facts may be in your advertising now, 
but if they are directed to the con- 
sumer you cannot expect the salesman 
to read the advertisement, let alone 
study the facts you present. And if 
tells these truths for the 


purpose of selling equipment or ma- 


the copy 


terials to the dealer, again the vast 
sales organization looks the other way. 

Once you discover the potentiality 
of this great, neglected field it is im- 
perative to find a medium which will 
reach the actually - sell. 
Many fine periodicals enjoy a large 
Many dealer or- 
ganizations make a practice of rout- 


men who 


salesmen readership. 
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“Lay 


“Almost every home has at least one room in 


“The pliers with the razor jaws.’ 
“Made to suit electricians—appeals to every- 


it over the eld floor without mess 


“Bigger dollar volume for your sell- 


, 


“Just hand him a pair of these pliers— 


ing certain business papers to everyone 
who meets the customer. If you will 
address your copy to them directly, 
they will not be made to feel that 
they are simply peeking through a 
keyhole while you are talking to the 
boss. 

What an uncrowded area of appeal 
for those manufacturers who will rec- 
ognize the fact that good advertising 
does not consist of boasting nor of 
pressure but rather of education— 
education for the man who is to stand 
at the critical point where sales are 
made and where all your selling effort 
may go for naught. 


And there is an auxiliary value to 
advertising direct to the second level 
readers—those _ people 
do not appear on the subscription lists. 


whose names 
Suppose your advertising reaches an 
organization which does not carry 
Obviously the sales- 
But, if 
your appeal is properly focused, the 
salesman will be sold on the ease of 


your product? 


men readers cannot sell it. 


selling your product, the fine selling 
strategy which it provides and the 
potent selling aids which you fur- 
nish. When you’ve made the selling 
of your product alluring, he'll see that 
the boss finds out about it because 
he wants to make his job easier and 
his salary larger. And when a sales- 
man tells his employer, “I can sell 


this product if you'll get it in,” you 


have a priceless ally right ‘where 
friends count most. 
When you get a dealer salesman 


to go to bat for you, it means that 
your product moves on the shelf— 


and OFF! 
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Advertisers looking for new field 
to take up the slack of trade detoured 
to the war can spend some profitabie 
time considering media reaching the 
dealer’s sales staff and using copy 
which: 

1. Shows salesman how he can per- 
sonally profit by selling the product, 

2. Shows him how this product 
eliminates customer friction which 
makes his day miserable. 

3. Clearly expresses an attitude of 
interest in the salesman’s problems 
and provides him with defensive and 
offensive techniques. 

4. Recognizes the importance of 
the men who sell and respects them 
for it. 

It all seems so very simple and so 
very obvious, yet look through any 
dealer paper and you will find almost 
the entire advertising effort directed 
at the dealer, with the consummate 
purpose of getting him to sign an 
order, or a reproduction of the ad- 
vertiser’s consumer copy. Even the 
salesmen who call on the dealer have 
no time to contact the men who 
make the final These critical 
people can only be reached through 
trade journal advertising directed spe- 
cifically to them. 


sale. 


There never was a more propitious 
time for this type of copy shift than 
right now. Sales personnel is con- 
stantly changing. Even those sales 
persons who knew your product are 
shifting their interests to military af- 
New sales staff are ripe for 
promotion. They will not only be 
receptive to your story but will grasp 
it eagerly as an aid to making good 
on a new job. The boss may still be 
the same, probably is; but to the man 
trying to make good selling your ma- 
terial and equipment a word from 
you will be like a voice in the wil- 


fairs. 


derness. 

It’s a good time to start making 
friends among those who make the 
final sales. Selling the boss alone just 
isn’t enough. 





Seek Editors in Service 
To Revise Army Manuals 


The Army has asked the Associated 
Business Papers to help locate technical 
editors and other personnel now in the 
military services to help re-draft and re 
vise Army manuals, originally written in 
a style too involved for the average soldier 
to understand easily. It is believed that 
business paper editors and copywriters are 
the right men for this type of work, and 
such men will be transferred from their 
present units for this purpose. 
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Railway Age 


Published every Saturday. Edited from 
the executive, operating and mana- 
gerial standpoint, and covers the news 
of the industry. Read by railway 
executives, operating officials, traffic 
officers, purchasing officers and de- 
partment heads; and government offi- 
cials concerned with transportation. 


Railway Mechanical 
Engineer 


with which is incorporated 

Railway Electrical Engineer 
Published monthly. Devoted exclusively 
to the problems of the railway me- 
chanical department officers, who are 
responsible for the design, construc- 
tion, maintenance and repair of loco- 
motives and cars, and for the efficient 
operation of shops. Features electrical 
developments applyin to the activi- 
ties of the mechanical departments. 


Railway Engineering 
and Maintenance 


Published monthly. Devoted to the in- 
terests of the railway engineering and 
maintenance officers who are charged 
with the construction, maintenance and 
repair of roadway, track, bridaes, 
buildings and other fixed properties. 


Railway Signaling 


Published monthly. Devoted exclusively 
to the problems of improving, install- 
ing and maintaining signals, interlock- 
ings, centralized traffic control, car re- 
tarders, communication equipment, etc. 
Read by signal officers and their staffs. 


Useful Ideas and Information 


Help Keep ’em Rolling 


HE nation’s railroads are today con- 

fronted with the greatest problems 
in their history. They are hauling the 
greatest volume of freight and passenger 
traffic ever carried by any transporta- 
tion system. They are running 15 per 
cent more freight locomotive miles and 
hauling 57 per cent more revenue ton- 
miles of freight than in 1929. . . with 
some 18,500 fewer locomotives and 
500,000 fewer freight cars. They are 
delivering 73 per cent more passenger- 
miles than in 1920 with one-third fewer 
passenger-carrying cars. 


To do this colossal job and maintain 
wartime transportation in an efficient 
and fluid state, the railroads must have 
sufficient equipment, materials and sup- 
plies . . . and they must seek the best 
ways and means of getting the most 
from what is available. Railway men 
look for authoritative information and 
helpful ideas on their current problems 
in the four Simmons-Boardman railway 
publications. 


In these essential publications, manu- 
facturers have an important part—that 
of supplying through the advertising 
pages product and engineering informa- 
tion that will aid the railroads in their 
procurement problems and in obtaining 
maximum results from existing facilities. 
Advertisements in these publications, 
therefore, are strong aids toward build- 
ing and maintaining close customer re- 
lationships with railroad buyers—for 
immediate business and for building a 
strong post-war position. 


Your railway audience has been pre- 
selected for you by these Simmons- 
Boardman departmental railway publi- 
cations. Each publication is devoted to 
the interests of one of the several 
branches of railway service and each 
one has a specialized circulation of key 
railway men with buying power and in- 
fluence, as shown in the panel at the left. 
Through one or more of these publica- 
tions you can concentrate your sales 
efforts without waste on the particular 
men you want to reach. 

















Give Mouths’ Shipbuilding Near '42 Tetal! 





. . « Here’s the “Clearing House” for Ideas 


and Methods That Aid Shipbuilding Output 


W ITH the completion of 175 merchant vessels totaling 1,782,000 
deadweight tons in the month of May (almost six ships a 
day), American ship production is now proceeding at the peak 


The 711 


aggregating 7,142,122 deadweight tons, turned 


rate of more than 20,000,000 deadweight tons a year! 


merchant ships, 


out by American yards in the first five months of this year 


almost equal the production for the entire year 1942! 


In this vast top-priority industry, Marine Engineering and Ship- 


ping Review is the “clearing house” for production ideas and 


methods that will expedite output . .. one of the major produc- 


tion aids in industry today, and keyed editorially to the vital 


job of helping build more ships—faster. 

lo the thousands of manufacturers who are furnishing equipment 
and material to the marine industry or whose products are adapt- 
able to marine uses, Marine Engineering and Shipping Revieu 
provides a direct route to the key men throughout the length and 
Used by 


breadth of the industry production chiefs and tech- 


nical marine men as a vital source of practical production and 


equipment “know-how”, Marine Engineering and Shipping Re- 


view stands pre-eminent . . . in editorial leadership . . . in paid 


circulation ... in reader interest . . . and in advertising recogni- 
tion, as shown by its wide margin of leadership in number of 


advertising pages carried. 


Your regular advertising messages in this publication will give 
you a commanding position for developing and maintaining strong 
marine industry business relationships. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp. 


30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


105 West Adams Street, Chicage 3 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 


Washington, D. C. Leos Angeles San Francisco Seattle 


o@ Marine Engineering @ 


ane, Shibping Keview 
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By LEO T. PARKER 


Attorney-at-Law, Cincinnati 


Liability Jor Injuries Affected and 


An analysis of higher court decisions distinguishing 


when salesmen operate as independent contractors 


@ MODERN higher courts consider 
the two important salesmen’s liabili- 
follows: When the 
injures another, generally while driv- 


ties as salesman 
ing an automobile; and when the 
salesman himself sustains an injury. 

By proper legal arrangements, em- 
ployers of salesmen may eliminate 
liability from both of these sources. 
But in order to avoid these important 
liability sources, the law as laid down 
by modern higher courts must be 
carefully studied and followed. 

Therefore, the purpose of this arti- 
cle is a review and simplification of 
late and leading higher court deci- 
sions, whereby the average layman 
employer may readily and with de- 
pendability prepare to avoid liability 
arising from salesmen while soliciting 
business, 

First, let us consider the law with 
respect to avoidance of liability for 
effected by 


operate automobiles. 


injuries salesmen who 


Independent Contractor Law 


The most important consideration 
when deciding whether an employer 
is liable in damages for 
effected by a salesman’s automobile 
is: Did the legal relation of master 
and between the 
ployer and his employe, when the 


injuries 


servant exist em- 


accident occurred? If so, the em- 
ployer is liable in damages if the 
that the salesman 
was negligent. On the other hand, 
if the that the 
salesman is an independent contractor, 
There- 
fore, it is important to be able to 


testimony proves 
evidence indicates 


the employer never is liable. 
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when a salesman is an in- 
dependent contractor, and to arrange 
that he is one. 


determine 


Modern courts hold that the term 
“independent contractor” signifies 
one who contracts to do work ac- 
cording to his own methods, and 
without being subject to the broad 
control of his employer. In other 
words, an independent contractor is a 
person who contracts with another 
to do something but who is not con- 
trolled by the latter as to how or 
when he does his work. However, 
the employer has the legal right to 
discharge an independent contractor 
who does not perform his work satis- 
factorily, or in accordance with prior 
agreements. 

Recently, a higher court said that 
the real test of an independent con- 
tractor is whether the employer had 
any authoritative control with respect 
to the manner in which the details of 
the work are to be performed. 


For example, in the late case of 
Peterson v. Brinn & Jensen Company, 
277 N. W. 82, it was disclosed that 
a salesman named Porter used his own 
automobile, and covered his territory 
about every five weeks. He 
sales and collections for his employer. 
He was paid a commission computed 
on the gross profit to the company 
on his orders, and against this he had 
a drawing account. 
the company was dissatisfied with his 
work he could be discharged. 


made 


If at any time 


One day the salesman negligently 
drove his automobile in collision with 


another car, seriously injuring the 


occupants who sued the salesman’s 
employer to recover damages. 

When discussing the distinctions 
between a legal employe and an inde- 
pendent contractor, the said 
that under the above arrangement 
the salesman was an independent con- 
tractor. Therefore, in holding the 
employer not liable, the court said: 

“The ultimate test (of whether a 
salesman is an independent contrac- 
tor) is determined by the control 
reserved in the employer. However, 
in some forms of employment the 


court 


management (employer) reserves the 
right to give the most detailed in- 
struction as to the manner and form 
in which the work is accomplished, 
even though there is no doubt what- 
ever that the person so directed and 
instructed is an independent con- 
tractor.” 

Therefore, according to this deci- 
sion, the fact that an employer in- 
structs a salesman in detail as to how 
to solicit orders or business does not 
in the least interfere with their legal 
relationship of employer and _ inde- 
pendent contractor. 

Notwithstanding, the holding of 
the higher court in this case there are 
on record many decisions to the effect 
that a traveling salesman is a legal 
employe although he is paid on com- 
mission basis. Among them, is Riggs 
v. Standard, 130 F. 199. In this case 
a salesman was paid on a commission 
basis but the employer treated him as 
a salaried employe. Therefore, he was 
held not to be an independent con- 
tractor. 

Compare the leading case of Ald- 
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rich v. Tyler Company, 206 Alabama 
139. The records proved that a city 
salesman owned and maintained his 
automobile which caused the death of 
He was paid a per- 
centage or commission on orders ac- 
cepted by his 
collected bills. 

mony proved that the employer’s only 


a pedestrian. 


employer, and he 
However, the testi- 


concern was in the result of the sales- 
man’s efforts. The employer did not 
instruct the salesman when, how, or 
where he secured the orders. The 
occasions of 


method, means, and 


calling upon prospective purchasers 
were left entirely to the salesman. 

Therefore, the higher court held 
that such a salesman is, with respect 
to the operation of his automobile, an 
independent contractor whereby his 
employer is not liable for injuries 
caused by the negligent operation of 
the automobile. 

In still another case in Nettleship 
v. Shipman, 161 Washington 292, it 
was shown that the control of an 
employer exerted over a salesman was 
very general. The employer was in- 
terested only in the amount of busi- 
ness the salesman obtained. He paid 
for the license for his automobile and 
all operating Therefore, 
the higher court refused to hold the 
employer liable for negligence of the 


expenses. 


salesman while driving the car for his 
employer’s business purposes. 

Also, see Dohner v. Winfield Com- 
pany, 116 Kansas, where it was shown 
that a salesman was paid a salary of 
$175 a month and certain commis- 
sions. He used his own automobile 
at his own expense, and his move- 
ments were not controlled by his em- 
ployer, except that he was required to 
cover his territory once each week. 
This salesman, also, was held by 
the court to be an independent con- 
tractor with respect to operation of 
his automobile and the employer was 
held not liable for injuries caused by 
negligence of the salesman. 

And in still another case, Barton, 
46 Cal. App. 797, it was disclosed 
that a salesman worked on commis- 
sion; he had no expense account, but 
the employer furnished gas and oil 
for his car. However, he was not 
controlled by his employer as to 
where he should go to find prospects. 
The higher court held that the sales- 
man was an independent contractor, 

Also see Pyyny, 149 N. E. 541. 
In this case testimony was introduced 
proving that the salesman was not 
required by his employer to work 
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Rear Admiral Clark H. Woodward, USN, 
retired, hears about General Electric Com- 
pany's publicity campaigns to increase war 
production from Robert L. Gibson, assistant 
to manager of the publicity division, during 
a visit to the Schenectady works. Admiral 
Woodward is chairman of the Navy de- 


partment's industrial incentive division 


regular hours. His time was his own, 
but he did work regular hours. The 
court held the employer not liable for 
an injury negligently caused by the 
salesman. The court said that the 
independent con- 
employer was 


salesman was an 
tractor because the 
without right to direct the manner 
in which the salesman operated his 
car. This is so although the em- 
ployer paid so much per mile for its 
operation, and the salesman obtained 
the license to operate his car, and kept 
it in repair and paid other expenses 
of operating it. 


Salesmen Not Independent 
Contractors 


On the other hand, as previously 
explained, if the employer controls 
the actions of his salesman, the sales- 
man is not an independent contractor 
and, therefore, the employer is liable 
for injuries negligently effected by 
the salesman. 

For illustration, in the case of 
Aeschleman, 127 Nebraska 207, an 
employer required his salesman to 
make certain prearranged calls each 
week, and to be at the home office 
each week end. Also, he was required 
by his employer to keep in constant 
touch with the office, and occasion- 
ally was ordered to make emergency 
service calls. 

In view of this testimony the 
higher court held that the relationship 
of master and servant existed, al- 
though the salesman sold goods on 
commission, whereby the employer 
was liable for injuries caused by the 
salesman’s negligence. 


Also, in Wesolowski v. John Com- 
pany, 308 Pennsylvania 117, the 
court records show that a salesman 
was paid a salary of $15 a week, and 
extra commissions. His employer 
had the right to demand his exclu- 
sive services and fixed his working 
hours. 

One day he collided with and 
severely injured a boy fifteen years 
of age who was riding a bicycle. The 
jury returned a verdict of $21,000 
for the boy and $1,600 for his par- 
ents, because the salesman was under 
control of his employer during work- 
ing hours. The higher court upheld 
the verdict because the employe was 
not an independent contractor. 


When Salesman Is Injured 


Contrary to the opinion of a ma- 
jority of readers, a salesman employed 
on a salary and expenses, or commis- 
sion and expenses, may compel his 
employer to pay damages for an 
injury and, also, full salary or com- 
missions and expenses while recover- 
ing from sickness or injury in a hotel 
or hospital. This is so because if the 
salesman sustains an injury within the 
scope of his employment, or becomes 
ill while on a trip designated or agreed 
to by the employer, the law presumes 
that the agreed salary and expenses 
will be paid until the salesman com- 
pletes the trip, or is ordered to re- 
turn by his employer. 

Therefore, it is very necessary and 
advisable that employers of salesmen 
shall arrange through federal or state 
compensation insurance to secure 
themselves against injury losses, or by 
ordinary insurance against sickness 
liability. 

Another important point of law is 
that when a salesman makes an appli- 
cation for an award of state com- 
pensation insurance he automatically 
waives his right to sue his employer 
for damages. This is an important 
consideration. 

Modern higher courts consistently 
hold that a traveling salesman is en- 
titled to compensation for injuries 
received from hazards incidental to 
traveling on streets and public high- 
ways, providing at the time of the 
injury the salesman was attending to 
his regular duties of calling on a 
prospective purchaser, or traveling 
from place to place on his employer’s 
business. 

However, we know of no case 
holding the employer liable where the 


(Continued on page 104) 
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O.K. nostuar 
WHEN DO WE START? 


What are you going to do right now 
to make those postwar plans come true? 

How about checking over the postwar agenda 
to see what needs some ante-postwar action? 

Lowering distribution costs, for instance. 

One way is to cut down the cost of getting orders. 

Are you doing everything you can”about that? 

A lot of people need information on your products now 
for their postwar plans. 

They are sprinkled here and there 
throughout the vast inter-industry market. 

Many of them are looking you up 
in their Sweet's Files. 

If they find adequate information on your products — 
enough to show them that you make what they need — 
you will have a priority on their postwar orders. 

And these will be profitable orders, 
because they will have cost you less to get. 

It takes time to cultivate orders. 

If you use every effective means of cultivating them now, 
you will be that much further ahead of competitors 
who won’t get going until V-Day. 


Arrange now to distribute essential information on your products 


in the Sweet’s Files which serve your markets.* 


% 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 
Sweet’s File, Architectural 
Sweet's File, Engineering 


POWER PLANTS 
Sweet’s File for Power Plants 


MANUFACTURING 
Sweet's File for Product Designers 
Sweet’s File for the Mechanical Industries 
Sweet’s File for the Process Industries 


Sweet’s Catalog NYO bt hi Div. F. W. Dodge Corporation, 119 West 40th St., New York (18), N.Y. 
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Vou can check your own wartime 
ads against what others are doing by looking 
over American Machinist’s AD-NALYSIS ...a 
seties of reports on currently helpful messages 
to Metal-Working. Say the word and we'll 
send them . . . No. 10 is in the works. 
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esults tram AMERICAN MACHINIST 


Wartime conservation theme 


demonstrates wartime pulling power 


For a bunch of hard-driving quota-busters, the 
production executives of Metal-Working cer- 
tainly have their tender spots. One is the nag- 
ging necessity of keeping things moving in the 
plant; for instance, the large job of keeping 
small motors humming happily. 


No wonder, then, that Westinghouse hit the 
jackpot when they offered American Machinist 
readers a new handy booklet “Hints, To Help 
Make Motors Last” . . . containing a complete 


check chart of motor troubles and their reme- 
dies. The booklet was easy-to-understand; pro- 
fusely illustrated; complete in its maintenance 
details. Here, indeed, is HELP where and when 
an example of constructive 


it is needed... 


AMERICAN 
MACHINIST 














THE ARMAMENT 
PAPER 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 W. 42 St., New York 18, N.Y. 
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industrial advertising that makes us glad to 


_be in the business. 


There’s little we can add to the facts pre- 
sented in the letter at left, except to point out 
that there are many, many more problems daily 
facing the key men who are producing the 
metal goods of war. They need information, 
guidance, on the selection, use and care of 
your products. Give, and you'll get . . . not only 
immediate response but a good firm grip on 
the minds of the men who are planning for 
tomorrow as they produce for today. 


NOTES FROM THE EDITORS 
On “RESULTS” 


The editorial side of American Machinist isn’t 
doing so bad on reader response either. Witness 
the so-far total of nearly 30,000 reprint requests 
for our series on employee training, ‘Tools of 
Our Trade”. Tack that on to very near 350,000 
reprints of Armament Sections distributed. Add 
about 150,000 “Working of Materials” Sections 
sent out. And finish with the sizable volume of 
requests for assorted articles and reference 
data demanded by Metal-Working men in 
every mail. 


It’s good to have this evidence that you're 
on the right track. We feel that our editorial 
material “conditions” the reader . . . makes him 
more responsive to the specific product help 
available in the advertising pages. 


ABC - ABP 




















Promotion 


Ideas and Comment on Catalogs — Booklets — Direct Mail — 





LLP 


+s — Motion Pictures — Slide Films — 








Merchandise Awards Help Lick 


@ THAT the problem child of 
American industry, namely absentee- 
ism in war plants, is not wholly in- 
corrigible has been proved many 
times. Like a growing child, absen- 
teeism behaves under 
watchful supervision, but like any 


intelligent, 


robust youngster it may be very good 
today and very bad tomorrow. 

How to keep absenteeism under 
control is not a problem that can 
be solved in every plant in the same 
way. Some plants have a large pro- 
portion of women workers with a 
specialized set of problems. Some 
suffer from improper conditions in- 
side and outside the plant which af- 
fect their workers. Others have large 
numbers of new employees,—new to 
the plant and often new to industry, 
too. 

The Office of War Information has 
tabulated over fifty distinct and dif- 
ferent causes for absenteeism and em- 
phasizes that what will cure one phase 
of the problem will not necessarily 
cure all forty-nine others. Hence the 
need for a comprehensive morale 
building program which deals directly 
with the causes and does not resort 
simply to generalized appeals to 
“Smash the Axis”. Hence, too, the 
introduction of many original solu- 
tions from the installation of day 
nurseries in or near war plants, to 
the operation of beauty parlors on the 
job for Women Ordnance Workers. 

This is the story of how one war 
plant, J. W. Greer Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has successfully intro- 
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Absenteeism 


By CARL G. VIENOT 
Carl G. Vienot, Inc., Boston 


duced the use of merchandise prizes 
in its efforts to make absenteeism be- 
have. Analysis of the man-hours lost 
to production in this plant showed 
that much of the lost time was due 
simply to tardiness and thoughtless 
waste of quarter hours on relief pe- 
riods. To be sure, there was an im- 
portant amount of time spent will- 
fully AWOL and a normal amount 





of time out for illness. However, the 
fundamental difficulty was a lack of 
appreciation of the importance of the 
job to the war effort. 

Like many another industrial or- 
ganization, J. W. Greer Company, 
formerly manufacturers of automatic 
bakery and candy making machines, 
turned overnight to all out produc- 
tion of “hush-hush” material for the 
Navy. Little could be told to the 
workers about the end use of the se- 
cret stuff they were making. There 
was the question as to what would 


A group of workers of the J. W. Greer Company, Cambridge, Mass., admire a selection of 
merchandise rewards which have been found effective in combating absenteeism in the plant 
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EXPLORE... 


to make or conduct a systematic search 


— WEBSTER 





NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST is today’s exploration publica- 
tion for finding the markets for equipment, materials, parts 
and machines as well as those for improvements, processes, 
methods and applications to be used in furthering war 
production... More than 50,000 readers in the 32 major 
branches of industry—the men responsible for production, 


engineering and maintenance—look to NED for new ideas. 


This “habit” of depending on NED will carry over 
into peacetime operations, when dammed up civilian 


demands will need to be met. 


NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST is, and will continue to be, 
a‘‘service paper’... it presents in capsule form information 


on thousands of available products for potential users. 
y y y 


Now, broadening the field of operation, REVISTA INDUSTRIAL, 
Latin American editions of NED, carry on the exploratory work in the 
potential markets south of the Rio Grande. Printed in Portuguese 
(the national language) for Brazil and in Spanish for the other Latin 
Americas, it carries to our good neighbors the same kind of service 
rendered to industry in the United States. If you have not seen a 
copy of REVISTA INDUSTRIAL, it will be sent you gladly upon request. 


PO TTL LOLI LO WLIO LLL LL LL LULU LULL ULLAL LLU LL LLL LLL LLL LLL 


NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST 


PEN TON 


Affiliated with The Penton Publishing Company 


BUILDING @ CtLlEVEL AND, OHFHIO 


NEW YORK: 110 E. 42nd St.— PHILADELPHIA: 4618 Larchwood Ave.— CHICAGO: 520 N. Michigan Ave.—LOS ANGELES: 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 
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Unique honor roll built in the locker room of Stewart-Warner Corporation, Chicago, by 
framing the identification badges of those entering service and mounting them on the wall 


Sales Promotion. . 





happen to their jobs after the war. 
Added to this was the unsettling ef- 
fect of trebling the personnel in order 
to meet sharply increased production 
schedules. The new workers were en- 
tirely ignorant of the company poli- 
cies and traditions which had made 
the peacetime organization a close 
working body of people with almost 
a family feeling among themselves. 
Many of the new workers were 
frankly looking on their new work 
as a temporary well paid war job and 
not as permanent connection. It was 
apparent that higher pay, bonuses in 
cash and overtime was no inducement 
to greater effort. In fact more cash, 
rather than less, might aggravate this 
unstable condition by tempting work- 
ers to take time off to spend it. 
Production quota posters, slogans, 


and stickers were in use throughout 
the plant. In addition a long range 
educational program built around an 
employee committee and an employee 
magazine had recently been put into 
operation. 

But the immediate problem was 
how to key up the morale program 
through an achievement contest with- 
out the danger of a let-down such 
as many plants have experienced at 
the end of high pressure production 
drives. 

The objective was fourfold: 

1. Meet a fifty percent increased 

schedule of production. 

2. Immediately reduce absenteeism 

and tardiness. 

3. Stimulate interest and pride in 


the job. 
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THE DOLLARS REPRESENTED BY THE ENCLOSED 
BOND HAVE BEEN SENT To THE FRONT 104/GH7 
e 


MEE? THEM THERE 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO, 











When employes of Reliance Electric & Engineering Company, Cleveland, receive bonds 
purchased through the company they are enclosed in this two-color printed envelope remind- 
ing them that the money they represent has been sent to the fighting front in the form 
of armaments for our soldiers, and it should not be withdrawn or it will weaken the fight 
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4. Develop team or group spirit 
among the newer workers. 

To do this it was decided to take 
a lesson out of the sales promotion 
experience of insurance companies and 
other leading sales organizations. A 
party for the entire organization was 
promised if the production goals were 
attained. But since hiring enough 
new employees would make it possible 
to meet the quota, in spite of poor 
attendance, special attention was 
given to the attendance problem. 
Merchandise awards were therefore 
offered to every employee who turned 
in a perfect record of attendance and 
punctuality after lunch and rest pe- 
riods for one month. Announcement 
of this plan was made on bulletin 
boards and by means of a pay en- 
velope enclosure. 

Response was enthusiastic and im- 
mediate. At the end of the month 
three out of every five employes had 
not missed even five minutes from 
their job, and the production quota 
was met. The highly satisfactory re- 
sults of this effort were closely 
watched after the close of the month 
but there was no noticeable let-down 
in the rate of attendance. 

During the following month a 
large number of additional workers 
were taken on, increasing the need for 
a sustained program of this nature. 
After the lapse of a month merchan- 
dise awards were again offered, this 
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Le Roi Company, Milwaukee, issues a mid- 
year calendar of unusual character. Each 
sheet is printed on both sides and the full- 
color illustrations are separate sheets, also 
printed both sides, so that each sheet serves 
double. The illustrations are from plates 
used in ads, thereby conserving engravings 
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Over 25,000 
Circulation CCA 


EVERY PAGE Contains 


Vital Editorial Information 


FOOD PREVIEW'S unique format gives useful editorial information on 
each page . . . including pages with 7x 10 and “bleed” size ads. 


FOOD PREVIEW'S reader audience gets BOTH editorial AND adver- * 


tising data right from the star-—from cover to cover. No time wasted, 


and that's important these days! Short, concise descriptions of new fg Big iA LY, 


products, processes, materials and ideas keep readers posted . . . provide 


“meaty” editorial data for quick, easy reading. ‘ 
wages _ Gaed Yield? 

Do FOOD PREVIEW readers like this editorial method...do they like 

this new publishing technique? Their hearty approval is expressed each Over 30,000 food plants larger 





issue with thousands of requests for more information. than “home-type" shops . . . 
3 to 5 important production men 
PUTMAN PUBLISHING CO. per plant... over 100,000 such 
. to be sold !! 
Also publishers of ceilanabiatia 
CHEMICAL PREVIEW * 
737 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 
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What They Sell Tomorrow ite: 
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WHAT ARE YOU DOING NOW To Line UP 
THESE KEY MEN AS YOUR POST-WAR DEALERS? 


sy) OR many years it has been our business to 
i’ KNOW what the top-volume warm air 
heating dealer-contractors are doing and 
thinking. We keep in close touch, and, as of 


today, here is what we find: 


I The top-volume dealers, who sold and 
installed around 80% of the 517.610 fur- 
naces produced in 1941, are weathering the 
storm of total war in good shape. There have 
been casualties, of course, but to date mortal- 
ity among them is no greater than in normal 


times. 


Thus we feel safe in assuming that a high 
percentage of this top-volume group will be 
in business when the war ends, with their 
sales, engineering and shop facilities func- 
tioning—ready to resume the handling of 
residential warm air heating and air condi- 
tioning on a large scale. 


find many who plan to switch to lines ether 





2. These dealers are vitally interested in 
post-war planning. They are keeping com- 
plete records of present repair work—long 
lists of post-war prospects in the making! 
From this source alone will come thousands 
of furnace replacement jobs—blower unit 
and complete conditioning jobs. 


Many dealers are going farther than that. 
They are identifying themselves with build- 
ers who plan immediate post-war construc- 
tion—new homes which naturally these deal- 
ers will heat and air condition. 






2B. Whether the top-volume dealers handle 
your products in the world of tomorrow will be 
pretty much determined by what you do now— 
and from now on in. 


We've talked with a lot of these men. We 






































































































eing Determined Today! ... 
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than the ones they sold before Pearl Harbor. 
Change is in the air! Some manufacturers 
are going to lose good dealers; others will 
gain them. Practically all manufacturers 


have a definite sales promotion job to do. 


4. What does such a picture add up to? 
As we see it just this: when peace comes and 
you again return to unrestricted manufac- 
ture, you'll need orders immediately. And 
immediate business—in volume—can only 
come from established dealers—only from 


That being the case, doesn't it make sense that 
you should be starting NOW to convert these 
top-volume dealers to your products and your 
service? 


If you agree, then AMERICAN ARTISAN 
has much to offer. Its editorial policy is 
geared to interest top-volume producers. In 
every American community, our subscribers 
are the KEY dealer-contractors who have the 
ability, experience and resources to get you 
quantity business as soon as Victory comes 


this group we’re talking about. and the bars are down. 


* * * * 


The Field Looks Forward to 10 Years of 
BIG BUSINESS in the Post-War Era 


The National Resource Planning Board estimates 
that up to 1,200,000 new homes will be built each year 
for a decade after the war is won. A majority of 
these new dwellings will be warm air heated—many of 
them completely air conditioned. All will require sheet 
metal work of various types. 





Add to this an abnormally large replace- 
ment market, and you have some conception 
of the amount of business available 

from AMERICAN ARTISAN readers 

during the immediate post-war years. 


To get dealer representation; 
to maintain dealer contacts, 
AMERICAN ARTISAN stands as 
Medium Number One. And, 
fortunately, even on a sensible 
schedule of a page per month, 
the cost of advertising in this 
field-leading paper is relatively 
small. 








KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. 


Air Conditioning Headquarters 


Also Publishers of Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 


6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2 
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Two of a series of ads which Wood Newspaper Machinery Corporation, Plainfield, N. J., has 
been running in business papers serving the publishing field to help users keep their stereo- 
typing equipment in service. Proofs of the ads have been bound in colorful, loose leaf folders 
and distributed to customers so they may have the entire series available for ready 


reference. Butler-Advertising, 
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the agency in charge of the account 





time, however, on a somewhat differ- 
ent plan. Instead of giving them to 
every employe with a perfect record 
for the month, regular weekly awards 
were offered to all the members of 
that department which had the best 
record of attendance. 

Posters were set up in each depart- 
ment showing the number of absen- 
tees in that department each day. The 
figures are posted early in the morning 
so that everyone can see just what 
the performance has been throughout 
the week. A master tabulation is 
kept in the office and on the main 
bulletin board for comparison of the 
different departments. 

It may be objected that giving any 
kind of an award to an individual for 


a Meshage prom the 
WOMEN SOLDIERS 


of the 
PRODUCTION FRONT / 





doing only what is normally expected 
of him is “a shot in the arm”. How- 
ever, the experience of this plant in- 
dicates that it is a constructive step. 
At the time the numbers of absentees 
are posted, workers have been heard 
to say, “I’d like to know who the so 
and so’s are who are wrecking our 
record this week!” 

A great deal of interest in the mer- 
chandise is shown by the workers. 
They talk and josh each other about 
the articles offered and show consid- 
erable pride of possession in the things 
they win. If it is a household item 
such as a water pitcher and glasses, 
or a fancy glass inkwell and pen, 
these things are taken home and 
shown to friends and neighbors. They 


1 AM A WELDER-« 


even boast that they are working at 
a plant where “something different” 
is done. 

It has proved entirely practicable 
to offer a choice of four articles for 
the men and four for the women, of 
course, some being suitable for either 
men or women. Choice is made by 
means of a card for the employe to 
fill out. There is space for his name, 
department, the date and his choice 
of article, which is turned over to his 
foreman. The merchandise is put on 
display for all to see and examine. 
In this way the employes know just 
what they are working for. 

Among the more popular choices 
are rayon slips, colored cotton gloves, 
Mexican huaraches, imitation leather 
stationery sets, pack of two decks of 
cards, fountain pen, wallet, a set of 
eight glass baking dishes. These items 
ordinarily retail from $1.00 to $2.50 
in the downtown department stores. 

The matter of selection and order- 
ing quantities of such merchandise 
need not present a problem. If the 
personnel director or whoever is in 
charge of the program cannot go into 
the wholesale market to shop, the 
head of the shopping bureau in the 
better department stores in his own 
or nearest large city will gladly co- 
operate. 

So if you are looking for an in- 
centive plan to spark your absentee- 
ism control program—try merchan- 
dise awards! 


OF THESE 
CARDS 








A 14x20-inch two-color chart showing the 
most efficient types of tools for use in ma- 


chining aluminum has been issued by Alum- 
inum Company of America and is being 
offered the trade through business paper ads 


Front cover and a spread from a booklet recently issued by Link-Belt Ordnance Company in 
which representative women workers tell their experiences. The women who wrote the articles 
are shown both in their working uniforms at their tasks and as they appear when off duty 
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Why PLANNING 





ean not be left until 
the end of the war 





OU HEAR many arguments pro and con on 
Ve subject of postwar planning now. Some 
say we must forget it—that it detracts from 
winning the war. Others say, without planning, 
a defeat of 


Victory may only usher in defeat 


the very things for which we are fighting. 


It seems reasonable that to meet new 
problems successfully—you must know what 
problems to expect. That requires study and 
analysis. To be prepared to do something about 
it when the right moment arrives, calls for 
planning beforehand. It is the function of the 
military to make plans for War. It is the funce- 


tion of business to make plans for Peace. 


Such preparation and planning does not 
imply any sacrifice of maximum productive 
output nor any limitations on ingenuity on be- 
half of winning this war. For certainly no one 
can accuse American business of having a one- 
track mind. It has always proved itself capable 
of tremendous doing and far-sighted thinking 
at one and the same time. 

To bring the boys home at the earliest pos- 
sible date is the purpose which motivates all 
industry. But, we have another responsibility 


to those boy s. It is, to be ready to go when they 


STEEL 


do come home—ready to launch the plans that 
will give them what they want most—an oppor- 
tunity to work and attain the things and advan- 
tages they ve been dreaming about “over there.” 
Let’s not be responsible for an “Industrial 


Pearl Harbor.” 


So, we at STEEL have no qualms about 
wholeheartedly co-operating in such an effort. 
Not in the hazy, foggy sort of Utopian postwar 
thinking, but in the common-sense kind of plan- 
ning that every business should always be doing 
for the future. 

We consider it part of STEEL’s essential 
wartime service to look ahead—as we have 
always done—to provide information that will 
guide management in making decisions—in 
planning and preparing for new problems on 
the horizon. Under the direction of a Special 
Planning Editor, this information is being de- 
veloped and made available through the col- 
umns of STEEL magazine. To you who want 
more and better information to use as a basis 


for planning . . . Watch STEEL. 


tf 
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, ¢ for men charged with the 
responsibility of planning ahead 


If you do not already have these two 
new planning aids, write us, or ask your 
STEEL representative for copies. Both 
reports appeared originally in STEEL 
and are now available without obliga- 
tion ‘as a further service to postwar 
planners in the metalworking and 
metalproducing industries. 




















A Special Report to 
Industry on 


POSTWAR 
PLANNING 


This report was published as a 
continuing series of articles in 
the magazine STEEL, January 
25, 1943 — March 29, 1943. Be 
cats of its comprehensive cov- 
erage of present activity and 
thinking on this important sub 
ject, it has been reprinted in 
booklet form for wider distribu- 


Addi- 


available on 


tion and easy reference 
tronal copies are 


request 
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THE POSTWAR’ | 
AUTOMOBILE 


This report was published as a 
continuing series of articles in 
the magazine STEEL, April 12, 
1943 — May 5, 1943. 


of the widespread interest in 


Because 


this material, and the number 
of requests received from all Wi 


branches of the industry, it has 





been reprinted in booklet form | 
for wider distribution and easy 
reference. Additional copies are 

available on request. | 
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By JAMES LAWRENCE FLY 


Washington, D. C. 








@ TWO YEARS AGO the radio 
manufacturing industry, which had 
long worked almost exclusively to 

| meet the needs and demands of ordi- 

nary civilian consumers, was sud- 
denly called upon to meet unprece- 
of the Army and 


immediately 


dented demands 
the Navy. Questions 
arose. Would civilian production be 
curtailed or would it be eliminated 
altogether? Would military and 
naval orders be big enough to keep 
the industry going? More important 
still, would military and naval orders 
come soon enough to prevent the 
disintegration of the industry? Or 
would civilian production stop so soon 
and military production start so late 
P that the industry would founder in 
the gap between? 

Thanks to the clear thinking of the 
industry and government, those ques- 
tions were resolved satisfactorily, with 
promptness and efficiency. Codéperat- 
ing with the War Production Board, 
the radio manufacturing industry has 
made the switch-over from civilian 
to war production with a minimum 
of waste or industrial dislocation. To- 
day this industry is turning out for 
the armed forces precision radio and 
communications equipment in quan- 
tities which dwarf the peak years of 
} Peacetime radio production. 

In performing the magnificent job 
the industry has done, civilian pro- 
duction, of course, has stopped. The 
| principle which helps as a guide post 
is that this side of the business should 





not in any way interfere with the 
building of apparatus which in such a 


An address before the Radio Manufac- 
turers Association, Chicago, June 10. 
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Chairman, Federal Communications Commission 


large measure assures our forces suc- 
cess in the field. Subject to that 
principle, every effort should be made 
to keep existing broadcast transmit- 
ters on the air, present receivers oper- 
ating, and public radio communica- 
tions circuits in operation. For after 
all, the job of mass communication 
carried on by the broadcasting in- 
dustry is one of the most significant 
of all essential services rendered on 
the home front. The needs in both 
important fields had to be met. It 
has required real ingenuity to serve 
these related but seemingly somewhat 
antithetical demands. The group rep- 
resented here today has shown that it 
possesses the requisite amount of skill, 
and there appears to be no reason why 
any appreciable number of civilian re- 
ceivers should go out of service. 
Since its inception, radio has fas- 
cinated the public in the same de- 
gree that it has captured the imagina- 
tion of yourselves. The speed with 
which this war is carried on and the 
completeness of the reporting of it, 
the greater need for relaxation in a 
harried world; 
phrase, the plain ‘“‘morale-building” 
function of radio, have all made it a 
“must” in the civilian’s life today. 


to use a well-worn 





Starting Next Month 
READ 
“How Will Electronics Affect 
Industrial Marketing?” 


By J. S. SMITH 
General Electric Company 





The Guture of the Radio Industry 


A peek into the future of the radio and broadcasting 
) Field, which has expanded six-fold during the war 


The initial fascination may be gone; 
but, in its place we have stable de- 
mand and acceptance. At the con- 
clusion of this war my hunch is that 
the American people will be radio- 
hungry. The public has become de- 
pendent upon radio for news, amuse- 
ment, and information, upon which 
they may base intelligent thinking on 
national and world issue. It will be 
enthusiastically receptive to refine- 
ments in the art. 

Before plunging into a postwar 
period we ought to pledge ourselves 
to ask the same questions we did 
when entering this present emergency 
period. The terms peace and war are 
merely reversed in the query. Sooner 
or later we must again ask ourselves: 
Can the radio industry survive the 
transition from war to peace? Can 
our postwar economy keep this vastly 
expanded industry, with its additional 
plants and its increased payroll, busy 
in the years to come? Can it meet 
the great potential public demand in 
a manner which will result in op- 
timum benefits to the public? And, 
can the transitional period be bridged 
without undue dislocation? 

For the answers I think we must 
turn to the facts with respect to post- 
war radio as they now appear. 

First of all, there is the simple 
fact that, at the moment when radio 
manufacturing was converted to war 
production, a great transformation 
was taking place within the industry. 
Frequency modulation was a prac- 
tical reality; some 500,000 receivers 
were FM-equipped and a ready mar- 
ket for millions of additional FM re- 
ceivers was opening faster than you 
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could supply them. Second, tele- 
vision, an art probably more fas- 
cinating to the public than the first 
loud speaker, had been given the green 
light, and there was, and is, good 
reason to expect tremendous growth 
in this field. Third, and 
other special radio services were al- 
ready more than laboratory curiosi- 
radio- 


facsimile 


Finally, international 


ties. 
communications, aviation services, 
police mobile units, and other com- 
munications services were occupying 
an increasingly important role in the 
radio spectrum and in manufacturers’ 
production schedules. 

In the American home, then, radio 
addition to the 


reception with which we 


will progress. In 
ordinary 
have long been familiar, there will be 
FM to bring us living music without 
distortion or interference; television, 
to make us eye-witnesses as well as 
auditors of important events and dra- 
matic and __ perhaps 
facsimiles, so that reproductions on 
paper of photos, or other 
printed matter may be readily avail- 
able for civilians. 

None of the opportunities existing 
in all these fields has been lost simply 
because your efforts have been di- 
verted to war production. The op- 
portunities remain, and what is more, 
there is dammed-up purchasing power 
there too. Our only hope should be 
that we have the power to open the 
flood gates carefully so that we will 
have an orderly flow of postwar ci- 


presentations; 


news, 


vilian goods. 

Since production schedules _ will 
surpass anything we have ever known 
before, judicious restraint must be 


exercised lest the flood sweep us be- 
fore it. 

The developments of the pre-war 
period are not the only phases of your 
business that, once resumed, require 
careful planning. Research during 
the war period has made, as you 
know, vast strides. In private and 
public research laboratories, and in 
the armed forces, advances have been 
made which will certainly revolution- 
ize postwar civilian radio, result in a 
vastly improved service to the public, 
and incidentally keep you busier than 
you have ever been. 

To paint a broad, familiar picture, 
let’s look at a few of the latest de- 
velopments. There’s Radar, important 


beyond belief in the Battle of Britain, 


now doing its part to give the United 
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DETROIT TAP & TOOL CO. 


8452 BUTLER STREET. DETROIT. MICHIGAN. U.S.A. 


An example of intelligent and helpful war- 
time advertising. Detroit Tap & Tool Com- 
pany not only advises that it can supply 
many sizes of thread gages from stock but 
also gives the telephone number of its 
representatives who may be called to see if 
the size which the reader needs is available 





Nations air supremacy. Of course, 
there’s another side to Radar, cer- 
tainly not as important as the Battle 
of Britain victory, but widely pub- 
licized, nevertheless. That is the bat- 
tle waged in advertisements and re- 
leases concerning just who was re- 
sponsible for the epochal Radar 
achievement. 

One writer gives full credit to Sir 
Robert Watson Watt; another claims 
the foundations were laid by “the 
theories of Maxwell and the experi- 
ments of Hertz”; there is a recent 
display advertisement extolling a 
manufacturer’s “vital contribution” 
to Radar! Not to be outdone another 
manufacturer has issued a release ex- 
plaining how it was the first to apply 
Radar principles to aviation. Still an- 
other company talks in large terms 
of its great work in the Radar field. 
A Navy release points out that Tay- 
lor and Young did the job in the 
Navy laboratory over in Anacostia 
many years ago. The Army Signal 
Corps, too, was active at Fort Mon- 
mouth. One thing we do know: 
Radar was put to great practical use 
by the British in the Battle of Britain. 

Regardless of who deserves the 
credit, and in Radar there is enough 
to go around, imagine the satisfaction 
that will come from building, and 
perfecting this type of equipment to 
install in every ocean-going ship and 
transport. This Radar 


large air 


equipment will protect human life 
against the hazards of world travel. 

Another field of potentially limit- 
less radio growth is in connection 
with postwar aviation developments, 
If space can be found for them in the 
spectrum, airport-to-airport, plane-to- 
airport and even plane to plane com- 
munications might be carried on with 
facility. Already the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board is inundated with ap- 
plications for postwar air route au- 
thorizations. Those aviation develop- 
ments will have, in turn, a tremendous 
effect on the development of radio. 
What frequencies will be needed for 
aviation radio? What equipment will 
be required? Will the postwar world 
be one in which international 
problems can be solved, or will war 
continue with respect to frequency 
allocations and other international 
radio matters? 

Industry, too, will inevitably turn 
to radio equipment for some of its 
more important processes. Plywood, 
which once took hours or days to glue 
and dry will be better dried in a few 
minutes by radiothermic equipment. 
Inspection of metals will be better, 
quicker, and more cheaply done by 
application of radio techniques. Dia- 
thermy and other applications of 
radio to medicine and the art of heal- 
ing will continue to progress. Rivet- 
ing, welding, soldering, the processing 
of plastics, and a variety of other in- 
dustrial processes will increasingly in- 
volve developed radio equipment. 

But, let’s not foster the idea that 
from now on people are going to live 
in a “Buck Rogers” world composed 
of living-rooms resembling the radio 
control room of a battleship. All these 
developments must take careful plan- 
ning. They just cannot be assembled 
in one Martian mechanism that for- 
gets the listeners and viewers or re- 
quires an engineer to adjust the com- 
plex gadgets. The public must be 
served with the best and widest pos- 
sible service, but this does not mean 
a series of contrivances such as Gene 
McDonald’s “Crystal Gazer’s Post- 
war Dream.” The spot announce- 
ment-dimmer, the soprano-chaser, hot 
and cold running water, and the 
kitchen sink can be eliminated, and 
must be avoided if we are not to be 
like the Stephen Leacock here who 
mounted his horse and galloped off in 
all directions. 

At the same time, 


radio 


radio services 
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Number 5 in a series devoted to stimulating proper postwar planning now. 





A new job for 





construction Advertising 


To urge that postwar public works be 
confined to those projects that create 
new markets by raising living standards. 


e During the war advertising to the construc- 
tion industry has been used for many purposes. 
Firms who have nothing to sell normal custom- 
ers use their space to help train green workers, 
conserve critical materials, keep machinery op- 
erating and prevent accidents. This type of 
copy has not only helped to win the war; it 
has kept alive company brand names and built 
good will that will pay off in future orders. 

Advertising can also be used to win the 
peace at home by creating new markets. The 
right kind of public works can help tremen- 
dously to create these markets by raising 
living standards. 

For example, we badly need new construc- 
tion to lower transportation costs. Such as multi- 
lane highways, stronger and wider bridges, im- 
proved waterways, terminals, harbor facilities 
and airports. Other projects are vitally neces- 
sary to raise public health standards, prevent 
economic waste and increase production of 
real wealth. These include waterworks, sewage 
plants, flood control, hospitals, irrigation and 
land reclamation. 

It must be strongly emphasized that, bur- 


P dened with a vast tax load, we will not be 


able to afford desirable but unnecessary pub- 
lic works after the war and that we must 
postpone such luxuries and concentrate on 
construction that raises living standards. 
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bs McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS * 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


The construction industry can give substan- 
tial aid in urging such a plan. Thousands of 
civil engineers hold responsible positions in 
federal, state, county and city governments. 
Consulting engineers and contractors nearly 
always maintain close contacts with local gov- 
ernment officials and lawmakers. These men 
can do much, personally and through their asso- 
ciations and societies, to promote this objective. 

This is a job for advertising. So we sug- 
gest that you use at least part of your adver- 
tising messages to these men to urge the 
need for the right kind of postwar public 
works. 





The readers of these publications are a tremendous influence in the 
selection of products used in the construction of engineered projects — 
highways, railroads, bridges, engineered buildings, mass housing, air- 
ports, sanitation construction, Army and Navy projects, shipyards and 
pipelines. Weekly job checks show paid subscribers for these maga- 
zines working on 95% of these projects of $500,000 and over. 
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that can be unified must be unified. 
The public will not tolerate the idea 
of a heavy investment in each of 
several forms of regular radio serv- 
ice, or of a living room full of radio 
boxes. Surely whatever broadcasting 
has to offer should be in a unified 
service and concentrated in one cor- 
ner of the living room. 

For twenty years this industry, just 
like every other industry, has been 
completely occupied with short range 
getting ready for 
next Soon you will 
have an opportunity to plan—and to 
get off the endless treadmill of short 
Ask yourselves, and 


planning—with 
year’s model. 


range planning. 
this is the thrust of my message here 
today, this question: “Along what 
lines should radio develop over the 
next decade?” 

In warning against illusions, which 
after all with this audience is more 
entertaining than necessary, I do not 
want to under-emphasize for a mo- 
ment the necessity of keen foresight 
and sound judgment. While we do 
to be accused of being 
we must earn the credit 


not want 
visionaries, 
of being men of practical vision. We 
may not be able to see the thing 
around the corner, but with all the 
facts in our hands we should be able 


to form a fair judgment as to what 


the thing will look like when it is 
around the corner. 

We stand today upon a 
ground provided by a series of im- 
but somewhat fortuitious 
Frequency modulation, tele- 


vantage 


portant 
events. 
vision and facsimile operation are all 
ready to move ahead on the present 
green light; great public interest has 
been stimulated in these develop- 
ments; any tendency of the various 
competing manufacturing interests or 
services to move out on divergent 
lines—thus drawing the public into 
the well of heavy and irretrievable in- 
vestment—has been halted; vast prog- 
ress is actually being made along im- 
portant lines of research and develop- 
ment, which provide the means for 
the improvement and expansion of 
these and other services; opportunity 
is now given to bring together the 
best heads of the engineering indus- 
try and to appraise the developments 
which have come and are continuing 
to come from current research, and 
to formulate the general plans by 
which these can be placed into actual 
operation with optimum benefits to 
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MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPARY ssxz2nczz. | 


This page ad in black and white and color is 
being run in business papers by Mathews 
Conveyor Company, Ellwood City, Pa., to 
stimulate the purchase of War Bonds. Only 
slight reference is made to the company’s 
products in the short paragraph in the 
lower left corner of the advertisement 


the public and to the industry itself. 
Not only the public, but also the in- 
dustry will suffer from a series of ex- 


ate* 


pensive and divergent false starts. 
No group of producers and engi- 
neers have ever had placed upon them 
a more serious challenge. We must 
not plan anything that will fall out- 
side the realm of sound engineering 
and good judgment. But if we can 
tell during the next year what gen- 


should and 


ten years 


eral lines radio services 
will follow five or even 
from now, we should be derelict in 
our greatest duty to ourselves and to 
the public were we to fail to plan 
now. This is an opportunity unparal- 
leled in the history of the radio in- 
dustry and paralleled in very few in- 
dustries at any time. We have the 
most significant sort of opportunity 
and our duty can only be deemed 
comparable thereto. 

When peace comes these problems 
must be solved. Shall we run head- 
long into them and solve them on the 
spur of the moment, or shall we de- 
vote what to lay a 
groundwork in advance? A look at 
the allocation pattern today should 
serve as a reminder that planning is 
well worth the effort. The sad ex- 
perience of prior years resulted in 
more careful planning in the FM and 
television bands. We laid out these 
bands with as much foréthought and 
ingenuity as could be mustered. After 
this war, we must do better still, and 


time we can 


ensure that all phases of radio will be 
re-established on a firm and spacious 
foundation, broad enough and soundly 
enough designed to make possible in- 
definite advances along the lines of 
improved public service. 

A great deal has been said and 
written, in recent years, about gov- 
ernment-industry codperation; and 
industry has itself quite rightly in- 
sisted that such coéperation is neces- 
sary. Fortunately this association in 
recent years has demonstrated its ca- 
pacity to take the lead. Postwar 
radio planning, it seems to me, is a 
field in which such codéperation will 
be especially fruitful. For neither 
government nor industry can do the 
job alone. 

To take a simple but important ex- 
ample, there is the allocations prob- 
lem. 

Not the least challenging of our 
ultra modern developments is _ the 
opening of the limitless ranges of the 
higher frequencies. Yet the develop- 
ment of varied and extensive uses of 
radio continues to keep demand ahead 
of supply. We cannot, in the foresee- 
able future come any nearer to the 
complete satisfaction of the frequency 
demand than the greyhound comes to 
the mechanical rabbit. Yet there is 


the problem and we must keep 
after it. 
Even the most hard-bitten an- 


archists who oppose government ac- 
tivity of almost any kind whatever 
must agree that allocation of fre- 
quencies, like traffic regulations, can- 
not be privately made or enforced. 
But making allocations without re- 
gard to the equipment available and 
the demands of various services is like 
groping in.the dark. Likewise, the 
design of equipment without fore- 
knowledge of allocations is a waste- 
ful process. Neither the commission 
nor the industry can operate in 4 
vacuum. 

All I say here does not mean that 
I have lost sight of the fact that 
there is a war to be won. It would 
indeed be shameful for any engineer 
to delay for a single hour the develop- 
ment of any combat equipment just 
in order to do a bit of postwar plan- 
ning. But that is certainly not neces- 
sary. No one is suggesting, or has ever 
suggested, that anyone start now to 
design postwar models. On the con- 
trary, I am suggesting that we start 

(Continued on page 108) 
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YOU MEAN THEY LET US 
SELECT OUR OWN LISTS, 
WRITE OUR OWN LETTERS AND 
TABULATE OUR OWN RETURNS, 
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1S THE MOST SENSATIONAL 
EVER MADE TO ASSIST 
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Why does The Oil and Gas Journal go to such extremes to mak) 
this offer? BECAUSE, in the oil industry there is such inseparable ove 
lapping of interest and buying power among various divisions that IN 
PORTANT MEN prefer a horizontal publication covering the entir 
industry. 

Such circulation and reader preference is not reflected on an A.B.C 
statement. Only when the question of readership preference is taken t 
YOUR OWN LIST of customers and prospects can the true picture « 
circulation from your own standpoint be obtained. 

The Oil and Gas Journal offer*, first broadcast nearly two years ago, still stands f 
you to mcke your own survey ... to your own customers and prospects ... in ar 
division (refining, producing, pipeline, and natural gasoline); occupational group (engineer 
superintendents, foremen, purchasing agents, drilling contractors, or executives); or ge 
graphic section. 

It's easy. Select 200 to 500 of your customers and prospects (make separate survey} 
in each division if you wish). Mail them letters asking which oil trade publications the 
read in order of preference. Compile your own returns. Bill us the cost, at the rate 
10 cents per letter. We pay. win or lose. 

*During the last two years, The Journal has won 85% 
of all such surveys made. In all, 4,033 replies were 
received, with first choice declarations as follows: 


Journal, 2,050; 2nd paper, 894; 3rd paper, 410; 4th 
paper, 257; and 17 others, 553. 





THE OIL AND GAS JOURNAI 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA ®@ 















Industrial Advertisers Urged to 
Promote Tool Conservation Campaign 


@ AN INTENSIVE campaign de- 
signed to promote conservation of 
cutting tools is being launched this 
month by the Conservation Division, 
War Production Board, with the as- 
sistance of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association and the Ad- 
vertising War Council. 

Under direction of Bernard A. 
Dolan, advertising manager, Peter A. 
Frasse & Co., New York, NIAA cam- 
paigns representative, and Keith J. 
Evans, sales promotion manager, In- 
land Steel Company, Chicago, NIAA 
campaigns coérdinator, G. M. Bas- 
ford Company, New York industrial 
agency, has prepared a _ handbook 
which will be used as a guide to the 
effort. The book, titled “Government 
Campaign for the Conservation of 
Cutting Tools,” explains the need for 
the campaign, how wastage can be re- 
duced, and details the program de- 
signed to accomplish the objective. 

Major points of the campaign will 
include articles on tool conservation 
for industrial papers; news releases; 
special articles and cartoons promot- 
ing tool conservation for the labor 
press; special “Victory News Letter” 
on the subject for house organ editors; 
“Tools Are Weapons—Treat “Em 
Right!” posters, stickers, and elec- 
trotypes for use in ads to tie in with 
the general campaign which will be 
distributed through the NIAA mem- 
bership, mill supply houses, and labor- 
management committees; tool-tipping 
charts for featuring in industrial pub- 
lications; plant training material; 
radio talks; suggested conservation 
advertisements; and special aid from 
local and national manufacturers’ 
associations, trade associations, and 
management groups. 

Malcolm Lund, formerly of the 
Howard Swink Advertising Agency, 
Marion, Ohio, conservation campaign 
manager of the WPB Division of In- 
formation, is directing the program. 

The over-all objective of the cam- 
paign will be the establishment of 
tool conservation as a definite policy 
within each plant, not as a manage- 
ment edict, but as a coéperative effort 
on part of both labor and manage- 
ment. Thus, the program will be of an 
educational and inspirational nature. 
One of the most pointed lines of copy 
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TREAT EM RIGHT! 





Spot design to be used in the WPB tool con- 
servation campaign to create consciousness 
of the importance of care in use and main- 
tenance of tools. The design will be supplied 
for advertising use and in sticker form 


turned out in preparation of the cam- 
paign material, and which expresses 
the underlying thought, is: “A com- 
plete job cannot be considered well 
done—if a tool has been needlessly 
spoiled in the process.” 

The NIAA, which was requested to 
participate in the campaign by the 
WPB, will perform these main func- 
tions: Encourage its members who 
represent companies—directly or in- 
directly related to the cutting tool— 
and machine tool field to slant adver- 
tising copy in the direction of the 
care and handling of tools; see that 
tool conservation policies are set up 
within member plants, inasmuch as 
conservation should begin at home 
and many advertising managers are in 
charge of labor morale and produc- 
tion drive work; discuss the program 
at chapter meetings and make it a 
definite chapter project; and within 
its area of jurisdiction, each chapter 
will encourage all war production 
plants to embark upon the program. 

In addition to the approach from 
the management side, the campaign 
will be promoted through the 2,200 
labor-management committees of the 
WPB War Production Drive, and per- 
haps through union organizations. 

In order to accomplish the purpose 


of the campaign, all industrial ad 
vertisers are urged to codperate by 
making the “Tools Are Weapons” de- 
sign a prominent part of their pub 
lication advertising and feature it on 
technical, promotional, and other lit 
erature reaching the metal working 
industry. Small stickers of the de- 
sign in color may be obtained from 
Mr. Lund whose address is 1100 H 
St., N. W., Washington, 1, D. C. 

NIAA members are asked to work 
through Mr. Dolan. Others may work 
directly through Mr. Lund or the 
Advertising War Council. Council 
representatives are Thomas Young, 
United States Rubber Company, 1230 
Sixth Ave., New York, and Douglas 
Meldrum, 60 East 42nd St., New 
York. 


Books 


New editions of particular interest to 
advertising and marketing executives 











“A Technique for Producing Ideas" 


Advertising Publications, Inc., publisher 
of Advertising Age and INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING, has published a second edition of 
James W. Young's popular book, “A 
Technique for Producing Ideas.” Since 
the first edition was published two years 
ago, thousands of copies have been sold, 
and the book has been widely acclaimed 
as a practical handbook for creative 
thinkers. 

The new edition is in larger size, with 
larger and more attractive type. Mr 
Young, who is senior consultant of the 
]. Walter Thompson Company, and has 
long been one of the outstanding figures 
in the advertising world, developed the 
material originally in a series of lectures, 
which proved so popular that it was de- 
cided to offer it in book form. 

The price of the book remains $1. 


“Company Museums” 

The main purpose of “Company Mu- 
seums,” by Laurence Vail Coleman, di- 
rector of the American Association of 
Museums, is to show the nature and use- 
fulness of company museums to business. 

Museums belonging to industrial corpo- 
rations, railroads, public utilities, insur- 
ance companies and other concerns are 
used for business reference and public 
relations. They are devoted to the past 
and current history of their companies 
and to technical matters in their particu- 
lar lines of business. The appendix of 
this book describes eighty such museums 
in the United States and three in Canada. 

Published by The American Associa’ 
tion of Museums. 173 pages. Price $2.50. 


Ken Bailey Leaves Edison 


Kenneth W. Bailey, formerly advertis- 
ing manager, Primary Battery Division, 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., is now affiliated 
with Continental Electric Co., Inc., New- 
ark, N. J., in a similar position. Mr. 
Bailey is a past president of the Industrial 
Marketers of New Jersey. 
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IF YOU ARE RUNNING a big manufacturing enterprise, your 
success would depend very largely on your ability to antici- 
pate changes of any kind that might affect your business. 
You would eagerly grasp any means at hand that might 
help you to look ahead, so that you could take proper action 


—in time. 
9 That is why management men in more than 31,500 of 
America’s largest manufacturing plants pay close attention 
i to the editorial department of MODERN INDustRy entitled 


“Modern Industry Looks Ahead’. This section regularly 
charts industrial activity in the U. S.; it indicates that war 
spending is now reaching its peak, that some lines of produc- 
tion are about to be cut, that others will be increased. 


et 


More than 50,000 management men, vitally concerned, 
find this section of great importance. Early in 1941 MODERN 
INDUSTRY warned its readers—months ahead—that reduction 
of civilian goods production on a huge scale was imminent. 
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THE MAGAZINE OF INDUSTRIAL METHODS 
AND POLICY FOR TODAY AND 40X 








Why does MODERN INDUSTRY have such phenomenal readership? 


MODERN INDUSTRY 


Looks Ahead 


In January of this year MODERN INDUSTRY advised that 
more materials are soon to be released for increased produc- 
tion of essential civilian goods. In the same issue MODERN 
INDUSTRY published an extensive forecast predicting im- 
portant developments in government policy and economic 
conditions during 1943. 


In the May and June issues MODERN INDUSTRY specific- 
ally suggested war production items most likely to be cut 
civilian production items most likely to be restored or ex- 
panded. MopERN INbustry also projects its forecasts into 
the postwar period—anticipates what adjustments will be 
necessary, suggests preparatory action, 

That MopERN INbDustTrRY has intensive readership is the 
natural result of the services it renders. Thus—because it 
adds this intensive readership to its comprehensive coverage 

MopERN INbustRY offers sop value to the industrial 
advertiser. 

MODERN INDUSTRY, 347 MADISON AVE., N.Y. 17 
CLEVELAND: Union Commerce Building; CHICAGO: 20 No. 
Wacker Drive; SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post Street; Los 
ANGELES: 403 W. 8th Street; PHILADELPHIA: 220 South 
16th Street; ATLANTA: 1722 Rhodes-Haverty Building. 


REGULAR FEATURES IN MODERN INDUSTRY: 


Better Distribution 
Economic Conditions 


News Interpretation 
Employer-Employee Relations 


New Trends Opinion 
Government & Industry On Industry's Battlefront 
Postwar Planning Labor Trends 


Ideas at Work 
Men & Jobs 
More Output 


*The Voice of Industry 
We the Readers 
New (Industrial) Films 


~ Will be discussed in the next advertisement of this series. 
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Make MODERN INDUSTRY your base advertising coverage for the manufacturing industries 


MORE THAN 50,000 COPIES IN MORE THAN 31,500 PLANTS 
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PROBLEMS 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Stimulating Interest in 
Postwar Planning 

We hear so much talk about post- 
war planning and yet | can not stir 
up my management on the subject. 
We are in a basic material business 
and I guess they think there will not 
be very many changes. Do you have 
any recommendations as to how I 
could get them into this? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

While we certainly are going to 
live in a different world after the 
war, some good managements believe 
postwar planning talk has been over- 
done. In a basic material business no 
doubt much less will have to be done 
than in the case of manufacturers of 
gadgets. However, if you believe you 
have a point, the following sugges- 
tion may prove helpful: 

Scan the newspapers, general mag- 
azines, and business press for all 
changes, improvements, new inven- 
tions and so forth that may even re- 
motely touch upon your business. Put 
them down in news item form, pre- 
pare a mimeographed bulletin of the 
group and send copies at intervals, 
as you collect the material, to all of 
your executives. This will keep them 
in touch with new developments and 
may surprise them to such an extent 
that they would dig in and want to 
do some postwar planning too. 


Adding Postal Zone 
Numbers to Mailing Lists 


I would like to have a suggestion 
from you as to the best way of taking 
care of the new zone number which 
the Post Office Department wants 
added to all addresses. We have a 
rather large mailing list and I am 
afraid the correspondence involved 
and the correcting or marking of new 
Addressograph plates will add to the 
congestion of war work rather than 
detract from it. What are your rec- 
om mendations? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


We have discussed this matter with 
the Post Office Department and with 


one or two large mailing firms and 
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are advised that the government does 
not expect an immediate change-over. 
Announcements and requests would 
seriously clog the mail. 

However, as you have other changes 
to make on your mailing list plates, 
the zone number may be added each 
time until your complete list has been 
corrected. With mailing list changes 
at new highs these days that should 
not take too long. 

The Post Office Department has also 
indicated that it would be satisfied to 
have you correct your addressograph 
plates, putting the zone number at 
the end of the line, rather than to put 
it between the city and state, which 
would usually require a new plate. 

It is, however, desirable for you to 
advise other companies of. your zone 
number, adding your zone number 
when you purchase new letterheads. 
It is also easy to include a mimeo- 
graphed slip in your outgoing mail, 
advising your customers of the new 
zone number without increasing the 
expense or the flow of letters. 

This addition of the zone number 
has been considered for a long time 
and will be of .real help in speeding 
up mail delivery, particularly with 
so much new inexerienced help in the 
Post Office Department. 


Should Advertising Dept. 
Be Under the Sales Dept.? 

We are considering the question of 
placing the advertising department 
under the sales department. Very 
possibly you may have printed some 
articles on this subject or can give us 
your recommendations based on the 
experience of others. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

As in the case of other organiza- 
tion set-ups, not all of the advantages 
are on one side, so we will give you 
the advantages both ways and let you 
take your choice. 
Advantages of Having Advertising 
Under the Sales Department 

1. General management is assured 
of close codperation and team work. 


2. The sales manager can more 


accurately direct the time of his sales 
department and the work of the ad- 
vertising department. As timing is 
so important this is a definite advan- 
tage. The sales manager can divide 
up the work between the advertising 
and sales department where it can best 
be handled. This is very helpful at 
times, particularly when he may want 
the advertising department to do some 
of the sales department’s work, for 
which they are often well adapted. 

3. With one central marketing au- 
thority there is no division of responsi- 
bility and the whole marketing effort 
works as one. 

Advantages of Having a Separate 
Advertising Department 

1. The advertising and publicity 
department should act as the voice 
of management and present the com- 
pany as an institution, not just as 
a part of the sales department. If 
the advertising manager reports to 
general management executives, gen- 
eral management can interpret the 
spirit of the organization more di- 
rectly. If the advertising department 
is under the direction of the sales 
department too often this interpreta- 
tion of the company as an institution 
is neglected or overlooked. 

2. Most sales managers come up 
through the ranks of salesmen. They 
often believe intensively in personal 
selling and have little knowledge or 
appreciation for advertising. When 
this is the case, the advertising de- 
partment usually does not have an op- 
portunity to accomplish as much as it 
might. Sales managers who do not 
understand the power of advertising 
often are unable to get adequate ap- 
propriations for advertising from gen- 
eral management. If it is a case of 
another $5,000 or $10,000 they too 
often would rather add a salesman or 
two rather than give the proper ad- 
vertising and sales promotion help to 
all sales territories. 

3. Some general 
their advertising and sales promotion 
department as a check and inspira- 
tion to the sales department, check- 
ing their work in a helpful way 
through call reports and sales analysis 
systems, and inspiring the sales de- 
partment by continually evolving 
plans the salesmen may develop. The 
sales manager is essentially a personal 
leader of men and interested in to- 
day’s sales. He has little time for 
planning ahead and sometimes little 
interest. The separate advertising de- 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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NOT A PHENOMENON... 






BUT AN ANSWER x 











1939 
* “Circulation up 74%...now over half a million... 


from 22nd to 5th place in advertising revenue among 
general magazines . . . all in six short years.” A phenomenon? 
No, a natural. Newsweek was born and grew to a giant at a time when 


news became more important to Americans than ever before. It did it by 


1938 


giving people something they didn’t have and needed...a news magazine that doesn’t fool with 
the facts. A completely fair and objective handling of news, issues, men...not news warmed 


Newsweek 


ee ’ 
. 





over but news-significance, news-meaning. It gives them important 
innovations in journalism...the “‘Periscope,”’ forecasting the future, with 
88% accuracy ...“‘Postwar Horizons,” a unique department clarifying our 
world of tomorrow...Signed Opinions by men of authority... Lindley on 
Washington...Admiral Pratt on the “‘War Front”... Moley on National 
Affairs... Robey on Economics, Finance, Business. It fills a need for 
forward-thinking Americans. That’s the simple reason why 

Newsweek came from scratch to the top in almost nothing flat! 








A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 
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marketing procedure, 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 


written by editors of business papers 





No Cut-Backs in Textiles 
And No Postwar Slump 


@ IT IS becoming increasingly clear 
that, whatever may happen in the 
way of “cut-backs” in other -mdus- 
tries, there will not be any cut-backs 
in textiles. (It is by now probably 
unnecessary to state that “cut-backs” 
is Washington’s fancy name for can- 
cellation of war contracts. ) 

In fact, every indication points to 
a continued record demand for tex- 
tiles, no matter what happens in the 
war. The main reason for this prom- 
ise of continued demand is Lend- 
Lease, the new factor that has been 
added. Apparently almost unlimited 
quantities are going to be required 
for this program. 

In addition, the wreckage of the 
textile industries in so many coun- 
tries, and the denuded populations of 
the world, are going to create a void, 
in the filling of which this country 
must play one of the major roles. 

Consequently, for as far ahead as 
can be seen at present, the textile in- 
dustry promises to be a particularly 
attractive field not only for suppliers 
of textile equipment and accessories, 
but for the producers of general in- 
dustrial equipment. Emphasis must 
be placed, of course, on the phrase 
“as far ahead as can be seen,” because 
no prediction nowadays can be other 
than reasonably short-term since the 
ultimate readjustments in the world 
economics post-war are anybody’s 
guess. But, for the balance of the 
war, and for the immediate postwar 
period, textiles are a good bet.— 
Doug'as G. Woolf, Editor, Textile 
Worl !. 


Shipping and Distribution 
Straining Under War Load 


@ EFFECTS of the war on shipping, 
handling, warehousing, and _ distri- 
bution of all kinds of goods are 
evident in many directions, but some 
of the current. problems and _prob- 
able trends of special interest may be 
summarized as follows: 
SHIPPING—AIll 


facilities are over-taxed and under- 


transportation 
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manned. Shipments are larger than 
ever before, all are rush orders, l.c.l. 
lots are restricted, directives from 
Washington add to the confusion and 
complicate further the intricate and 
dificult problems of trafic man- 
agers. 

In particular, lack of new motor 
equipment and shortage of repair 
parts for trucks are serious. D and 
W’s nation-wide survey of this situa- 
tion, reported in its July issue, shows 
an overwhelming majority of ship- 
pers, motor carriers, and warehouse- 
men of the opinion that a serious 
crisis is imminent in highway trans- 
portation of freight, and that unless 
new equipment is made available and 
more repair parts produced soon, large 
numbers of motor carriers will be un- 
able to continue operations, which 
would add more burdens to the al- 
ready over-taxed facilities of the rail- 
roads and inland waterways. 

Air transportation as a factor in 
shipping is growing in importance 
daily. We have been advocating in- 
tensive development of air cargo for 
nearly two years. Indeed, we believe 
that the airplane will change busi- 
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This interesting page of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Company announcing a new welder utilizes 
the comparative chart technique together 
with effective application of user-benefit copy 


ness institutions and marketing prac 
tices more rapidly and completely i: 
the next few years than the automo 
bile did in the first three decades ot 
this century. 

HANDLING—Volume of _ ship 
ments and the manpower shortage 
have increased demands for materials 
handling equipment to a point un- 
precedented in the handling equip- 
ment industry. It is virtually im- 
possible to get new materials handling 
equipment today because of prior 
claims of the Army, Navy, and Ma- 
rine Corps. Postwar developments in 
this field are likely to be staggering. 
Packing, packaging and _ handling 
methods are being revolutionized by 
and for the armed forces and will 
materially change much postwar busi- 
ness. 

WAREHOUSING — Warehouses 
of all types—merchandise, cold stor- 
age, industrial and household goods— 
are doing capacity business. The 
major part of it is government stor- 
age. Expansion is limited only by 
manpower. Dry merchandise ware- 
houses are operating about 150,000,- 
000 sq. ft. of floor space as against 
115,000,000 sq. ft. in 1939. Re- 
frigerated warehouses are operating 
about 555,000,000 cu. ft. of net pil- 
ing space, of which about 40,000,000 
cu. ft. is cooler space. ODT of- 
ficials have repeatedly gone out of 
their way to characterize the public 
warehouse industry as indispensable to 
the war effort, and Director Eastman 
has declared that the country’s trans- 
portation system could not function 
“without these reservoirs for con- 
trolling the flow of goods.” 

DISTRIBUTION—Although new 
developments are restricted by the 
war, dynamic changes are in the mak- 
ing. We are all going to be affected 
by the dehydration, quick freezing, 
and compression of foods, by new 
methods of packing and packaging, 
by new ways of handling materials, 
by air cargo, plastics, and electronics, 
by recent developments in the fields 
of industrial and chemical engineer- 
ing, and by the specialized training 
that large numbers of men and 
women have received and are receiv- 
ing in various phases of war work. It 
seems likely that these factors in com- 
bination may change our whole sys- 
tem of distribution after the war.— 
Cuar.es Downs, Editor, D and W. 
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Many Make Entries in 
Sixth Annual Competition 
For Editorial Achievement 


Early Flow of entries indicate record participation 
for nineteen awards for outstanding editorial work 


@ ENTRIES for the Sixth Annual 
Competition for Editorial Achieve- 
ment conducted by INDUsTRIAL Mar- 
KETING are flowing in to the Contest 
Secretary in a constant stream, indi- 
cating by their early arrival that 
participation this year will be greater 
than last year when 308 entries were 
made by 119 editors. Judging of the 
entries will be made in Cleveland, 
Aug. 12 and 13. 

The Jury of Awards has been in- 
creased to seven members this year 
in order to draw on a broader range 
of experience and viewpoints to deal 
with the wide variety of material deal- 
ing with the scores of industries rep- 
resented in the editorial matter which 
constitutes the entries. The jury 
comprises three industrial advertising 
managers of diversified industries, 
three industrial advertising agency 
executives, and an authority in typog- 
raphy and design. The members are: 
L. P. Moyer, advertising manager, 
Lamp Division, General Electric Com- 
pany; Chester W. Ruth, director of 
advertising, Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion; H. E. Van Petten, advertising 
manager, Industrial Products Division, 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron; 
Allen Billingsley, president, Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, Inc., and newly elected 
president of American Association of 
Advertising Agencies; Harold  S. 
Downing, Walker & Downing, Pitts- 
burgh; W. S. Leech, vice-president, 
G. M. Basford Company; and George 
G. Adomeit, president, The Caxton 
Company. 

The competition was established in 
1938 for the purpose of giving recog- 
nition to editors of business papers for 
the great amount of outstanding work 
they are doing for the fields they 
serve, and to encourage them to in- 
crease their efforts to raise the already 
high standards of editorial service to 
business and industry. 
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Nineteen awards will be made this 
year for the best work entered in six 
classifications: one First Award and 
two Awards of Merit in each division 
and one Special Award in classification 
six. The classifications are as follows: 

1, For the best series of articles or 
editorials on one theme on a definite 
objective appearing in a series of issues. 

2. For the best single editorial or 
article contributing to the advance- 
ment of the field served. This may be 
a technical article or a general article 
or editorial treating a problem con- 
fronting the industry and suggesting 
a solution. 

3. For the best single issue of a 
publication devoted entirely or prin- 
cipally to a single subject or central 
theme of major importance to the 
field served. Entries in this classifica- 
tion will not be considered alone on 
their bulk or elaboration, but rather 
on the merits of the project as to its 
definite objective and the tangible evi- 
dence of results achieved or influenced. 

4, For the best illustrative treat- 
ment of editorial material in general. 
Recognition will also be given for out- 
standing work in telling a story prin- 
cipally with pictures and captions. 

5. For the best published research 
initiated by the publication. Data 
may be technical or non-technical and 
may concern any problem or need of 

(Continued on page 82) 


The Jury of Awards in "Industrial Market- 
ing's" Sixth Annual Competition for Edi- 
torial Achievement by business paper 
editors is comprised of: (1) L. P. Moyer, 
advertising manager, Lamp Division, General 
Electric Company; (2) Chester W. Ruth, 
director of advertising, Republic Steel Cor- 
poration; (3) H. E. Van Petten, advertising 
manager, Industrial Products Division, The 
B. F. Goodrich Company; (4) Allen Billings- 
ley, president, Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc.; 
(5) Harold S. Downing, Walker & Downing; 
(6) W. S. Leech, vice-president, G. M. 
Basford Company; (7) George G. Adomeit, 
president and designer, The Caxton Company 





To educate that new man... 


Get «© green man on your hands’ Worned 
because he isn't too well-acquainted with the 
hundreds of electrical mems you use im your 
business, and with the folks who make them’ 
Like to educate him fast and well — make him 
worth his salt for requisitioning and specifying ’ 
Your copy of the new 1943 E-B-R (Electrical 
Buyers Reference) can help so much with 
ts 392 pages of compact data on thousands 
of chings electrical, including 369 pages of 
BRIEFALOGS®, us useful supplementary ma 
terial, as valuable cross-indexing Let chat new 
man start using it today, and watch him curn in 
£0 an expert on what 1s made, and who makes « 


*E.BR we orginal version 
of moder udensed cataloging 


1F IT'S ELECTRICAL 
... LOOK IT UP FIRST IN 


Now more complete than ever before your 1943 
Electscal Buyers Reference gives you 
MANUFACTURERS BRIEFALOG SECTION 


Condensed catalogs of 290 manufacturers Product 
specihcanions. branch offices. warehouses, en 


This advertisement, promoting 
the specific usefulness of 
E-B-R is appearing in the cur- 
rent issues of Electrical Con- 
tracting and Electrical World. 


CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY Company addressc 
and trade names, arranged by product Extensive 
cross-references w help you had the electrical and 
alled products made by more than 4,500 manu 
facturers 

INDEX OF TRADE & COMPANY NAMES 
Complete with addresses Searting with only a trade 
name of 2 Company name you can thus quickly 
locate the product data you need 














McGRAW.HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 330 W 


amc. OM..- Every month, month 
after month throughout the year, thousands of users of E-B-R (Electrical Buyers Reference) 
are kept informed of the many specific ways it can serve them. This is accomplished through 
page advertisements similar to the one shown above (reduced) in leading electrical 
business papers. It means maximum use of this great industry catalog. And this is just one 


of the “reasons why” your Briefalog should be in the next edition of 


ELECTRICAL BUYERS REFERENCE e 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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A message to all manufacturers now serving the 
textile industry, and all advertisers who are anxious 
to cultivate a market that holds out encouraging 


prospects for post-war business. 


* + * 


D" to war and civilian business, as we have repeatedly 


pointed out in these advertisements, the textile industry 
is right now the most active in its entire history. And so 
are many other industries, as you know. 

With the war production machine rapidly approaching 
the point where it will be geared up to more than the 
demands which will probably be made upon it during the 
rest of the war, it is of course obvious that cutbacks will 
be necessary in some phases of war production. 

But not in textiles. There is no prospect of a reduced 
demand for textiles for some time ahead. 

Moreover, busy as the textile industry is right now — 
busy as it will continue to be while the world is at war 
as the editor of Textile World 


“absolutely no doubt that there will be a continued bull- 


— “there is”, puts it, 


THE TEXTILE 


INDUSTRY’S MOST 





market for textiles after the war. 

“The dammed-up purchasing power of civilians, helped 
along by bond savings; the requirements of demobilized 
soldiers; the needs of denuded people all over the earth; 
the vacuum left by devastated textile plants in England 
and in Europe; the need for government purchases t 
maintain a standing Army; the requirements of Lend-Lease 
—all these add-up to a staggering. total. 

“All these point to the conclusion that there is continued 
expansion ahead for the textile industry — a vitally important 
War-Time industry —a vitally important Peace-Time in- 
dustry — which in its over 6,000 mills normally employs 
over a million men and women; pays out over a billion 
dollars in salaries and wages; spends two billion dollars 
for materials and supplies; operates two million machines; 
adds close to two billion dollars of value by production; 
and, turns out over $4,000,000,000 worth of textiles a year 
— presently of course, much more”. 

All these add up to the conclusion that Textiles’ post-war 
outlook for business, for those manufacturers now serving 


the industry, and for manufacturers aiming to build 4 
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position of advantage in markets that hold out encouraging 
helped § prospects for post-war business, is an especially inviting one. 
bilized 
earth; * * * 


gland , — , 
° Textile World, now in its 75th year of service to 
ses t 


le the Industry — with its paid circulation at an all-time 
-Lease 


high — with a circulation curve constantly keeping 


pace with the activities’ curve of the industry itself 
tinued 


ortant 


— is in ideal position to help you present your post- 
" | War, as well as your war-time, story to an audience 
ne ™T of the key men, in the key mills, throughout the 
aploys 


billion 


dollars 


entire industry —to help you explain the part you 
are able to play in the expansion programs which 
the textile industry is developing — from a stage 
hines; 
made-to-order for you. 


ion; 
cto Rates? 


a year 


“| ‘Textile World 


ild 0§ A McGraw-Hill Publication * 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The War Effort Needs 
More Advertising Support 


@ WHILE there is no reason why a judicious 
amount of postwar planning shouldn’t be done 
by those whose attention is not needed on mat- 
ters concerning war production, the fact remains 
that the war production program has not met 
its quota for the first half of the year. The War 
Production Board says the rate of production for 
the last half of the year will have to be increased 
fifty per cent over schedule in order to catch 
up and fill the quota for the year. 

In its report on War Mobilization late last 
month, the Subcommittee on War Mobilization 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, United 
States Senate, concluded: “It should not be neces- 
sary at this late stage to reaffirm the basic atti- 
tude of the Nation toward the war. But divisive 
voices make it essential to restate the objectives 
of our war effort at this critical period on the 
domestic front. There is but one aim—that all 
our resources, energies, and ingenuity be strained 
to the utmost to win the war at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. This is the unshakable foundation 
of our war program. We must bring about total 
mobilization at the home front. 

“With military forces of the United Nations 
now tightening a ring of steel around the enemv 
in Europe, the energies of the home front should 
no longer be dissipated by loose management. 
We must take the offensive on the home front. 
an offensive that flows from a concerted grand 
strategy. Domestic forces must be unified be- 
hind our military forces for the greatest offen- 
sive in America’s history.” 

Although the subcommittee’s attention is di- 
rected mostly to the functioning of the various 
war agencies, the need for greater effort down 
through the ranks to the man at the machine is 
reflected in its report. Materials, machines, and 
manpower can add up to the desired results only 
through intelligent application. It is here that 
the industrial advertising man can do an invalu- 
able wartime job by intensifying many of the 
activities he has been in the crux of, such as war 
production drives, morale building, combatting 
absenteeism, promoting purchase of War Bonds, 
conservation and salvage work, and related 
programs. 

The WPB War Production Drive program has 
just been reorganized for more intensive work 
with T. K. Quinn, formerly of the New York 
office of Maxon, Inc., as director general. An 
industrial advertising board of 100 men has been 
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set up, and in his first letter to them, Mr. Quinn 
says: “The 1943 goal of sixty-eight billions in 
munitions production can be reached providing 
all the forces that shape production are brought 
into full and complete play. Psychological in- 
fluences are major determinants. Through the 
medium of your radio commercials, magazine 
and newspaper advertisements, and trade and 
company discussions you can be of further in- 
estimable service to your country and to victory 
. . . Immediately we face a steel shortage, and 
plan at once to launch a Steel for Victory 
campaign.” 

Thus advertising men are being enlisted to ex- 
pand the labor-management movement and 
exert every effort in their command to stimulate 
war production. At the same time the conserva- 
tion division of the WPB is launching a special 
tool conservation campaign in which the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Association is par- 
ticipating. (See page 58.) Every advertising 
manager can get behind this campaign, and 
others that will be coming from that division, 
by seeing that conservation is practiced in his 
own plant. If his company is at all related to the 
metal working industry he can do an all-out job 
by devoting part of his advertising to promoting 
the conservation idea and showing how it can 
be done specifically with the tools his company 
may be producing. This campaign should supply 
many tool and machine tool advertisers with an 
important and timely theme for their copy and 
point the way to vitalizing a great deal of adver- 
tising in the metal working field which has been 
on the “absentee” list so far as helping the war 
effort is concerned. 

The best postwar job advertising can do is to 
get the war over as quickly as possible. As Edwin 
L. Andrew, vice-president, Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, Inc., said at the NIAA Central Regional 
Conference in Cleveland late last month in 
speaking about postwar advertising: “There will 
be a respectable amount of gratitude earned by 
those companies who use their advertising to dis- 
seminate genuinely useful service, maintenance, 
and production information, the kind the reader 
judges as directly helpful to him.” 

Industrial advertising in general has done a 
noteworthy war job to date. There is need for 
a bigger iob on the part of everyone. Those in 
command must not be lured by the opportunity 
to revert to intriguing generalities under the 
guise of postwar planning. Let’s make every 
piece of copy and literature do a sharp-shooting 
job at the enemy. 
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Just Who will Beat the Swords into Plowshares? 














The Government has assumed physical owner- 
ship of one-fifth of the industrial capacity of 
the country. 


Without deliberate intent, almost without pub- 
lic notice, large sectors of American industry 
have been socialized during the past three years 
in meeting the urgent needs of mechanized 
warfare. The old bugaboo of government own- 
ership of industry has become an accomplished 
fact as a mere incident to the drive to create a 
munitions industry in a peaceful country. 


This is the portent of a 9-page report in Busi- 
ness Week . . . written to clarify the thinking of 
the men who manage America’s productive re- 
sources . . . measuring for them the dimensions 
of the problem of “What will it mean to my 
business when the war is ended?” 
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What will it mean to you—to you who sell food 
or flashlights, plastics or pillowcases or postwar 
plowshares? Do you know how much or how 
little of your own industry is government- 
owned? Who will determine its labor standards 
...levels of operation...the very products 
themselves? 


These are some of the dimensions of the prob- 
lem which government investment in plant 
poses. It is a problem from which there is no 
escape. We believe you will want to meet it, as 
a half million other management-men met it 
in the June 19th issue of Business Week — with 
new comprehension and understanding. 


W rite for a reprint of ‘‘One-fifth of a Nation — 
Government-owned.”’ In it you will recognize 
an editorial quality which has made BW one 
of the most useful magazines in America today. 


BUSINESS WEEK—The News-base of Management’s Decisions 


336 West 42nd Street, New York 18 
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POSTWAR PLANNING 

To tHe Epiror: To help the ad- 
vertising department of R. G. Le- 
Tourneau, Inc., to be better fitted for 
postwar duties and postwar planning, 
McNutt, advertising and 
public relations manager, is giving the 


George C. 


complete department a_ twelve-week 

course in “Creative Engineering”’. 
This “Creative Engineering” course 

Ellis of 


Westport, Conn., well-known adver- 


was developed by Lynn W. 


tising consultant, to aid creative writ- 
ers in organizing their thinking and 
to help them write more effective 
advertising copy. 

Mr. McNutt will teach the course 
using “student leadership” as one of 
the methods. During the past year 
he has taught Ellis Methods to sev- 
eral other Peoria groups, among them 
the Peoria Advertising and Selling 
Club. 

We thought you and your readers 
might be interested in what one in- 
dustrial advertising department is do- 
ing to put their postwar planning on 
a down-to-earth basis. 

EuGeNE E. 
Advertising and Public Relations De- 
LeTourneau, Inc., 

Peoria, Ill. 


WEYENETH, 


partment, R. G. 


vv ¥ 

PUBLISHERS’ ADVERTISING 

To tHe PustisHer: Ever since | 
received the May issue of INDUsTRIAI 
MarkKETING I have intended to write 
you. Apparently I am not the only 
one who reads your advertisements— 
and that I was surprised to see what 
I had written you incorporated into 
your own advertisement on Page 134 
is putting it mildly. My friends on 
Factory were surprised, too. They 
really owe you special thanks for the 
advertisement. 

I hope that what I wrote you will 
be taken seriously by other publishers 
when they prepare their 1944 adver- 
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tisements and give us useful informa- 


tion. I meant every word of what I 
said then—and I appreciate your tell- 
ing the whole industry, too. 
R. C. BRETH, 
President, R. C. Breth, Inc., 
Green Bay, Wis. 
7 © 
PICTURES IN ADS 

To tHE Copy Cnuasers: “O. K. 
As Inserted” in the May issue of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, may have 
been elementary, as you rather apolo- 
getically stated, but it certainly was 
well worth any advertising man’s 
reading time. By no means is this 
an implication that other appearances 
of your constructive criticisms, bou- 
quets, and barbs were not interesting 
or helpful—this one simply rang the 
bell a little louder. 

Perhaps I am more conscious of the 
use of product-in-use pictures due to 
the nature of our product and its 
applications, but it seems to me that 
there have been a lot of pictures used 
in ads lately that weren’t worth the 


space they occupied. It is, of course, 









very difficult, if not impossible, to get 
good action pictures of many procd- 
ucts these days because of wartime 
regulations, but even a pre-war pic- 
ture should be preferable to a more 
recent one that doesn’t do the product 
justice. 

Without operating views which ac- 
tually show our equipment doing the 
jobs for which it is designed, our busi- 
ness journal advertising would be 
pretty meaningless to a prospect. As 
you so aptly put it, “. . . the pictures 
say several things so much better than 
friend copywriter’s words”. Enclosed 
are a number of ad reprints which 
bear witness to our attempt to tell 
our product story with pictures—it 
may be that we have been too zealous 
in this respect at the expense of layout 
technique. Response and reaction to 
these ads by prospects as well as deal- 
ers has, however, indicated that 
they’ve done a good job. 

A. W. LEHMAN, 
Advertising Manager, 
The Euclid Road Machinery Co., 
Cleveland. 
oe 
PLAN FOR PAPER CONSERVATION 


To tHE Eprror: I think the at- 
tached letter, addressed to the indi- 
vidual in charge of paper in the War 
Production Board, will interest you, 
and I hope that I may have the bene- 
fit of your comments. 

I have already had a fine reply from 
Washington in connection with this 
subject. They feel that the initiation 
of any such program should come 
from the advertising profession, vol- 
untarily. If you feel, therefore, that 
the plan has merit you may wish to 
push it a little. 

Joun M. Lupton, 
Director, Public Relations, 
Acheson Colloids Corporation, 

Port Huron, Mich. 


Mr. David Graham 

Director, Pulp and Paper Division 
War Production Board 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: 

May I present for your consideration 
a plan which, if adopted by the govern: 
ment and applied to publication advertis- 
ing, would have the effect of conserving 
one-half of all the paper at present used 
for paid aivertising space in magazines 
and newspapers. 

At first blush this plan may appear to 
be very elementary, and so it is, yet as 
an advertiser—one of the group who 
would be most concerned should the plan 
be carried through—I can say that it 
would be very satisfactory to us as a war 
measure and that it would give us pleas- 
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MECHANIZATION 


<. The Magazine of Modern Coal 


WASHINGTON 4, D. 
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MECHANIZATION 


THE MARKET. Today's coal market, the greatest in its history, 
is directly tied into America's war effort as a basic industry. Two 
tons of coal are consumed in producing one ton of heavy steel. 
Each new battleship requires 36,000 tons of coal; each Liberty ship, 
4800 tons; each light tank, 32 tons; each medium tank, 56 tons; the 
metal for each 4-motor bomber, 27 tons. Coal generates 55 percent 
of all electric power—drives 4 out of every 5 railroad locomotives— 
heats 3 out of every 7 homes in the United States. Coal's by- 
products are the source of multitudinous items running from high 
explosives to medicinal drugs. 

COVERAGE. 


imperative that you reach the coal operators responsible for the 


In reaching the personnel of this industry it is 


production from the nation's 3000 major mines. This represents 
about 97 percent of our total tonnage. A recent survey made by a 
national authority* shows that better than I'/2 out of every 2 key 
men read MECHANIZATION. 


ADVERTISING GROWTH. Such growth is a direct reflection of 


Our consecutive, consistent growth each 





reader responsiveness. 
year is your assurance of an excellent reader audience. Your 


vessage Should be in MECHANIZATION. 


Full information upon request. 











ure to so cooperate with the government 
I feel sure that this would be the attitude 
of the great majority of advertisers 

The plan is simply this: 

For the duration all publications shall 
no longer sell one page units or double 
page spreads. The largest available ad- 
vertising unit would be one-half page 
or one-half page spread, which would 
be charged by the publishers at the 
same rate previously charged for full 
pages or double page spreads respec: 
tively. Similarly, advertisers using half 
pages would buy quarter-pages at the 
same price formerly paid for half-pages, 
users of quarter-page space would get 
an eighth-page space at the price for 
merly paid for quarter-page space, etc 
If this plan were generally adopted, it 

would not reduce the income of publish 
ers. In fact, their production jobs would 
be slightly less inasmuch as there would 
be fewer pages per issue. (This saving 
might be pro-rated back to the advertis- 
ers.) Because their incomes would not 
be affected, the publishers should have no 
objection to the plan. As for the adver- 
tiser, he should have no objection to buy- 
ing a smaller unit as long as his competi- 
tor is subject to the same restriction. Any 
differences in half-page rates would be on 
the same basis as previously, i. e., pre- 
ferred position, top or bottom of page, 
etc 

Although I realize that some advertis- 
ing theorists will contend that they would 
not get comparable value for their adver- 
tising dollar under the new arrangement, 
I believe the overwhelming majority of 
these same theorists would agree that the 
difference in returns to them would in 
no way compare with the value of their 
contribution to the war production pro- 
gram which their cooperation would rep- 
resent. 

I sincerely trust that you find some 
value in the suggestions contained in this 
letter Copies of this letter have been 
sent to the editors of Printer’s Ink, Ad- 
vertising Age, Advertising and Selling 
and INDUSTRIAL MARKETING for their 
comments 

Sincerely yours, 

ACHESON COLLOIDS 
CORPORATION, 
s/John M. Lupton, 

Director, Public Relations. 

oe a 


POSTWAR COPY 

To tHe Eprror: First insertions 
in K&M’s 1943-44 advertising cam- 
paign have just appeared, and we be- 
lieve both the background and cur- 
rent thinking behind our “Looking 
Ahead With Asbestos” series will be 
of interest to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
readers. Enclosed are reprints of the 
first ads in the new series. 

One year ago, Keasbey & Mattison 
created a quite different type of na- 
tional advertising campaign. It was 
developed after thorough considera- 
tion of the new set of conditions 
which faced the country at the time— 
war conditions. A tremendous back- 
log of war business was building up 
on all K&M products. For the dura- 
tion, the government would be our 
principal customer. All of which 
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“WATER WHEN WE HEEDIT 
WHERE WE WANT IT..." 





Nectar meee onbernton 
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KEASBEY & MATTISON: > 
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meant a complete reversal in the nor- 
mal concept of advertising. 

Therefore, the “Looking Ahead 
With Asbestos” campaign was cre- 
ated. The public reaction to this 
campaign was favorable from the 
start and continued so mainly be- 
cause of the treatment—different 
from the “run of the mill” war ad- 
vertising. This advertising campaign 
has helped create a “deferred” desire 
among K&M customers and prospects 
for the many new and improved as- 
bestos products now being developed 
for use after the war. It has stamped 
K&M as a progressive company which 
is not only doing its full share in the 
war effort, but is also thinking ac- 
tively about problems of the future. 
It has been the instrument for keeping 
the Keasbey & Mattison name con- 
stantly in front of our peacetime class 
of trade; furthermore, it has pro- 
vided necessary insurance against war- 
created substitute materials by con- 
tinuing to emphasize the uses, quality 
and efficiency of K&M products. 


In continuing this “Looking Ahead” 
theme in 1943-44, K&M now has an 
increasing source of information based 
on sales data reports and installations 
which show the importance of the 
vital uses of K&M products in the 
war effort. Capitalizing upon the 
timeliness and dramatic reader appeal 
in these wartime stories, the “Looking 
Ahead” theme continues to stress 
K&M products’ post-war uses and ad- 
vantages in an ever-widening field of 
service in the future, but through a 
different approach. 

In addition, this timely appeal rec- 
ognizes the importance of our fighting 


men in the postwar industrial wor!d. 
These men are not only acquiring 
much more technical training and ex- 
perience in this war, but they will 
bring back with them a better know|- 
edge of many of the products the 
have seen around them, products 
which are proving themselves in the 
war effort. These men are the im- 
portant prospects and specifiers of 
K&M materials in the future. 

Thus, the “Looking Ahead With 
Asbestos” campaign continues in a 
more forceful and dramatic manner 
than ever. The series appears each 
month in Time Newsweek, Business 
Week, Modern Industry and a list of 
business publications. Geare-Marston, 
Inc., Philadelphia and New York, is 


the agency. 


< 


J. H. Dincer, 
Advertising Manager, 
Keasbey & Mattison Company, 
Ambler, Pa. 
, ae 
NEW NAME FOR CATALOG 


To THE Eprror: I read your edi- 
torial in the May issue “Is the Term 
Catalog an Obsolete Label?” with in- 
terest. Perhaps the best answer | 
know to that question is the near 
perfect name cooked up by the 
Electrical Buyers Reference people— 
BRIEFALOG. What do you think? 

Paut DeEGuUZMAN, 
J. M. Hickerson, Inc., 
New York. 





"Sky" Hopper Leaves ABP 
To Join “Progressive Grocer" 


Schuyler Hopper, for the last six years 
with The Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
New York, will join 
The Progressive Gro- 
cer Aug. 1 in an ex: 
ecutive capacity. 

Mr. Hopper joined 
ABP in 1937 as ad- 
vertising manager 
and became assistant 
executive vice-presi- 
dent in 1939. He is 
author of the “Tell 
All” book which was 
the association's ini- 
tial effort in helping 
advertisers get a big- 
ger return from their 
business paper adver- 
tising investment. He wrote ABP’s 
“Guide to Effective War-Time Advertis- 
ing’ and “How You Can Help Your 
Retailers Solve Their War-Time Prob- 
lems!” 

Previously, Mr. Hopper was with the 
Continental Can Company, where he was 
in charge of business paper advertising, 
and actively engaged in that company’s 
sales promotion and merchandising activi- 
ties. For seven years before his Conti- 
nental experience he was with the Erick- 
son Company, advertising agency, where 
he handled copy and contact on a variety 
of industrial and consumer goods accounts. 





S. HOPPER 
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a ' Our heavy cruisers fire a broadside 
with astounding accuracy. They 
speak with an Authority which the 
h Axis powers have learned to under- 
stand and respect. 
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Incorporate the “uthornty of 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER 
in Gour Advertising ..... 


Covering: Drilling and Production « Cycling e Refining and Petroleum 
Chemistry « Pipeline Transportation « Natural Gasoline Manufacture 






Everyone abhors red tape and buck passing—they seek authority in their first contact— 
it speeds production and saves many manpower hours. 

So, Speak with Authority in your advertising and incorporate the authority of THE 
PETROLEUM ENGINEER, to give added power. 

THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER is designed and edited by authorities. Its contributors 
are the best informed men in the industry on modern methods of operation. Check the 
index of any issue and you will readily see why engineers, superintendents and fore- 
men use THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER as their handbook. 

Your advertising can share this same readership—so, speak with authority in an 
authority—THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER—and reach more key buyers—the engineers 
and operating men. 
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showing that 79 titles are involved in the purchase of 98 selected oil field products. It covers every phase of the 
industry. A copy is yours for the asking. Write THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER, P. O. Box 1589, Dallas, Texas. 


a ‘Petroleum 
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DALLAS, TEXAS 
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President Roosevelt Helps 
Business Editors Honor Paul Wooton 


@ PAUL WOOTON, head of the 
Washington bureau of McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company and president of 
the National Conference of Business 
Paper Editors, was doubly honored 
last month when, on behalf of mem- 
bers of the Conference, President 
Roosevelt presented him with an en- 
graved watch as an expression of 
appreciation for his service to the 
business press and his leadership as 
head of the group for three terms. 

As the group of editors, who meet 
periodically in Washington to confer 
with government officials for back- 
ground material, assembled around the 
President’s desk, Mr. Wooton began 
his customary introduction to the 
chief executive and told him how 
much they appreciate the opportunity 
to meet with him from time to time. 
The President sharply interrupted 
him, saying: “Look here, Paul, just a 
minute. You’re always telling me 
what these men think of me and how 
much they appreciate coming here. 
Now I’m going to tell you a few 
things—I’m_ going to tell you what 
these men think of you, for a change. 
Listen to this.” Then he read from a 
citation: 

The business press feels a great debt 
of gratitude to Paul Wooton who has 
done so much to promote codperation and 
better understanding between officials of 
the federal government and editors of 
publications serving industry and business. 
As an indication of the esteem in which 
he is held by his professional colleagues, 
I am tendering him this memento of their 
appreciation 

The President then handed Mr. 
Wooton a watch with this inscrip- 
tion: 

Presented to Paul Wooton by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt on behalf of the 
Associated Business Papers in apprecia- 
tion of his outstanding service to the busi- 
ness press. June 11, 1943 


At the annual business meeting of 
the Conference in Washington last 
month, Mr. Wooton was drafted to 
serve a fourth term. Also re-elected 
were: Charles J. Heale, Hardware 
Age, eastern vice-president, and James 
G. Lyne, Railway Age, secretary- 
treasurer. Ralph T. Turner, Power 
Plant Engineering, Chicago, was 
elected western vice-president. Elected 
to the executive committee were: 
Julien Elfenbein, House Furnishing 
Review; John J. Welch, Mill Supplies; 
Edwin F. Cone, Metals & Alloys, all 
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This photograph of President Roosevelt and 
Paul Wooton was taken when Mr. Wooton 
turned over to the President a check from 
the White House Correspondents Associa- 
tion for the infantile paralysis fund. Last 
month, the President presented a watch to 
Mr. Wooton on behalf of the National Con- 
ference of Business Paper Editors of Asso- 
ciated Business Papers. The man in the back- 
ground is Douglas Cornell, who is White 
House representative for Associated Press 


of New York; E. C. Kreutzberg, 
Steel, and Henry Ralph, The Oil & 
Gas Journal, both of Washington; 
Harry E. Weston, The Paper Industry 
and Paper World, and S. R. Bernstein, 
Advertising Age, Chicago. 

The Conference is composed of 
editors of business papers afhliated 
with The Associated Business Papers. 
Mr. Wooton is also president of the 
White House Correspondents Associa- 
tion. 

In a telegram to Mr. Wooton, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Henry E. Mor- 
genthau expressed the following ap- 
preciation of the efforts of the busi- 
ness press in furthering the war sav- 
ings campaign: 

I would like to express, through you, 
the appreciation of the Treasury Depart: 
ment for the wonderful support which the 
business papers of America have given to 
the war bond program. There is no doubt 
but what this notable wartime service to 
America has been a vital factor in the suc- 
cess of our payroll savings operation. 

The function of management-labor com- 
mittees has been strengthened through 
your effort and many valuable purposes 
have been served; we can together battle 
inflationary tendencies . . .; build res- 
ervoirs of postwar purchasing power; .. . 
develop increased codperation between em- 
ployer and employe; and meet the 
needs of war financing. 

Your past cooperation has been mag- 
nificent and is sincerely appreciated, and 
now the goals of war finance are ever in- 
creasing, your continued support is indeed 
welcome. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 24] 


NIAA Conference 


in terms of the jobs he is trying to 
make for the reader. George Spelvin 
would rather hear you talking that 
way than to hear about your great 
postwar plans to get new products 
all set for your own benefit.” 

“The Dow Chemical Company’s 
Advertising in War and the New 
Peace” was presented by R. A. 
Brewer, 
John & Adams, Inc., Detroit agency. 
As a background for this talk, an 
entire wall of the meeting room was 
used for a display of the numerous 
Dow advertising campaigns. Mr. 
Brewer discussed the philosophy in 
back of this company’s advertising, 
following much the same outline he 
did in the article he wrote for these 
pages in the June, 1942 issue, page 18. 
War is having little or no effect on 
Dow advertising, Mr. Brewer said, 
because it is based on an age-old axiom 
that more goods are sold on the 
strength of a good reputation than 
for any other reason—including price. 
This thought is carried out even to 
the physical appearance of the adver- 
tising. For one of the sales divisions, 
the ratio of production costs to space 
is sixty-eight per cent. 

“If you can see to it that the com- 
pany you work for—the clients you 
serve—the advertisers or agencies you 
contact—are building, building sanely, 
honestly, that their house is held in 
high regard, you can face all present 
and future problems with assurance,” 
he counselled the meeting. 

Vice-President Wilmer H. Cordes 
was chairman of the afternoon ses- 
sion. 

The day’s activities closed with a 
reception to the active members by 
the associate members. 

All talks given at the conference 
will be reported at length in the 
August issue. 


vice-president, MacManus, 





Jackson Becomes Manager 


John C. Jackson has resigned as a mem- 
ber of the eastern advertising staff of the 
New York News, to become central dis- 
trict manager of Architectural Record 
He will travel the Ohio and Western 
Pennsylvania territory, with headquarters 
in Cleveland. 


Erland Agency Has New Business 


Champion Gauge Company, Corona, 
L. I, has named Erland Advertising 
Agency, New York, to direct the firm’s 
advertising. I. R. Hill is account execu- 
tive. Direct mail and business paper ad- 
vertising will be used. 
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RECIPROCAL TRADE PROGRAM 


The extension of the Reciprocal Trade Program means... ) 





FOR TODAY A continuation of the practical give-and-take policy 
that has proven successful during the past nine years. And it means that 
we are not letting our friends down, for of the 27 Trade Agreement coun- 
tries, 17 are at war with the Axis and five others have broken relations with 
the Axis powers. 


So long as hostilities continue, the Trade Agree- 
ments are a stabilizing and constructive factor 
for United Nations trade. 


FOR TOMORROW The Reciprocal 


Agreements provide a large measure of insur- 
ance against practices which after World War |! 
led to the piling up of trade barriers. 







The program constitutes a solid basis 
for the resumption of mutually bene- 
ficial trade when export takes up the 
slack caused by the abrupt cessation 
of government buying here. 


The possibilities of post-war export 
are reflected in this 32-page booklet 
The New Industrial Revolution, a new 
study of the changing trend in foreign 
markets of SPECIAL CONCERN TO 
SUPPLIERS OF INDUSTRIAL MACHIN- 
ERY, EQUIPMENT AND _ SUPPLIES. 
Write for copy. 


‘AMERICAN EXPORTER 


World's Largest Export Journal 


386 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND CHICAGO SANFRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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Each issue of ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT has been a record- 
breaker, exceeding in reader response and advertising 
volume the issue that went before it. Advertisers who 
start in this unique new-product publication, stay in. New 
ones are added every month. From 41 advertisers using 
57 units in October, 1941, the totals have mounted steadily 
to 201 advertisers using 250 units in April, 1943. 


Since its first issue, ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT has received 
over 48,000 inquiries for more information on products ad- 
vertised and described in its pages. That number is merely 
a count of inquiries received by the publisher. This is but 
part of the total readership response, for inquiries sent 
directly to the advertiser instead of the publisher probably 
triple the figure given above. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT’S circulation of 31,038 (C.C.A.) is 
complete coverage of all the important buyers of electrical 
products ... of the electrical and electronics manufacturing 
industries, PLUS coverage of such buyers in today’s active, 
essential industries, such as metal working, textile, railway, 
petroleum, mines, steel, chemical, shipbuilding, aviation, 
etc. ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT’S readership keeps pace with 
the development of these and other fertile fields where pref- 
erence ratings are high and business is booming. 


The make-up of ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT provides each ad- 
vertiser with position next to reading matter. This is made 
possible by the factual character of EE’s contents—limited 
to up-to-the-minute war-necessary reporting of new and im- 
proved electrical products. EE is the only paper in the 
electrical field devoted exclusively to that vital service. 


For further details, see listing under “EE” in Standard Rate 
and Data Service, or write us. 


—-  )SLECTRICAL SQUIPMENT 


Published by 
SUTTON PUBLISHING CO. 
60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 








Ed Thayer Leaves IM 
To Be “Tide” Publisher 


Edwin F. Thayer, advertising 
manager of INDUSTRIAL Mar- 
KETING and 
Eastern ad - 
vertis- 
ing manager 
of Advertis- 
ing Age, has 
resigned, ef- 
fective July 
15, to be- 
come pub- 
lisher of 
Tide. He will E. F. THAYER 
succeed 
David Frederick, who is enter- 
ing government service and ex- 
pects to be in an Army uniform 
within the next few months. 

Charles B. Groomes, advertis- 
ing director of Advertising 
Publications, Inc., which pub- 
lishes INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 
Advertising Age and the Market 
Data Book, is moving his head- 
quarters from Chicago to New 
York and will assume many of 
the functions heretofore per- 
formed by Mr. Thayer. Maurice 
Lunn, formerly on the advertis- 
ing staff of the Columbus Dis- 
patch and other newspapers, and 
formerly publisher of Oriental 
Rug Magazine, has been ap- 
pointed Eastern advertising 
manager of INDUSTRIAL Mar- 
KETING, with headquarters in 
New York. 

In announcing the change, 
G. D. Crain, Jr., publisher of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, said: 

“We have accepted Ed Thay- 
er’s resignation with real regret, 
as during the six years he has 
represented our interests in New 
York, he has made a remarkable 
record. His fine personality and 
advertising ability assure his 
future success, and he goes to 
his new work with the best 
wishes of the entire organiza- 
tion.” 











Mann Transfers to Chicago 


W. A. Mann, since 1925 associated 
with the industrial engineering depart- 
ment, General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, and before that with the company’s 
turbine department, has been appointed 
assistant of the industrial division, with 


j 
headquarters in Chicago. here 
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WHEN YOUR SALES DEPARTMENT SAYS: 


We Can Handle New Busines 


WHERE WILL YOU 
| eokeoy Ge ce] am i irs 


Foundry equipment and material 








manufacturers will naturally depend 
on the nation-wide foundry industry 
... Their highly specialized manufac- 
ture for the war effort will disappear 
—former markets of gray iron, malle- 
able iron, steel and nonferrous found- 
ries will again be their customers. 


And this will mean millions of dollars 


worth of new equipment, machines and 





material, to replace worn-out, obsolete 
equipment that has had to do for the 


**duration”’. 


Removal of priorities and conver- 
sion back to peacetime production will 
release a pent-up demand for foundry 
machinery, equipment, supplies and 
material that will be satisfied by those far- 
sighted manufacturers whose names and 
products are well-known to buyers 


and specifiers in the foundry industry. 


Today is none too soon to famil- 
iarize these buyers with your prod- 
ucts. And the most economical means 
of reaching all of them is through ad- 
vertising pages of The FOUNDRY. 





THE 
herever Metals Are Cast... You'll Find... —FoUND RY— 


PENTON BUILDING + CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 











Industrial Stores Plan 
Two Meetings 


Instead of the usual annual convention 


of National Industrial Stores Association, 


two meetings have been planned for 1943. 
These will be held Sept. 19-21 in Charles- 
ton or Huntington, W. Va., and Sept. 
26-28, in the William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh. During normal times the exhibit 
is held in convention hall, but this year 
sample rooms will be used 


New Accounts for 
Michel-Cather, Inc. 

Madison Iron Works, Inc., Madison, 
N. J., and its afhliate, Dusenbery & 
Strachan, Inc., New York, have appointed 
Michel-Cather, Inc., New York, to handle 
their advertising of marine propulsion and 
stationary plant equipment 


Cooper Made Aviation Vice-Pres. 

W. K. Cooper, formerly general sales 
manager, The Aviation Corporation, has 
been promoted to vice-president in charge 
of sales. He joined the Lycoming Divi- 
sion of The Aviation Corporation in 1938, 
coming to this field from the New York 
Shipbuilding Corporation, an associated 
firm. His office will be in Washington, 
D. C 


Arndt Re-elected CAN President 


John F. Arndt, John Falkner Arndt & 
Company, Inc., Philadelphia, was re- 


elected headquarters president of the Con- 
tinental Agency Network at its annual 
convention in New York in May. The 
network is composed of national agencies 
located in twelve key cities throughout the 
country, acting as branch offices for each 
other 





THE MAGAZINE ... 


THE CATALOGUE ... 


service. 


A dual means of main- 
taining constant con- 
tact with those who 
use, buy or specify 
machinery, equipment, 
chemicals, and sup- 
plies for this Industry. 





RIGHT ON THE JOB! 


is serving the Paper and Pulp Manu- 
facturing Industry with vital news and technical 
articles each month to aid mill operators. It is the 
only A.B.C. Monthly, and has highest mill circula- 
tion, penetrating all departments from top ranking 
officials progressively downward to skilled workers. 


is the only book of its kind compiled 
for the Paper and Pulp Manufacturing Industry. It 
contains engineering data, graphs, chemical and 
product information, rendering a vital up-to-date 


Nowhere can you obtain the coverage of the vital 
buying forces in the Paper and Pulp Industry as with 
these two mediums. They provide the most direct 
route for you to develop and maintain business re- 
lationships in this market, now or post-war. Let us 
show you the growing needs for new methods and 
materials which present events have created. 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


99 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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F. W. Dodge Sets Up 
Development Committee 


To study and review proposals to meet 
changing information needs of the build. 
ing industry during and after the war, 
the F. W. Dodge Corporation has set up 
a development committee, comprised of 
Thomas S. Holden, president; Irving W. 
Hadsell, vice-president in charge of Con- 
struction News, and Chauncy L. Williams, 
vice-president in charge of Sweet's Catalog 
Service. Maurice Holland and Franklin 
H. Johnston, market research consultants, 
will assist the committee. 

The United States has potentialities for 
great economic expansion, and with sound 
policies, we should enjoy greater pros- 
perity than we or any other country has 
ever had, said Mr. Holden, in listing the 


following potential expansion factors 


1. Revival of the automotive industry 
will result in development of bus and truck 
terminals and new types highways. 

2. Commercial and private aviation will 
expand, requiring hangars, airports, ter- 
minals and many other buildings. 

3. Development of new synthetics and 
light metals as structural materials. 

4. New construction materials and 
methods are being developed and will be 
utilized in the housing market which will 
undoubtedly expand after the war. 

5. Public works, which will include 
regular improvements and also the re- 
building of blighted urban areas, will prob- 
ably be resumed 

The prosperity which will result after 
the war, according to Mr. Holden, cannot 
be achieved without enormous construc- 
tion activity. It is very possible that the 
decade following the war will have a larger 
volume of ,construction than any previous 
decade in our history. 


New Booklet for War Plants 
Explains Procurement Problems 


A new booklet, “Spreading The 
Work,” has been prepared by the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation to assist prime 
contractors and subcontractors in the 
problems arising out of their relationships 
with the procurement services. 

It is pointed out in this manual that 
small business has much to gain from 
subcontracting besides merely weathering 
the storm and maintaining organiza- 
tions that may have been years in build- 
ing, and that the efficient small pro- 
ducer may earn a _ reputation for trust: 
worthy performance which will be inval- 
uable in the years to come. Ways and 
means to further the business of the 
smaller plants as well as their efficiency 
are emphasized in the booklet. The ef- 
fect of proper codperation of the small 
plants on the entire war program is also 
presented. 


Vice-Presidency for Selby 


Jack F. Selby has been elected a vice- 
president of Evans Associates, Inc., Chi 
cago. He has been a member of the 
creative department of this organization 
for eight years, and has promoted many 
important industrial accounts. 


Petrie Succeeds Deihl 


Charles Petrie has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager, The Falk Corporation, 
Milwaukee, succeeding Ralph Deihl who 
recently reported for service in the Army. 


Manville Joins Warwick & Legler 


Richard Manville, formerly with Dona- 
hue & Coe and Newell-Emmett Company, 
New York, has joined Warwick & Legler, 
Inc., as director of research. 























PETROLEO 
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Your key to Latin pemerical 


HE importance of Latin America as 
the world’s greatest frontier for dis- 
covery of new petroleum reserves, 
for expansion of pipe line and refin- 
ing capacity; and for the consump- 
tion of petroleum products, is now generally 
acknowledged. But this rich potential market 
needs cultivating in a manner which will war- 
rant the acceptance and response of Latin 
Americans. PETROLEO INTERAMERI.- 
CANDO is the solution to this problem. 


PETROLEO INTERAMERICANO, to be 
published by The Oil and Gas Journal, is de- 
signed to foster closer relationship between 
the petroleum industry of Latin America and 
the United States, and to cultivate the com- 
plete buying power of this latent market for 
you. More thorough in every respect than 
anything heretofore published for the Latin 
American petroleum industry, PETROLEO 


INTERAMERICANO will cover in a su- 
perior manner the newest operating methods, 
new applications and uses of equipment, im- 
portant engineering advancements — and dis- 
semination of information which will work 
toward a closer understanding and application 
of problems among 
the oil producing 
countries of the 
Western Hemisphere. 


The trained staff of 
PETROLEO IN- 
TERAMERICANO 
will be headed by Dr. 
Oscar B. Irizarry, 
who has been inter- 
ested in oil operations 
of Latin America for 
many years. 


To be Published in both 
SPANISH and ENGLISH 


very Othe. Mouth! 


Although most of the field operating Spanish and English languages. 

































supervisors and engineers are Eng- 
lish speaking and American trained, 
an important number of Latin na- 
tionals are being placed in respon- 
sible supervisory posts, and their 
number is growing rapidly. Due to 
this definite trend, it is felt that 
the only way the market can be 
reached is through the use of both 





THOROUGH AND EFFECTIVE 
DISTRIBUTION .. . Guaranteed 
distribution of 3,000 copies will be 
made every other month to all Latin 
American countries in which oil is 
produced, refined, transported, or 
marketed. Distribution will include 
government agencies dealing with 
Petroleum. 


FOR RATES AND FURTHER DETAILS WRITE 
PETROLEO INTERAMERICANO, 211 SOUTH 
CHEYENNE AVENUE, 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


FORMS CLOSE AUGUST 15: 


for SEPZEMBER = OCTOBER -ISSUE 
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Editorial Competition 


the field served by the publication. 
Entries will be judged by the impor- 
tance of the need or problem of the 
industry; the originality of the meth- 
od of compiling and presenting the 
facts; usefulness and value of the re- 
search published. This classification is 
intended to recognize and encourage 
leadership by business papers in the 
interests of their readers. 

6. For the greatest improvement in 


typography, format, and general ap- 
pearance with regard to functional 
design and appropriateness to the edi- 
torial services rendered. A_ special 
award will be made in the classifica- 
tion of the most outstanding typo- 
graphical excellence maintained during 
the year; this for the purpose of 
recognizing refinements made in pub- 
lications of established high standards 
of design. 

All entries will be judged on the 
importance of the subject matter and 
its value to the field served; the orig- 
inality of the material; timeliness; 












































Each month this year The Tool 
& Die Journal has shown BY 
FAR the largest percentage 
gains in advertising volume— 
an increase of 104% in the 
number of advertising pages 
carried in the past 12 months. 
No other magazine in the field 
comes close to equaling our 
phenomenal record! 

Are we boasting? No... 
we're just pointing to this ac- 





IN ADVERTISING 
GAINS FOR 1943 






























































tual proof that The Tool & Die 
Journal is the fastest-growing 
publication serving the metal 
working industries. 

Editorial and circulation pol- 
icies built so soundly around 
the needs of this field explain 
its unusually high rate of ad- 
vertising growth. These poli- 
cies and this growth are your 
guarantee of advertising pro- 
ductivity. 


and the skill with which the material 
is written and presented. 

The competition is open to editors 
of all business papers published in the 


United States and Canada, without. 


restrictions as to type of publication 
or group affiliations. Each editor may 
make as many entries as he cares to in 
any or all of the various divisions. 
Entries must be made prior to Aug. 1, 
1943, and awards will be announced 
and presented at the September meet- 
ings of the New York and Chicago 
Chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association. Entry forms 
and complete regulations will be made 
available to all business paper editors. 

In last year’s competition, 119 edi- 
tors made a total of 308 entries. 





Pressed Metal Manufacturers 
Organize Institute 


Sixty representatives of sheet and strip 
metal fabricators, rolling mills, and 
pressed metal manufacturers have organ- 
ized the Pressed Metal Institute, with 
headquarters in New York and Washing- 
ton. The objective of the institute will 
be to speed-up production of metal 
stampings for war needs and to conduct 
a study in research of postwar possibilities 
for the development of new use for 
stampings. The members also plan to 
pool their experience and make a con- 
certed effort to develop new products for 
consumers in order that the industry can 
make a collective advance after the war 

George E. Whitlock. president, Mullins 
Mfg. Corporation and the Youngstown 
Pressed Steel Division, is president of the 
institute. 


ABP Will Run Contest 
For Best Advertising 


Associated Business Papers, Inc., has 
taken over the administration of the high- 
ly successful national competition for the 
best all-around use of business paper ad- 
vertising which was conducted last year 
by Chicago Business Papers Association. 

E. J. Hamm Jr., publisher, Traffic 
World, Chicago, and chairman of the 
ABP promotion committee, will be in 
charge. Conditions of the competition, ap- 
pointment of a jury of awards, and prizes 
to be given are now under consideration. 
The original competition had more than 
125 entries, and this factor, as well as 
emphasis on the national character of the 
contest, led the local group to turn it over 


to the ABP. 


Ohio Agency Gets Two Accounts 


H. M. Klingensmith Company, Canton, 
O., agency, has been appointed to handle 
the accounts of The Cold Metal Products 
Company, Youngstown, O., producer of 
CMP precision cold rolled strip steel, and 
hot and cold strip rolling mills; and 
Canton Stoker Corporation, manufacturer 
of commercial and industrial coal stokers. 


Robins Conveyors Names Doremus 


Robins Conveyors Incorporated, Pas- 
saic, N. J., manufacturer and erector of 
materials handling machinery, has ap- 
pointed Doremus & Company as its ad- 
vertising agent. Business, executive, 
trade, and technical publications will be 
used. 
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Relief from paper shortage is 24 hours nearer than it was yesterday. 


An Armistice is 24 hours nearer than it was yesterday. 


Active competition is 24 hours nearer than it was yesterday. 


In time of war prepare for peace—and peace, according to the best thought 
will come this time in two chapters—Germany first, then Japan. ... That 
means a period of transition—a period when part of American industry 
will start on the long road towards NORMAL while another part will still 


be actively producing war materials. 


It will take a long time before the world 
settles down to what might be called nor- 
mal business again. Churchill estimates 
the at about four 


years. 


But whatever the period, one thing is cer- 
tain. The continuing need for reliable 
information with respect to governmental 
action will be more important to the indus- 
trialist, the business man and the banker 


than ever before. On the first day of the 

The United 
States News becomes even more indispen- 
sable* than it is at present. 


The readers of The United States News 
—your most important prospects—are keen 
to know about you, your products and your 
services. Earmark a schedule to become 
effective when our principal raw material 
—paper stock—is available again. 





*During the last six months of 1942 
approximately 15,000 subscriptions 
were entered for periods of two years 
or more. . .. At present there is 
waiting list of 5,000 persons whose 
requests for subscriptions have been 
received but not entered due to paper 
restrictions. 


Daniel W. Ashley, Vice President in Charge of Advertising 


THE ONLY WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE DEVOTED ENTIRELY TO NEWS OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
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Tying wages to 
performance is a 
“HOWNEWS” Job- 











The more government stumps its toes on wage ne 
stabilization, the closer it comes to a realiza- ab 
tion that tying wages to production is the ad 
answer to many a stubborn problem. be 

That’s why you hear so much about “Incen- mi 
tive Wages” these days. Incentive wages in- 7 im 
crease production because they make each scl 
worker feel that he is “in business for himself.” | 

This is no surprise to FACTORY readers. Sit 

They have been getting “HOWNEWS” on 42 bao 
this vital subject for many years. Ever since | 
the days of Frederick W. Taylor (the father of su; 
scientific management), FACTORY has kept tel 
its readers informed in this phase of plant pr 
operation. hi: 


Right now, while incentives are headline 
news, FACTORY has reprinted a collection pr 
of its outstanding incentive articles in a con- 
venient booklet: “WAGE INCENTIVES.” 


It is virtually a textbook on incentive meth- 


ods: the collected experiences of plant operating 
The best labor relatio nS men all over the country who have instituted 4 


successful incentive or bonus plans in their organ- 


AE 





izations. 


come in an envelope 
“WAGE INCENTIVES” is typical “how- 


~_ 


FACTORY SHOWS HOW TO MANAGE MEN AND. 
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news” editing—ALL the news and what to do 
about it while the subject is “hot.’’ You, as an 
advertising man, may not be interested in the 
booklet. But to the man in charge of plant 
management and maintenance, it is of top 
importance if he is to meet his production 
schedules. 

Every issue of FACTORY is brimming with 
similar “hownews” for the plant operator’s 
wartime job responsibilities. 

For maximum response to your message, we 
suggest that you apply “hownews” technique: 
tell him HOW to use or war-conserve your 
products, HOW to use your services to solve 
his problems. 

Hundreds of FACTORY advertisers have 
proved that it pays! 


“FACTORY: 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 


THE MAGAZINE 
OF “HOWNEWS” 


—_— ~~ ee 
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If your plant executives haven't seen a 
copy of ““WAGE INCENTIVES,” we will be 
very glad to send you one. Additional 
copies of the booklet are $1.00 each. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Bonus to Boost Output—June 1943 

Wanted: Incentives for the Production Front— 
May 1943 

Don’t Misuse Wage Incentives—April 1943 

How Group Bonus Works—January 1943 

Avoid Rate Inequalities—August 1941 

Controlling Costs on Multiple Machine Operation 
—December 1940 

Inspectors on Piece Rates Up Quality, Output and 
Earnings—February 1940 

Setting Time Standards When Machine Time Varies 
—December 1939 

Bonus Drops Packing Costs 10 Percent— 
March 1939 

Johnny Q. Supervisor Can Savvy This Bonus Plan— 
June 1938 

Rate the Job Right—January 1938 

Group Bonus for Toolroom—July 1937 

Job Shop Inspection on Bonus—May 1937 

This Bonus Plan Makes Foremen Managers— 
April 1937 

Truckers and Sweepers on Bonus—March 1937 

Measured Day Work—February 1937 

Bonus in Shipping Room Adds 20 Percent to 
Earnings—January 1937 

Bonus for Inspectors—November 1935 

Preferred Series for Incentive Rates—Data Sheet— 
February 1934 

Incentive Payments for Maintenance: Incentives Cut 
Wiring Costs—May 1942 

Incentives Cut Painting Costs—June 1941 

Incentives Cut Pipe Fitting Costs—January 1941 

Bonus Cuts Costs, Ups Pay, 12%—April 1940 

Maintenance—80% on Incentive—March 1940 

Bonus for Maintenance Supervisors—October 1939 

What About Incentives for Maintenance?— 
September 1939 

Lubrication on Incentive—October and December 

1938 
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MACHINES TO SAVE 
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TIME AND MATERIAL 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pact 


Avoiding Lazy Ads 


a fine problem in 


20] 


portunity; it is 

customer relations. It is particularly 
important to manufacturers who have 
stopped all production of their regu- 
lar lines in order to concentrate on 
Most of 
these companies have a stock of parts 
for the old equipment, and can make 
needed shipments. If they have no 
parts, then at the very least they 
should be willing to tell their old cus- 
tomers how to maintain their appa- 


specialized war materials. 


— _ - _—_—— 





ratus, and how to make emergency re- 
pairs. 

It is of first importance to your 
company to make sure that the prod- 
ucts bought from you in good faith 
operate efficiently 

Breakdowns of 


stand up and 

through the war. 
your equipment may be excused; de- 
liberate or breakdown in 
your services will mof be excused. 
Train your advertising sights on this 
problem. Ads that help keep your 
apparatus working will pay much big- 
ger dividends than fine promises of 
new products and excellent service 


careless 














































business. 


plans. 


equipment. 


bulletin. 











Pass on real worthwhile assistance to your sales planning executives 


Tells Why and Where 
You can Sell Your Equipment 


Would you believe it?—without the brick 
industry there would be no tanks, guns, ships, 
nor power to produce them. Our special Re- 
fractories bulletin tells why. 


Sewer pipe, tile and brick plants expect to 
participate in a big post-war construction 
New bulletin quotes plant execu- 
tives naming machinery needs and future 


Although very active now, the glass, pottery 
and enamel industries promise even better 
post-war possibilities for your machinery and 
An editorial analysis of present 
and post-war trends as affected by backlogs, 
foreign situation, new product and market 
developments, etc., is covered in a 12-page 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF CERAMIC DATA BOOK 
—A YEARLY ENGINEERING CATALOG HAND. 
BOOK NOW IN ITS 23RD YEAR. 


Publishers te the Building Industry 


BRANCH OFFICES —~ NEW YORK —~LOS ANGELES —- PORTLAND 








at 
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after the war is over and you return 
to your normal field. 

8. The whole broad field of WPB 
regulations and restrictions provides 
grist for the ad man’s mill. Business 
papers regularly carry a lot of infor- 
mation on these subjects, but of ne- 
cessity this material is general and it 
is up to you to interpret your own 
position to your customers. If you 
are so jammed that you can ship only 
on AAA priority, you will make 
friends by telling your customers so. 

No industrial buyer expects to place 
an order without a fairly high prior- 
ity—but how high must it be? Ru- 
mors fly thick and fast in industry, 
and often buyers do not know wheth- 
er an A-1 rating is enough, or wheth- 
er AA is needed. After all, your 
salesman would quickly tell a custom- 
er the exact truth. If he didn’t, or 
couldn’t, the customer would put him 
down as incompetent. Cannot indus- 
trial advertising take on this job suc- 
cessfully? 

These are not hard things to do. 
Some would require a bit of extra 
effort and research. Other call for 
nothing more than the typing of a list 
of salesmen’s names and the locations 
of offices. All of them would put 
advertising to work in a way that the 
hard-pressed user of your products 
would appreciate. Such advertising 
would get so accustomed to hard 
work during the war that it would be 
strong and ready for the post-war 
battles. 


Gail E. Spain Gets New 
Caterpillar Appointment 


D. A. Robison has resigned as vice- 
president of Caterpillar Tractor Company, 
Peoria, Ill., to be- 
come Caterpillar dis 
tributor in Salt Lake 
City. Gail E. Spain, 
who was made a vice- 
president in May. 
1942, will succeed 
him as administra- 
tive vice-president of 
advertising sales, ex: 
port, engine sales, 
special products, and 
war contracts depart- 
ments. 

Mr. Spain, in 
charge of operations 
at San Leandro since 
he became vice-president, is returning to 
Peoria. A native of Portland, he was 
graduated from Oregon State College in 
1920 with the degree of mechanical engi- 
neer. Upon his graduation he joined the 
Williamette Iron & Steel Works at Port- 
land and spent nine years in the sales and 
engineering departments. Joining Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company in 1929 as logging 
representative, he held administrative po- 
sitions in the merchandise, engine, and 
engine sales departments, becoming gen- 
eral sales manager in 1940. 


GAIL E. SPAIN 
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In Baseball, the Umpire Calls Em’... 


IN INDUSTRY, 


Time was when you couldn't tell who “called ’em” in 
industry. Buying authority seemed to be shared by many 
different departments. And sales effort had to be scat- 
tered all over the lot. 


Centralized purchasing changed that picture — it’s the 
organization plan adopted by virtually every industrial 
plant of any size today — with purchasing authority cen- 
tralized in a Purchasing Department set up for the very 
purpose of buying. 


The Purchasing Agent is the first contact that your 
salesmen makes. He is the one who compiles and main- 
tains that vital “approved list” of suppliers. He also con- 
trols the final step ... deciding just which product on the 
list is actually ordered, and from whom. 


Since it’s the PA who is “calling ’em” today, you will 
undoubtedly want to direct a greater share of your ad- 
vertising toward him. How can you do this most effi- 
ciently ... most economically? By using PURCHASING, 





ITS THE P. A. 


the national magazine of purchasing executives...the 
magazine that gives you guaranteed coverage of every 
centralized purchasing department in American industry! 

PURCHASING, 205 East 42nd Street, New York; 333 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago; Leader Building, Cleveland. West 


Coast Representative, Duncan A. Scott & Company, Mills Build- 
ing, San Francisco, Western Pacific Building, Los Angeles. 






PURCHASIN 


A Conover-Mast Publication 
MEMBER OF ABC 


The National Magazine for Purchasing Executives 
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Tool Conservation 

This is important. 

There’s a big, war-helpful tool con- 
servation promotion program about 
to break via WPB. It’s going to help 
a lot of people a lot of ways. That’s 
obvious. And, certainly above all 
else, it provides a bonafide opportu- 
nity for every tool and machine tool 
manufacturer to team up with it in 
his own advertising. 

Some tool manufacturers are long 
since “first to the punch” on this 
vital subject of tool conservation. We 
immediately think of the outstanding 
jobs done by people like Greenfield 
Tap and Die and Henry Disston . . 
jobs that started quite a spell ago. 
There have been others. But then, 
too, there are a whale of a lot of tool 
producers, and we have a hunch that 
too many of them have been standing 
by, letting the other fellow carry the 
load. 

Why don’t we look and see what’s 
going on in fool advertising? Here's 
a quick review of just about every- 
thing we could clip from a current 
issue of one of the metal working 
papers... 

Grobet File Company—Well, looks 
like there are still a few “V for Vic- 
tory” advertisers with us. Motif 
(haven’t used that fancy word since 
art school) of this page is a big red 
“V"—head simply, “Grobet Rotary 
Files.” Copy starts off, “Victory de- 
That should 
give you a clue to the war-usefulness 
of this page. What a chance for this 
outfit to junk any more pages like 
this they may have kicking around 
and get on the bandwagon and dish 
out genuinely helpful stuff on the 
care and feeding of their files. And 
it will also be the best damn sales- 
making advertising—for today and 


serves only the best.” 


tomorrow—it ever ran. 
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Tying in With the Tool 


Conservation Campaign... A Few More 


Suggestions on Postwar Copy... Don’t Tighten Up 
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Winter Brothers (Div. of Nat’l. 
Twist Drill)—General gist of the 
ballyhoo in this page seems to be 
about “Rugged.” [Illustration is of 
a large tap against a background of 
a tank in action. Without going 
into the copy, we’d say Winter has as 
big an opportunity as friend Grobet to 
make a fresh start. Bet the copy- 
man’s job will be a thousand times 
easier, too. 

Nicholson File Co.—This page has 
to do with ‘File Quality Conserves 
File Steel.” That, in itself, is con- 
structive. Head then says, “They 
weigh the same . . . but it’s the work 
they do that counts.” That’s under 
an illustration of two files on a bal- 
ance scale. Text then gets into an 
angle that one of the ways to conserve 
tool steel is to make it do more work. 
From this we’d say Nicholson has to 
go only about one step further to 
help the coming WPB promotion, and 
itself. For an idea we'd suggest that 
some of the material that must be in 


a book, “File Filosophy” they are of- 
fering, could well be incorporated into 
their space advertising. We have long 
had a feeling that there is a lot of 
good stuff in booklets that just 
doesn’t get to enough people fast 
enough because enough people just 
don’t get around to writing for book- 
lets. What better place to feed them 
this kind of stuff than right in the ad 
pages of their business papers (plug! ). 

Victor Saw Works—‘Both Victors 
Are Winners” heads a conventional 
piece of product copy that in its third 
paragraph touches on saw breakage 
and tooth stripping. The kind of stuff 
that this merely hints at could be 
developed into admirable war copy. 
Yes, and it could make all the “Plus 
Ones” for Victory in the doing, too. 

The L. S. Starrett Company—This 
page talks about “The ‘Make’ of 
Hacksaws Is Doubly Important 
Now!” Well, maybe so—and cer- 
tainly no one will deny that Starrett 
is a fine name, or that there are a lot 
of new faces in industry that ought 
to be reminded of this fact. But, 
being presumptuous pests, we'll bet 
that Starrett could do twice as good 
by that fine name if it used the head- 
line of this ad as a slogan next to its 
signature, and utilized the other eighty 
per cent of the page to give with 
equally fine information on how to 
keep saws (any brand) from break- 
ing, how to keep them clean and 
sharp, how to handle them, and a lot 
of other “how to’s.” 

Wesson Company—Bit of a boast 
in the head, “Helping the Aircraft 
Industry Do More Than the Expect- 
ed.” This falls in the same group 
with Grobet and Winter Brothers. In 
the even tougher days ahead, Wesson 
could really help the aircraft indus- 
try do even better than their best with 
its line of good cutting tools plus the 
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ABP 


Founded in 1916 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 


205 EAST 42nd Ripe * NEW YORK 17, N. Y. * CAledonia 5-4755 
ee 


(An open letter f om Sky “Tell 
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L "There is a mighty interesting job open at A.B.P....or at least an 


opportunity to work into a mighty interesting job. 
"Interesting, and I might add, highly enjoyable. 


"I've had fun at it anyway. It is fun, you know, to spend most of 
your time trying to help folks get more for their money. 


"You've probably seen the brief A.B.P. doctrine which has been 
a part of each one of our ads for the past few years: 


""A national association of business publications devoted to 
increasing their usefulness to their subscribers and helping advertisers 
get_a bigger return on their investment.’ 


"I've worked before with outfits that had pretty nice-sounding 
Slogans. But believe me, A.B.P. really means this one, and works at it! 











"Just in case you're interested, let me tell you a little of 
what I have been doing over here to help promote A.B.P.'s objectives. 


"(1) I've spent most of my time out of the office, with 
advertising managers, sales managers, agency people, company heads, 
and business paper readers. That was so that I could constantly 
lave a first-hand, up-to-the-minute picture of the problems of our 
customers, the advertisers, and an intimate knowledge of the views 
and interests of business paper readers. 


"(2) I've written the A.B.P. material like the "Guide To Effective 
War-Time Advertising," and "How You Can Help Your Retailers Solve 
Their War-Time Problems!" and the advertising that appears in the 
business press to inform advertising men that this material is avail- 
able, and to tell how it is being used most effectively. 





"Incidentally, one of the most satisfactory things about this 
job is that I've been permitted...even encouraged...to write the kind 
of business paper copy that really works; the kind that proves that 
informative, helpful advertising pulls a and pays; the kind that gives 
the writer the greatest thrill allowed an ad man in this world...the 
thrill of seeing his work become a tangible and important part of his 
outfit's operation. 





"(3S) I have made an average of 15 to 20 talks a year before 
NIAA Chapters, Advertising Clubs, and business groups throughout the 
country...talks based, not on my personal opinions or theories, but 
upon the actual experiences of advertisers who have found ways to 
make their business paper advertising profitable...who have found 
ways to use advertising as a tool of management; as a high speed, 
low-cost vehicle of communication that can help solve all manner of 
customer—relations problems under any and all conditions. 


"(4) I have organized a 'Baby Snooks' field work department. 
(Called ‘Baby Snooks' because the research technique consists of 
asking ‘Why Daddy?' every time the interviewee opens his mouth. ) 
These workers go out and call on the readers of A.B.P. publications 
to find out what their problems are today; what interests them today ; 
what kind of information they need to help them solve their current 
problems. These findings are passed along to the advertisers con- 
cerned, for what they might be worth as a guide to more useful, 
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informative, advertising copy. (Don't quote me, but it has been 
rumored that these findings have, in some instances, helped improve the 
editorial content, too.) 


"(5) In between times I've worked closely with our member pub- 
lishers to help them make their own promotion more useful and helpful 
to their advertisers, and to help their space salesmen make the best 
possible use of the material which their Association dishes out. 


"At this point, I've probably created the false impression that 
I do all these things all alone. 


"Nothing is farther from the truth. 


"This is an association in which the members are truly inter- 
ested. We, at Headquarters, work closely with committees, and one 
of the most active of these groups has been the Promotion Committee 
consisting of 12 to 15 member publishers, appointed each year by the 
elected A.B.P. president. These men are chosen in order that the 
committee shall be representative of all the different types of busi- 
ness papers comprising A.B.P.'S membership. I have worked with six 
such committees, and each experience has been an education and a 
pleasure. They're pretty swell gents; they're interested in A.B.P., 
and, like most of the rest of the members, they believe whole- 
heartedly that it is good sense to help advertisers get more out 
of their business paper space. 


"They know that successful advertising usually means more adver- 
tising. Then, too, they understand that helping advertisers increase 
the informative usefulness of their copy is a service to their readers. 


"In addition to the help of these congenial committees I've worked 
with, I hardly need mention that the man who really runs the joint, 
Stan Knisely, is not exactly a novice at business paper advertising! 


"(6) Another phase of this job which has helped keep me young 
has been my work with the Dotted Line Clubs, here and in Chicago 
(groups comprised of the space representatives of the A.B.P. papers.) 
And the Promotion Round Tables, in the same cities, in which member 
promotion managers swap ideas . . . (and never hesitate to kick improve- 


ment into our A.B.P. promotion!), 


"By this time you must be wondering if I hadn't ought to have 
my head examined, for leaving such a fascinating occupation. 


"I'll confess that my decision to leave was not an easy one 
to make. But for some time now I've been eager to get into the 
publishing business, itself. And I've found a spot where the captain 
and crew understand and believe in the things that A.B.P. has been 
doing, and where I'll have a real opportunity to apply these principles 
to, it is hoped, our mutual profit. 


"So, here I go...and, perhaps, here you come. 


"If you are interested, drop a note to Stan Knisely, Executive 
V.P., The Associated Business Papers, 205 East 42 Street, New York 
17, N. Y. Tell him all about yourself, and don't forget to mention 


your draft status." Kg 





Persons now in war work will not be considered. 


FP. & 


"Just in case a few gentle 
readers have, in the past, 
remained impervious to the sup- 
posedly irresistible appeal of 
my A.B.P. ads, there's a 
coupon handy listing some of 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 
Dept. 25, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Pas 
War-time Advertising” 


Solve Their War-time Problems!" 


Nome 


slatatatatatetatetatetatetatatateatetatete’ ok 


Please send me, without obligation, my PREE copies of the A B P Advertising Aids checked belo 


0 “A Guide to Effective 7 “Mr. President: Meet Your 
Advertising Manager” 


® “Intensive Advertising” 


0 “How You Can Help Your Retailers ‘a “How | Hamstrung My 
Advertising Agency” 





the helpful stuff we've been 


Position 





grinding out... yours, for 
FREE, as long as they last." 





Compony 


Street City & State. 

















kind of copy that would help get 
the very most out of these tools. 
Black Drill Com pany—There’s a lit- 
tle something to bite onto in this 
page, “Eliminate Expensive Grinding 
—Drill Hardened Steel Parts with 
‘Hardsteel’ Drills.” It’s buttoned up 
pretty much in this paragraph: 
“Drill after hardening—cut your 
rejects—insure parts matching at as- 
sembly—by using this new drill ac- 
cording to the complete instructions 
in the ‘Hardsteel’ Operators Manual 


—24 pages of Practical Informa- 
tion.” 
What we said about Nicholson 


would help here—why not reprint the 
manual stuff right in the advertising 
and time all around? Print 
some of the most important stuff— 


Save 


offer the manual, too—how can it 
miss? 

The Gammons-Hoagland Company 
—This page on “Gammons Ream- 


ers” doesn’t give with anything other 
than a prettily-lighted photo of said 
reamers, a bold-faced listing of four 
types of reamers, and an invitation 
for special reaming problems. Lest this 
just sound like an indiscriminate razz- 
berry, we offer this Why don’t 
Gammons-Hoagland make some ad- 
vertising case studies out of some of 
the tough problems they’ve already 
licked and thereby deliver this help 
more quickly to more people? 
Millers Falls Company—We'll for- 
get the headline that fusses with, “To 
Know You're Right use Miller Falls 
Precision Tools.” We'll say the copy 
is helpful to the extent that it is 
clearly definitive about certain items 
in the Millers Falls line. But there 
she stops. Perhaps the answer is that 
tool advertisers should buy at least 
spreads—using one page for whatever 
they seem to like doing now, the oth- 
er for this kind of helpful “how to” 
stuff 
(Space salesmen 
with space still available, please note. ) 
Detroit Tap & Tool Company — 
The beauty of this kind of conser- 
vation copy we’re raving about is that 
it so often parallels what a manufac- 


and “conservation” this entire 


chapter is about. 


turer’s own production and sales de- 
partments are trying to do. For in- 
stance, in this particular case (neat- 
ly labelled, “Wartime Shop Recipes’’) 
Detroit Tap actually offers a new 
piece of equipment, “The New De- 
troit Hook-Checker.” As the copy 
explains, “Designed by Detroit Tap 
and Tool Company to speed produc- 
checking of its thread 


tion own 
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“SHOPMEN — KNOW HOW 

TO SELECT THE PROPER TOOL 

... IT WILL PAY BIG 
DIVIDENDS!" 


(he | tee cevten af WOOD & SPENCER “ENOW HOW” merseges! 
Choose the right tool The wrong tool can easily spoil a 
ob result in less of time, material and labor To aid 
you im avoiding these losses WOOD & SPENCER offers 
this first in @ series of “know how” messages 
1. A tap ground epecially ter tapping stent will net de goed 
work is Brace Therefore, cheese the tap Beet setted te 
~ 
i. ae eet ct ee cee hee  Oiiferent were, oF oF 
Pree i the some metal 
i '- enectly he come cee wil net et Be 
rake of the corting edge |e Gifterent 
4 Changes in binds of tebriverion wit! effect resuits 
5. Keep tape sharp. Bull tape bind and treat. Frequent 
herpening ol! preteng Nite of rap 
Apply these rules to your every day work. By so doing 
you will be abi roduce quality work. faster and with 
. sntributing grea 
rt. Watch for future WOOD 6 SPENCER mes 
sages Write tor helptul information 
FROM CUSTOMERS’ BLUEPRINTS WE QUITE 
FREQUENTLY MAKE RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
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milling cutters, this new universal 
hook-checker is being made available 
to industry generally.” The rest of 
the copy details the virtues of the 
equipment, offers a bulletin. Copy- 
writer couldn’t miss on this one. 

%& Greenfield Tap and Die Corpora- 
feel better—we have a 
winner. This page is a classic ex- 
ample of conservation copy at its best. 
Headline, “For Best Results from 
Gages.” Then, three pictures with 
subheads and short captions. First, 
“Test Them Frequently.” Second, 
“Know Their Condition.” Third, 
“Protect Them Between Jobs.” The 
pictures are small but clear, and with 
the captions actually “tell all.” The 
signoff does the rest, ““Tool Conserva- 
tion Begins in the Tool Crib.” We 
know we've pinned the blue ribbon 
on Greenfield before, but perhaps this 
is the most appropriate time and place 
of all. So let’s give another nod to 
Ray Helbig, A.M., and Malcolm 
Wilder of Snow and Cahalin Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Union Twist Drill Company—See 
comment on Grobet, Winter, Wesson, 
Gammons-Hoagland. 

Morse Twist Drill & Machine Com- 
pany—Ditto! 

American Saw & Mfg. Co.—Ditto! 

What opportunities are being 
wasted! We need a conservative job 
right here. 

Cleveland Twist Drill Company— 
This is a page in praise of the work 
done by the industrial supply distribu- 
tor. Or as the headline puts it, 
“When an order from your I.S.D.* 
goes into the shop ahead—it stays 
ahead!” The idea is sound and from 


tion—We 


a business relations viewpoint excel- 
lent. Possibly it could be explored 
still further (maybe it is being done 
for all we know) to show even more 
specifically how the Industrial Supply 
Distributor is helping and can help— 
whether it’s tool repairs, replacements, 
on-the-scene maintenance counsel or 
what-not. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Company— 
Doesn’t get much beyond saying, 
“Red End Blades mark the end of 
your Power-Hacksaw Troubles.” How 
come? The answer seems to be in 
something called, “Complete quality 
control.” 

The Gairing Tool Com pany—Prom- 
ising headline here, “First Aid for the 
Tool Room.” Some good product 
copy that gets into specifics on the 
several war-useful features of Gair- 
ing tool kits, their interchangeable 
assemblies, etc. This detail is usually 
held back for the catalog. We figure 
it’s accomplishing much more right 
here. 

Warren Industries—This is about 

“Faster . . . Cut Faster to Victory.” 
Copy talks in generalities about sav- 
ing time and money, experience, etc. 
Better read the WPB literature and 
get busy, Mister Whoever Writes the 
Warren Ads. 
% The Wood & Spencer Company 
—Another winner, coming up! And 
all the more conspicuous because the 
layout is kind of homely and non- 
professional. But, under the banner, 
“Woody Spencer says” we find first 
this, “Shopmen—know how to select 
the proper tool . . . it will pay big 
dividends!” And under that we find 
this great stuff .. . 


Choose the right tool. 
can easily spoil a job . . . result in loss of 
time, material and labor. To aid you in 
avoiding these losses Wood @ Spencer of- 
fer this first in a series of “know how” 
messages. 

1. A tap ground specially for tapping 
steel will not do good work in brass. 
Therefore, choose the tap best suited to 
the job. 

2. Taps do not cut the same size in 
different metals or at different speeds in 
the same metal. 

3. Taps measuring exactly the same 
size will not cut the same size if the rake 
of the cutting edge is different. 

4. Changes in kind of lubrication will 
affect results. 

5. Keep taps sharp. Dull taps bind and 
break. Frequent sharpening will prolong 
life of tap. 


This is the kind of good advertising 
that results when advertiser and pub- 
lication representative put their 
heads together. And in this case 
credit the team of F. H. Wood, 
W&sS vice-president, and John 


The wrong tool 
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IN THIS COMPLICATED business of advertising, every organization has at least one man who 
draws on technical skill, imagination, and up-to-the-minute knowledge of what’s going on, to 
keep his outfit in the running. The complicated business of meta/s for war has its spark plugs, 
too,— practical engineers who draw upon knowledge, technical skill, imagination and wide 


resources to solve shortages...hurry production 


call them MARS 





POLISH BY RADIO ... Hot dipping of tin 
plate took too much tin. Electrolytic plating 
saved %4 of it, but gave a dull surface. MARS 
solved problems of conveying, electroplating, 
and cleaning to get the thin electric coating, 
then ‘“‘flowed’”’ it by induction (wave) heating 
to get a bright, thin, tin surface... 





WILL WPA BECKON to these men when war production slows up...and ends? Heck, no! They'll 
be in the vanguard of makers of tomorrow's world...creating new cars, new helicopters, new 
cameras and buses and boats with the new techniques, new materials they know more about 


than anyone else 


MARS SHOULD BE KEPT POSTED on your clients’ doings, regularly, for now and tomorrow. 


Are they? 
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lighten weight...perfect machining kinks. We 





BRASS FAMINE threatened to still Allied guns 
...they handed MARS the job of making stee/ 
shell cases. Steel structures, dies, drawing 
lubricants, presses, heat treating, finishing 
were studied, bugs eliminated. Today more 
than 50 companies produce steel shell 
cases under strict engineering control... 





RE IS A SPARK PLUG” 





CYLINDER-HEAD — ACHE... Traditional cast 
aluminum airplane cylinder heads begged for 
more power per pound, bigger bomb loads per 


plane. MARS studied — re-engineered alloys, 


head design, forging set-up, machining, finish- 
ings. Forged and machined heads are over 
Germany now 


ee 
NY: 





MARS ARE you guessed it- Metals and 
Alloys Readers. They are a very easy-to- 
classify group. Not primarily top execs. Not 
primarily production executives. Not mainte- 
nance men. Spark plugs, in the practical, 
technical sense. Problem-solvers.. 


METALS 
ALLOYS 








of the Metal Industries 


ABC ABP 
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4—=The “Gallery” 


Koch of the A merican Machinist. 
Your fine demonstration tells our 
story better than we ever could. 
Before we sign off on this subject, 
we want to pay special tribute to 
three more tool advertisers. To The 
Rotor Tool Company for its adver- 
tisement headed, “Let Hirohito Com- 
mit Hari-Kiri—You Play Safe!” be- 
cause it contains a special box of copy 
containing ten valuable hints on 
avoiding the hazards of portable tool 
usage. To J. H. Williams & Co. for 
their series (a previous winner here) 
in house organ style, “How and Why 
Williams’ Tools Aid War Production.” 
To Vascoloy Ramet Corporation for 
a great conservation page, ‘““Look How 
Easy It Is to Sharpen Tantung Tools!” 
Come on, WPB! You're going to 
be pleasantly surprised what advertis- 
ers can do in the tool field to help 
you—once they get warmed up. 


Tomorrow and Tomorrow 

We're pretty much agreed, we 
think, that no advertiser worth his 
salt should neglect any opportunity 
to use his advertising in war service 
—in the direct interests of his cus- 
tomers’ current problems. 

All right. 

From that point on then, Mister 
Advertiser can carry on with as much 
postwar stuff as his imagination and 
For as we figure it 
. infor- 


budget permit. 
he has a dual responsibility . . 
mation and inspiration. 

Now there’s a lot of wishy-washy 
postwar talk in advertising (see this 
department last month) just as there 
is flag-waving and eagle-screaming. 
That kind of thing is always bound 
to happen. But there’s another group 
of advertisers (several of whom like 
etc., 
who 


Alcoa Aluminum, Monsanto, 
mentioned ) 


are talking postwar and doing a con- 


we've previously 
spicuously constructive job. 

That job may be as cleancut and 
uninvolved as that of Kurz-Kasch, 
Inc., plastic planners and molders, in 
its page, “Watch for THIS ‘Walkie- 
Talkie.” This fea- 
tures a new design for a two-way 
radio, good to look at, easy to handle, 
and talks of the many 


advertisement 


practical . . 
advantages it will offer a busy post- 
war world. Directly and indirectly it 
is going to inspire a lot of people in a 
lot of fields, thus making both friends 
and customers for Kurz-Kasch. 
Sometimes it’s the talking of a 
new product development brought 
about by the war that actually adds 
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up to excellent postwar advertising. 
When Hercules Powder, for instance, 
talks about “New brush gets chemi- 
cal bristles,” it’s paving the way for 
postwar acceptance of its synthetics. 

Here’s another plastics outfit, Durez 
Plastics & Chemicals going all out on 
tomorrow with, “Reach out and grasp 
the future.” That head isn’t as fan- 
ciful as it first might sound. . . be- 
cause this page happens to talk of all 
things, about doorknobs. And what 
worthwhile can be said about 
Listen to design- 


such 
a prosaic subject? 
er R. Doulton Stott 
As in many other fields, the develop- 
ments in phenolic molding compounds 
and resins hold great promise for func- 
tional improvements in interior architec- 
ture. Take a door, for example. Wheth- 
er designed for use on a train, plane, ship, 
or in your own home . it can be pro- 
duced in the factory as a unit. Incor- 
porating Durez phenolic resins, it will be 
warp-proof and fire-retardant. Molded 
Durez plastics in attractive modern colors 
will add functional improvements as well 
as enhance decorative possibilities of the 
hardware. A plastic doorknob, for in- 
stance, will not tarnish. Furthermore, it 
is insulated from the static electricity com- 
mon to metals . . . eliminating the shock- 
nuisance you encounter on touching a 
knob after walking across a rug. But the 
use of plastics is not limited to the knob 
itself. As you can see from the above 
rendering, the front plate, spring catch 
and lock housing will also utilize the 
advantages of one-piece molding with 
plastics. 
The tenor of this copy immediately 
calls to mind a conversation we had 
several months ago with one of Amer- 
ica‘s best known architects. When 
we got him wound up on what kind 
of advertising interested him, much 
of his enthusiastic emphasis was on 
the fact that most business and indus- 
trial people, and certainly architects 
and engineers, were professionally curi- 
ous, and that over and above needed 
factual material, any sensitive, imag- 
inative man would be highly receptive 
to advertising that in an intelligent, 
practical way took all this into con- 
sideration. This is one of advertis- 
ing’s major tasks, and Durez does its 
part well. 
% This next page fits that category, 
too. It’s Libby-Owens-Ford and they 
fan the imagination by querying, 
“Can It Be That Glass Is Too Trans- 
parent?” They then spark the subject 
further with a kind of quizzical sub- 
head, “Maybe So, Maybe So.” Under 
that there follows some of the best 
copy on the properties of a material 
we have ever read. Here’s a sample: 
Chemically, glass is the most stable of 
all materials excepting the noble metals. 


It will not rot, oxidize or disintegrate. 
Dimensionally, glass is more stable, too. 
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It keeps its shape. The coefficient of ex- 
pansion is lower than practically any other 
material. 


The surface of glass is among the hard- 
est in the world. It is nonporous; will not 
absorb odors or moisture. It is more acid- 
resistant than any structural material. It 
offers unusual resistance to abrasion. It 
can be coated, polished, or etched. In 
large sheets it can be made smoother than 
any other material. Its weathering quali- 
ties are unequalled. 


Make no mistake on 
that point. A square foot, quarter-inch 
sheet, the way we temper it, will with- 
stand a pressure of 60 pounds per square 
inch Double the thickness and you 
quadruple the strength. Our tempered 
glass has a modulus of rupture of 30,000 
pounds per square inch, and it will with- 
stand a thermal shock of 400 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Actually. tempered 
stronger than many metals. 


Glass is strong 


glass is 


There are a couple of more paragraphs 
equally well-written, equally well- 
packed with fact that we wish we 
had room to reproduce. Anyway, 
add them all up and we owe a hand- 
some acknowledgment to William A. 
Wright of Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, Inc., who authored this job. 


B. F. Sturtevant Company packages 
an excellent story of its air handling 
equipment in a spread, “Dust must 
get life imprisonment in 194V.” Text 
gets into Sturtevant Air Engineering 
and its work in the manufacture of 
aircraft engines, spray painting, metal 
processing—points ahead into the pos- 
sible applications with the hundreds 
of new products now in the planning. 
And, for our money, that Sturtevant 


signoff, ‘“Sturtevant—Puts Air to 
Work” is still a honey. 

We go for Allis-Chalmers’ Kiplinger 
Letter-styled spread, “File . . . but 


don’t forget.” News items in type- 
writer type (plus photos and sketches) 
have newsletter speed—to wit: “Keep 
your eye on stronger toward air blast 
circuit breakers. Past year has seen 


Allis-Chalmers air blast installations 
more than doubled.” This is good 
stuff. [See page 112.] 


Finally, for the folks who think 
too much of this postwar copy is too 
blue sky, we call attention to the 
General Electric electronics pages that 
in almost department store ad format 
offer a variety of electronic production 
aids. Everything in fact from a 
G-E recording color an- 
alyzer—to electronic contactor’s for 


electronic 


welding equipment—to _ electronic 


light control—etc., 

Who is the man so smart as to tell 
us where TODAY will end and TO- 
MORROW will begin? 
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Don't Tighten Up 

We could give you parallels on this 
subject tied on to baseball pitchers, 
golfers, etc.—but confining ourselves 
to this business would be better. What 
we're talking about, of course, is the 
tendency of so many ad writers to 
tighten up when they do a piece of 
copy, usually resulting in wordiness 
and heavy going. Best illustration of 
what happens is what happens to lay- 
out men under the same conditions. 
If he takes it free and easy and doesn’t 
strain, it’s ten to one his layout will 
sing . . . if he tightens up, his layout 
will simply lack that certain some- 
thing that makes for good adver- 
tising. 

No reason any writer has to stand 
on his dignity regardless of what he’s 
writing about. Maybe the following 
ads will show you what we’re driving 
at 

Spencer 
This page, 


Thermostat Company — 
“The Motor with Ump- 
teen Lives,” has it right in the head- 
line. Layout has it, but that’s 
not the province of this department 
—except as layout helps the writer 
do a better all around job. 

American Brass Company—First 
page of an insert. Good illustration 
in color of a special brass part— 
headline simply, “Shhh...” News 


copy says: 

Sorry, we can't tell you what this is— 
or what it does. But it IS a beauty, isn’t 
it? We can tell you that it started out 
as an Anaconda Hot Pressed Part, and 
that it was machined to its extremely 
close limits by the E. W. Bliss Co. It 
should give you an idea of what can be 
accomplished in the production of com- 
plicated parts of intricate design. Ana- 
conda Hot Pressed Parts are strong, 
tough, close-grained and rcadily machined 
They can be made of wrought copper, 
brass, bronze or special copper alloys . . . 
and. design possibilities are almost un- 
limited. 


With that warm-up, all the reader 
has to do is turn the page for tech- 
nical detail. 

General Electric Air Conditioning 
—“Death Leaves a Fingerprint’’ is 
one of a series of stoppers. Copy, 

has the nice touch of that head- 
line 

Probably it was hot and humid in the 
assembly room . . . that day when warm, 
perspiring fingers accidentally a a 


tiny, needle-pointed shaft. But the fin 
print remained . . . acid, corrosive . . 


Westinghouse—You've seen that 
clever but sharp series for “De-lon” 
circuit breakers, haven’t you? The 


one with the little red devil being 
eased out the door headed, “At this 
point—arcs go Out!” Or “No pits 
. . « no burns no errors!” with 
the ball players? Humorous pictures 
and light heads pack a wallow, par- 
ticularly because the copy plays the 
story straight. It’s a good combina- 
tion. 

Shell Oil—The technique this ad- 
vertiser uses, with pictures and dis- 
play for three-quarters of this par- 
ticular page, is worth noting. Page 
is divided into four equal parts. Three 
of these units are illustrated in two 
colors with about 30-pt. type cap- 
tions. Picture number one, man in 
derby looking in mirror. Caption 
“You can get a new hat in 5 min- 
utes.” Picture number two, a bear- 
ing. Caption, “. . . but it may take 
weeks to replace : a burned-out bear- 
ing . “Picture number three, big 
Shell wah mark. Caption, “The an- 
swer is Preventive Maintenance now 
with Shell Diesel Lubricants.” Fourth 
unit is devoted to the text and sig- 
nature. Now some people may argue 
that this is wasting a lot of space, but 
for certain types of products or serv- 
ices (oil is a good example) this tech- 
nique is ideal. Keep it in mind. 

Stromberg-Carlson Com pan y— 
Pages like, “Every Ear in the Plant 
Instantly His” and “As Quick as 
She Can Say Jack Robinson” show 
great versatility in copy handling (as 
well as layout and typography). Nice 
pace in that copy, too. Take that first 
ad 


“Mr. Harker, please! . . . Washington 
calling . . . report at once to plant man- 
ager.” 

“Calling Mr. Thomas please at- 


tend meeting at production engineering 
office immediately.” 

What a savings in manpower . . . what 
a savings in valuable time . . . when mes’ 
sages are delivered by Straight-Line Com- 
munication! 


% New Departure—There’s a nice 
touch in this outfit’s page, “This is 
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7 Post-War Planning Is Fine — But 
ing There Is A Present-Day Merchandising Job To Do 


1S 


PY, 

id- 

he S U P b S E 

rm, 

ia 

er- 

hat ® That you were mechanical superintendent of a processing plant — 
“he ® You had to operate and maintain a power generating plant with 6 large 
ing boilers, 3 turbo generators, air compressors, refrigeration machines — and neces- 
his sary accessories — 
iTS ‘ 

th © You were responsible for maintenance of all processing equipment, 2,500 
res electric motors, 800 pumps, piping systems, controls, power transmission 
ri equipment, etc. — 

the 

n- ® And within the last 12 months you had lost your plant engineer and 15 care- 


fully trained and experienced men from your maintenance crew. 


lis- Would you feel rewarded, inspired, or possessed of that satisfaction and 
ar- warm friendliness resulting from at least one idea you could put to work or pass 
we along to a green maintenance man if you had just finished reading the current 
wo | advertisement carrying the signature of the company you really work for? 

4 That is the kind of an audience you talk to in Industry and Power. The su- 
= | perintendent mentioned above who is actually faced with these problems, 
in- reads industrial magazines every month looking for specific information to help 
ar train his crew quickly. He, and many others in similar positions and circum- 
a stances we have talked to recently, are not finding in advertisements they read 
big the "know-how" and specific maintenance data they need. Many feel that they 
n- have been let down. 

a | There is a broad merchandising job to do right now to correct this situa- 
ig- tion and help win the war by supplying vital information needed by these men 
jue —your FORMER customers—your POST-WAR customers. The burden must be 
o carried by advertising for many of these men no longer see salesmen, even if 
h yours are still calling. 

Each issue of Industry and Power carries to such men articles on war-time 
ae maintenance—written by experienced, practical men—articles as factual, direct 
ast and specific as they can be made. 
on These articles are being read and used by an appreciative audience of en- 
(as 
‘8 gineers and men like the "mechanical superintendent" who should also have 
rst the chance of reading your informative advertising. 
jan T Maujer Publishing Company . .... . . . St. Joseph, Michigan 
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‘Elmer’s’ Father,” the intriguing story 
of the New 
play in the 
“Elmer 
for the 
wonderful little gyro top you used 


part Departure bearings 


Sperry Gyropscope. 
,” of course, is the pilot’s name 
gyro—"“Elmer’s” daddy is the 
to play with when you were a boy. 
All credit on this well-handled story 
F. J. Hughes, General Man- 
ager, and C. B. Beckwith, A.M., 
for suggesting the theme. 
Mazda Lamps— 
We go for that spread with the two 
big pictures, “before and after” of 
the workman busy at his lathe— 
squinting under poor lighting, smil- 
ing and relaxed under new, improved 


General Electric 


lighting. Headline is sweet and sim- 
ple, “These pictures show the mean- 
ing of SIGHT FOR VICTORY.” 
Kinetic 
headline, 
day?” 


Chemicals, 
“Any rivets’ to- 
Copy quickly tells you what 
it’s all about 


You'd see this strange sight [illustra- 
tion shows a girl pedalling a bicycle with 
a boxlike contraption on its front, a four- 
motored bomber in the background] in a 
bomber factory 

a girl pedalling an ice cream wagon 
among busy riveters at their busiest! But 
she’s doing a highly 


Inc.—Inviting 
‘ice-cold 


necessary pro 


duction job. The ice cream wagon con- 
tains a special kind of aluminum alloy 
rivet without which a plane could not 


stand the strains 
a-minute warfare. 


and stresses of six-miles- 


Then more copy re: the 
rivets, and how 
holds them 


Good stuff! 


special 
“Freon”-made cold 


at the proper temperature. 


This and That 
We like Calgon, Inc.’s “Twin Ac- 
tion” idea for their dishwashing com- 


pound, Calgonite (100 per cent water 
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alkaline 
dent the 
when 


softening with thorough 


cleansing). You'll always 
reader’s consciousness quicker 
you can nail down a product’s virtues 
so pointedly. 

We like the forthright directness 
of Armour & Co.’s “3 tips to help 
you keep your floors in good condi- 
tion,” referring to linoleum, terrazzo, 
and marble. 

We like the analogy Bentley, Har- 
ris Mfg. Company use in its page on 
BH Fiberglas Sleeving—‘‘At Last; A 
New Sleeving—Flexible as String and 
Non-Fraying.” 

We like the tell-all Perkins 
Com pany makes use of so competently 
“Will that Glue HOLD?” 
really covers the subject— 
“Know the Wood First”—'‘What 
Does the Best Job?”—"What Is Your 


Glue 


in its page, 
Copy 





THIS §S “ELMER'S” FATHER 


BALL oy SEARINGS 





Problem?”—"“Use Perkins 
Service.” 

We like (and always have) the 
way Cater pillar Tractor Company al- 
ways gets what it’s talking about up 
in the head BIG as witness this page, 


Bonding 


“LONGER LIFE for Your ‘Cater- 
pillar’ Diesel Tractor.” 
% We like—in fact we like well 


enough to put in the winner column 
—General Electric’s colorful 
page insert on the G-E Amplidyne, 
“The Short Circuit That Moves 
To explain that, 


four- 


Mountains.” read 


this 

In principle, the amplidyne is an ex 
ternally driven d-c dynamo-electric ma- 
chine. By unique use of a short circuit, 
together with load-current compensation, 
General Electric engineers have combined 
in it such high amplification and speed 
of response that tiny electric signals re- 
lease kilowatts of output capable of con- 
trolling the heaviest machinery. 


Text elucidates further (all this on 
page two) and on facing page some 
seven case studies are flashed in head- 
lines like these . . . 


tons 


“Output Stepped Up—150 
per shift—on giant cold-strip mills.” 

“Deadlines Increased—and our land, 
sea and air weapons” 

“Rejections Dropped 5@°—on two 
tin-plate flow-brightening lines” 

Then over on the back page “What 
the Amplidyne Does” is high-lighted 
in cartoons and short captions—with 
a coupon offering a booklet that tells 
the whole story. Just stop and think 
how different this entire approach is 
to a new product story G-E might 
have told ten years ago. Even five, 
for that matter. And all to the good, 
too, Frederick Adams of G. M. 
Basford Company, thanks to you. 


We like the unadorned power of 
H. K. Ferguson Company’s block of 
12-point text surrounded by white 
Text that says... 


During April our company completed 
designing and construction of buildings 
and site improvements for a_ synthetic 
rubber plant now operating in the South; 
finished extensive additions to research 
facilities of a large corporation in the 
East: completed and put in operation two 
units of a large metal making plant in 
the far West: received the Army-Navy 
“E” for designing, building and equip’ 
ping a complete chemical ‘plant in the 
Middle West. Our experienced special: 
ists are available to discuss present or 
postwar engineering, construction of 
equipment problems with you. The H. K 
Ferguson Company, Engineers and Build: 
ers. Cleveland and New York 

{Eprror’s Note: Upon reading the 
foregoing, we wired The Copy Chasers: 
“How can you approve Ferguson ad when 
you fellows have been cracking down on 
those not using illustrations? Consistency, 
thou art a jewel.” The reply came back 


space. 
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and here’s what 
happened: 


The U. S. Government cancelled 
400,000 manufacturers’ contracts 


totalling 7/2 billion dollars. 


Disputed claims at the end of the 
last war were settled at an average 
of 131/2¢ on the dollar, and the aver- 
age case took 3/2 years to settle. 
Some cases are still pending in the 


court of claims after 25 years. 


TODAY—there are an estimated 
6,000,000 contracts 
outstanding, with a 
value of 75 billion 


dollars. 








2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
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T H S World War may also end some day before breakfast. 


When you reach your plant that morning will you have an immediate, 


ready-to-go outlet for your products? 


G ET S ET NOW for “A” DAY by investigating one of 


the two industries that will come out of the war a-r-o-a-r-l-N-G — the 
booming Diesel Industry. Write us. Tell us what you make or can make. 
We'll send you important sales information and, for your study, a 
complimentary copy of DIESEL PROGRESS—the doorway to your future 


sales. It's part of our service to manufacturers—so write today. 


- 











Under the Management of Rex W. Wadman . 
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“Helping Industry Help America” 
Pays Off in Advertising RESULTS 
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That’s a double-barreled headline you've just 
read, mister. It tells the story of the Sun t 
Oil Company’s campaign and keynotes the f 


whole theme of know-how copy: “Copy that 
speeds the war effort by helping the man in 
charge of production solve his problems, piles 


up impressive reader response.”’ 


Assembling machines for  s 


BULLETS BUILT FASTER . 


y 
ré 
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SUN PETROLEU MORE THAN 8,613 REQUESTS 
TO DATE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Take a good look at the two ads above. N 





Note the actual case studies of plants for whom Sun = 






Oil services and products solved war production c 
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SP. 





problems. Note the offer of more helpful material in 


booklet form. 


All through the Sun Oil campaign the booklet is 
mentioned only in the body copy or as the last sen- 
tence in the copy. Even when a cut of the booklet is 
used, it is never the most important part of the ad— 
the case study takes the spotlight. But the booklet is 
there! Selling Sun Oil service to men who are eager 


for help today! 


These men are reading business papers to get this 

help. That’s why advertising that talks the readers’ 
/ =) 

actual problems and shows how to solve those prob- 


lems piles up impressive reader response. 


No wonder requests come pouring in—when the 
reader learns that the booklet “Helping Industry 


Help America” offers more helpful information. 


The Army of Production needs all the help it can get 
on maintenance, fabrication, application problems. 
With thousands of new workers in the ranks, it is 
looking for concise information on use of products, 
substitution of non-critical materials, time-and-labor- 


saving methods. 


Find out what users want to know about your products. 
Talk to the men on the production line—they’ll tell 
you what they’re up against on their jobs. They'll 
raise questions to which you have the answers— 


right in your data files. 


Let McGraw-Hill help you. Here’s a McGraw-Hill 
service that will help you: Detailed analyses of 
successful wartime advertising. Eleven Case Studies 


are now available 





(see coupon below) 





ADVERTISING IN WAR 
— illustrating and ~-—— 


j ( ¢ mougnlon Company 





discussing individ- 





Bel Coos ve vation Camengs 


nme 






ual campaigns in 





ent ems saacion 


terms of problems, 
advertising objec- 
tives, sources of 
information, types 
of media used, and 


results. 


Each Case Study bears out the fact that when indus- 
trial paper space is used to help Industry help Amer- 
ica it does a constructive job that not only gets 
immediate results—but builds good will that will pay 


off in sales dividends when peace rings the bell. 


For industrial papers are the direct line of communi- 
cation between the manufacturer and the tremendous 
number of men coming into responsible positions in 
industry today—men whose “O.K.” will open the 


doors to post-war markets. 


McGRAW-HILL 


NETWORK OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION 


Research Dept., McGRAW-HILL Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42 St., New York (18), N. Y. 
Please send the following studies and books on how to make Industrial Advertising do a bigger job: 


CASE STUDIES: 

C) Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. 

C Aluminum Company of America 

C- Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 

CE. F. Houghton Company 

C— Continental Can Company 

— John A. Roebling’s Sons Company 


NAME 





COMPANY 





—) Metal & Thermit Corporation 
ZC Plymouth Cordage Company 
C Gilmer Belting Company 

- Air Reduction Sales Company 


C Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 


POLICY ANALYSES: 
C The Top-Executive Goes to War 


(— The Sales Manager Faces the 
Minus-Quota 


C) The Advertising Manager on 
“Industrial-Information-Please”’ 


TITLE 





ADDRESS 
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quickly: “An old adage sayeth that ‘one 
man's meat is another man’s poison.’ Fact 
is that a truly smart advertiser can delib- 
erately violate all rules and by shock or 
contrast ring the bell. True there's al- 
ways the danger that other and less orig- 
inal advertisers will go and do likewise 
and louse up the whole thing. Anyway, 
that quiet, deliberately unadorned text of 
Ferguson packs the terrific wallop of mod- 
esty and understatement. Or as Bill Rick- 
ard once put it: “When everybody's 
shouting is a good time to whisper and 
be heard.’ ”} 


We like the fine, four-page tell-' 


all job United States Rubber Com- 
pany does with, “What Nylon Can 


Mean... to Airplane Tire Construc- 


tion.” Long text is nicely broken up 
with thumbnails and color. Easy to 
get at. 


We like the approach Dowty 
Equipment Corporation uses to sell 
hydraulic systems, under the stopper, 
“Why stop with elevators?” 

We like Westinghouse’s combina- 
tion straight ad and newsletter spread, 
“plane talk” that packs quite a bit 
of useful stuff for aviation people. 

We like the way Reynolds Metal 
Company handles itself in a four-page 
insert, “Out of the Ground Into Fin- 


ELL IT TO THE, ENGINEERS 


SELL IT to the engineers! In radio, as in any tech- 
nical industry, the men who set the specifications 


for buying—the engineers—are your vital market. 
They are the men you have to reach—to sell! 


The Institute of Radio Engineers numbers as its 
members the key technical men of the radio indus- 
try—and their publication—their reference book— 
their contact with developments in the field—is the 
Proceedings of the I. R. E—The Monthly Magazine 





of Radio Engineering. 


93.5% Paid Circulation is Among Radio Engineers! 


7438 


NET PAID 


CIRCULATION 
CONCENTRATED 
WHERE IT COUNTS 
MOST! 


Chicage 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


I-R-E 
THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


WILLIAM C. COPP— National Advertising Manager 
SCOTT KINGWILL 
Central States Representative 
228 North La Salle St. 


ME, 3-5661 


DUNCAN A. SCOTT & COMPANY 
Pacific Coast Representative 


Mills Building 445 Western Pacific Bldg. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
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@ gunner to watch 


You can’t ask his step 
¢ buttle on “A.W.” Rolled Steel Floor Plote. € 
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ished Parts for Planes.” Lot of good 
pictures inside, and copy bracketed 
under purposeful heads, “Save Man- 
power with Reynolds Fabricated 
Parts!”—‘Save Plant Space!”—“Save 
Scrap Handling!” And then, on the 
back page, there’s a pretty compre- 
hensive story on “Facts About Your 
New Source of ALUMINUM.” 

We like Magnaflux Corporation’s 
dramatic yet informative treatment 
of what it calls “Zyglo Black-Light 
Inspection.” Swell head, “Out of the 
Darkness Comes ZYGLO to Put the 
Finger on Failure.” Stopping picture, 
too. On the right hand page, “The 
New Inspection Method Now Ready 
to Speed Your Output of Perfect 
Parts.” Underneath the full story. 


Boost of the Month 

To Alan Wood Steel Company, and 
author Robert Dillet of William 
Jenkins, Advertising, Philadel- 
phia, for a page with a large down- 
to-earth closeup of feet on a steel 
floor. Headline, “You can’t ask a 
gunner to watch his step.” Small pic- 
ture inset in corner of large one shows 
the gunner in action. Five lines of 
large copy and a signature and you 
have it. Boost! You betcha! 

THe Copy CHASERS. 





Houck & Co., Gets Account 


Rustless Iron and Steel Corporation, 
Baltimore, has appointed Houck & Co., 
Roanoke, Va., to direct its advertising. 
National magazines, business papers and 
newspapers will be used. 


Dillon Is Manager 

Herbert G. Dillon has been appointed 
manager of the newly-formed mining sec- 
tion of the industrial department of West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Phila- 
delphia. 
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You know these men! They are buyers of 

all manner of industrial equipment. 

They're in the utilities, steel, radio, iron, 

tool, plumbing and heating, engineering 

and allied fields. They're bottleneck busters, 
resourceful, aggressive, straight-thinking. 

The Chicago Sun is a newspaper tailored to the 
tastes of these men. It gives them straight, 
unadulterated news—neither distorted nor watered. 
It gives them the most widely varied opinions 
on all important subjects—presented by 
America’s foremost analysts, commentators, 
critics and foreign correspondents. 


It gives them a Business and Finance Section 


* 


BUY UNITED 

STATES WAR 

BONDS AND 
STAMPS 
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outstandingly good among the most important 
journals of the country. 

So it stands to reason that if you have something 
to sel] them... or something to te// them, 

then it’s logical to run your Sales or Public 


Relations advertising in The Sun. 


And it's well to remember that: 


— You need The Sun in any newspaper combination 
to cover Chicago completely, economically 


and efficiently. 


— With The Sun alone you can buy a tremendous 
impact against America’s No. 2 market 


with a relatively small expenditure. 


CHICAGO'S MORNING TRUTHpaper 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY, National Representatives: 
Atlanta, Charlotte, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, 

Kansas City, Los Angeles, Memphis, New York, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Seattle. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 40] 


Liability of Employers 


employe’s injuries received while go- 
ing from place to place do not arise 
from the hazards incidental to travel 
on the road, or where they do arise 
by reason of the employe, whether 
from sickness or intoxication or some 
other cause, abandoning his duties to 
his employer, or being at a place 
where his duties did not require him 
to be. 

For example, in O'Neil v. Fred 


Evens Sales Company, 160 S.W. (2d) 
775, reported May, 1942, it was 
shown that a salesman of motors, 
while making a business call, had an 
automobile accident and he sustained 
severe injuries. He sued to recover 
compensation under state compensa- 
tion laws. The lower court refused 
to allow any compensation because 
testimony was given that the sales- 
man was intoxicated when the acci- 
dent occurred. The salesman ap- 
pealed to higher court and testified 
that he had a few drinks with a pros- 
pective customer to whom he was 








ri 


17 East 48th St. 





Some Reasons Why 
AIRCRAFT INDUSTRIES EQUIPMENT PREVIEWS 
isa Profitable place to advertise in... 


CIRCULATION: a highly selective controlled circulation of over 9,000 copies 
each month to the KEY buying and specifying men in the production and mainte- 
nance phases of the aircraft industries. 


PENETRATION: the most important factor in circulation is penetration. AIEP 
not only gives complete coverage—but also deepest penetration to “Buying and 
Specifying Influences”—the men you want to reach and SELL. 


EDITORIAL FORMULA: AlreP is edited for busy production and purchasing 
executives, who, while having a minimum of time for reading, recognize the value 
and necessity of keeping posted on the newest developments which help to speed 
production. Devoted exclusively to, and packed with facts about NEW and IM- 
PROVED equipment, materials, products, parts, tools, etc.—the most-needed edi- 
torial material in this War era—AIEP has just one purpose—to make it easy for 
those who SPECIFY and BUY—to keep informed. 


PROVEN READERSHIP —<t the RIGHT MEN IN THE RIGHT PLANTS—has 
been demonstrated with ACTUAL RESPONSE of these readers. 
and quantity of response PROVE a highly responsive reader audience. Due to its 
amazingly high degree of reader-interest AIEP is a notable result getter—a pro- 
ducer of LIVE INQUIRIES and ORDERS. 


POSTAL INQUIRY SYSTEM: produces immediate tangible results and is 
proof of REALLY INTERESTED readership among BUYERS and SPECIFIERS in the 
aircraft industries. These LIVE LEADS are immediately forwarded to advertisers. 


RESULTS: AleEP advertisers are getting orders from these LIVE LEADS—orders 
with high priority ratings that can be filled now—orders in a highly profitable vol- 
ume. Many voluntary letters have been received from advertisers telling of the 
excellent results obtained. Since there is no substitute for results, and since 
KEYED advertising is the “ACID TEST” of a publication's ability to PRODUCE— 
these letters prove that AIEP is delivering the goods for its advertisers. 


ECONOMY: Only $40 per month for %4-page on annual basis. 


24-page FACTS BOOK (9x12) available on re- 
quest to Manufacturers and Agencies. Write, on 
your letterhead, for a copy of this book—no charge 


Qercrafh 


EQUIPMENT PREVIEWS 


Wickersham 2-1127-1128 


Both quality 


e 


New York, N. Y. 








selling his merchandise. It is inter- 
esting to observe that the higher court 
allowed the salesman compensation, 
and said: 

“The mere drinking of intoxicating 
liquor or the result of such drinking 
by an employe while acting within 
the scope of his employment will not 
defeat the right of the employe to 
compensation.” 

Also, see Shelby Mfg. Company vy. 
Harris, 44 N.E. (2d) 315, reported 
December, 1942. In this case it was 
shown that a salesman traveled from 
place to place in his own automobile 
and paid his own traveling expenses. 
One day he had started from his 
home in Cincinnati to first call upon 
a customer at Bedford, Ind. He had 
samples in his automobile. While 
traveling on a public highway in 
Ohio, he was injured in a collision 
between his automobile and a truck, 
from which injury he died on the fol- 
lowing day. Although the wife re- 
ceived insurance from an insurance 
company, the higher court held the 
wife entitled to compensation under 
state compensation laws. This court 
said: 

“It has been many times held that 
an employer is not relieved from 
liability for compensation under the 
Compensation Laws, in whole or in 
part, because of the receipt by the 
injured employe from other sources 
of payments or contributions on ac- 
count of his injury or disability.” 





Sperry Corporation Launches 
First Advertising Campaign 

The Sperry Corporation, New York, 
whose subsidiary companies are the in- 
ventors, developers, and manufacturers of 
more than 200 types of precision control 
instruments for airplanes, ships, and guns, 
launched a moderate sized advertising cam- 
paign through Young & Rubicam last 
month. The corporation advertisements 
will appear in five national magazines and 
in a selected list of large-city newspapers 
over the country. Black and white pages 
will be used in the magazines, 1400-line 
space in the newspapers. 

This is the first advertising to be done 
by the Sperry Corporation, although two 
of its subsidiaries, the Sperry Gyroscope 
Company, Inc., Brooklyn, and Vickers, 
Inc. of Detroit and Waterbury, Conn., 
have used space in the business press for 
a number of years. The third subsidiary, 
Ford Instrument Company. Long Island 
City, due to the confidential nature of its 
work for the navy, has never advertised 
its products. 


Bloch Named 


Hussmann-Ligonier Company, St. Louis; 
manufacturer of refrigeration equipment 
for hospitals, hotels and restaurants, has 
appointed H. George Bloch Advertising 
Agency, St. Louis, to handle a portion of 
its advertising. 
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THE LARGEST CIRCULATION 
AMONG BUILDING MATERIAL DEALERS AND CONTRACTORS 


Because e e ¢ PRACTICAL BUILDER does not emphasize any 
particular type of building but stresses rather how to put building mate- 
rials together in every kind of building. This is the common problem of 
all builders, large or small. For example, a small builder in Olathe, 
Kansas, discovers a way to save lc per square foot on a concrete barn 
floor. This money-saving hint appears in PRACTICAL BUILDER and is 
taken up by every contractor who can use it, whether he be building a 
residence, a church, a store or a bomber plant. 


Because, as its slogan says, it is ‘The How-To-Do-It Paper” for all kinds 
of builders, talking their common language, it is also the building paper 
that has been able to amass the largest circulation among builders who 
will read and believe your message when it appears in the pages of 
their No. 1 publication. 


Circulation: 70,000 net 


PRACTICAL 
_ BUILDER 


Subscription rate: $4.00 for 3 years 


Because e « « BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS prepares building 
material dealers for any eventuality, whether new materials, restrictions, 
management, merchandising, post-war building or any other problem. 
To quote a recent instance, an ordnance plant near Little Rock, Arkansas, 
was in the market for 300 over-head doors. One of the lumber com- 
panies in town secured the names of manufacturers of this type of door 
from the January Catalog issue of BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS, for which 
they paid $1.00, and as a result of this $1.00 investment secured a 
$17,000 order for these doors. 


Because of its editorial policies, BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS naturally has 
grown until today it has the largest circulation devoted exclusively to 
building material dealers, with an average of 3.7 extra readers per 
copy—readers who can and will influence the sale of your products 
today and for the post-war period. 


Circulation, 12,276 net 


rial 
In 9 INC. 


NEW YORE 


Subscription rate: $3.00 for 1 year 


NOTE: Your copy of “Answers to Ques- 
tions About the 1944 Edition BSN ANNUAL” 
will be sent upon request. 


Publishers to the Building Industry 


i a me ee 


BRANCH OFFICES —-LOS ANGELES —- PORTLAND 




















ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR JUNE ISSUES OF INDUSTRIAL, TRADE, AND CLASS PAPERS 
AND FIRST SIX MONTHS’ TOTALS 1943-1942 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have standard 7xl0-inch type page 





June First Six Months Practical Builder (10%x15)...... 13 >. sl 10 
Pages Pages I ce a i Ne 44 268 2 
industrial Group 1943 1942 1943 1942 Product E nginee ring ere : *260 0148 *1,407 *d¢t 
Aero Ligest . 342 203 1,953 1,221 Products Finishing (414x614 oe 60 47 266 21 
\ir Conditioning & Refrigeration PR dvce tuts vaecuesen - 216 137 1,106 782 
News (w) (11% x16) 27 16 152 130 RR EE ) ae ere 164 159 1,342 1,22 
American Aviation (bi-w) (8%x11) 95 54 491 SUU Kailway Purehases & Stores... i7 58 505 43 
American Builder & Building Age 64 71 349 466 |’ lO =e a 58 46 328 ov 
rhe American City 88 76 ae 346 Rock Products .... whwenkde §70 §58 386 o4 
American Machinist (bi-w) *//519 *477 a *2, 681 Southern Power & Industry..... 101 81 72 4% 
Architectural Forum 97 76 502 eee Oe ivcen iwake bate eee 405 $327 2,467 1,96 
Architectural Record 67 55 365 $22 Supervision werererT Tere Coe 15 14 89 i 
Automotive & Aviat.on Indus- Telephone Engineer ......... - 3 34 241 229 
tries (bi-w) 212 125 1,245 776  COEe 66s 6cdaeidsnetens #185 *65 *547 *514 
Aviation : 349 193 1,861 1,090 :. 4. ere 146 115 73 701 
Bakers’ Helper (e.0.w.) se §119 §115 566 607 tne pee ee een eee 54 46 320 276 
Brick & Clay Record ‘ *19 *21 *132 *159 Tool & Die Journal (4% x7%)... 163 8 S95 fot 
nue Transportation ‘ §110 §105 519 492 Be scccu Vices asbes bes 171 124 1,012 741 
‘anner (Ww) 7 * 65 *65 *458 *504 Water Works Engineering (bi-w) §112 84 356 331 
C eramic Industry *42 *43 *265 *302 Water Works & Sewerage ...... 138 32 329 304 
Chemical & Engineet ing ‘News.. 57 37 327 222 Welding Engineer ......... ts 63 35 349 230 
Chemical Industries *87 *65 *400 309 Western Construction News 85 72 484 39 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engi- WEG WOUND scccacevevens ating 50 48 282 204 
neering - e 262 188 1,507 1,174 Woodworking Digest (4%x6',).. *68 *53 *400 *315 
Civil Enginee ring 27 23 163 169 —_ ——— _ —— 
Coal Age .... : 98 87 585 478 WE: bnVacnvedseurness 13,303 11,899 7: 3.086 61, 213 
Construction Digest (bi-w) : 70 52 409 332 
Construction Methods (8%x12) 94 85 557 509 
Contractors & Engineers Monthly Trade Group 
(9% x14) , , 30 29 216 169 American Artisan ' ait ‘ 34 38 270 364 
Cotton . : ° 117 107 696 637 American Druggist ....... ; 109 71 584 458 
Diesel Progress (8%x11) 62 50 332 254 American Exporter ..... , 161 92 1,102 845 
Electric Light & Power — §80 $86 376 402 Boot & Shoe Recorder (semi- m) *109 *tt66 *598 *614 
Electrical Contracting 105 73 506 468 Building Supply News ........ 37 31 300 340 
Electrical South .. , 27 23 176 147 Chain Store Age 
Electrical West ees , 79 64 351 304 Administration Edition Combi- 
Electrical World (w) .......... ; 223 157 1,194 1,201 RO ne 15 9 59 68 
Electronics EPO, Te 144 12 941 482 Druggist Edition ........... , 54 3 380 302 
Engineering & Mining Journal.. 126 100 631 530 Fountain Restaurant ......... i) 6 53 38 
Engineering News-Record (w).. ||§*312 §*271 *1,783 *1,610 General Merchandise—Variety 
Factory Management & Mainte- SE ccc xewecneeas 93 66 413 369 
PED. onenekosentausccnvessacs 317 219 1,668 1,272 Grocery Editions ............. 51 42 360 341 
Fire Engineering ... . 33 24 171 164 Commercial Car Journal ........ 148 115 794 644 
Food Industries ... 113 83 624 444 Domestic Engineering .......... 78 49 108 333 
The Foundry ...... 192 118 949 815 Electrical Merchandising (9x12). 32 18 191 162 
GOS. nseessseceees eeees 3 2 180 177 Farm Implement News (bi-w). 65 410 391 342 
Gas Age (bi-w) *54 *40 *305 *298 =» ers 40 §30 221 209 
Heating, Piping & Air ( ‘ondition- I i icon ve eu w endo 11 2 64 72 
ing ceveseseese ne . 83 59 520 436 Hardware Age (bi-w)........... 128 84 852 691 
Heating & Ve ntilating 45 27 237 192 Jewelers’ Circular—The Keystone 96 76 529 469 
Industrial & Engineering ¢ *hem- Men’s Apparel Reporter (9x115) 70 19 464 399 
istry (two editions) .. 160 120 805 618 DE. sa detvusededsinecaaews 87 66 469 421 
Industrial Finishing (4% x6"! 5). 60 42 313 256 a lt 65 51 328 315 
Industry and Power . 122 89 664 506 NJ (National Jeweler) (5%x7%). 135 108 745 577 
Industry and Welding (414x614) 13 31 258 205 Office Appliances (6 5/6x10)..... 102 75 564 515 
Ingenieria Internacional Cons- Plumbing & Heating Journal... 21 23 108 136 
truccion .. 59 48 315 257 Sheet Metal Worker ............ *28 *32 #198 *261 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria 7 40 437 287 Southern Automotive Journal... 54 35 285 264 
Iron Age (w) eee *\|\614 *497 «= *3,821 = *3,160 Southern Hardware ............ 57 35 324 297 
Laundry Age (two editions) *45 *42 *265 *253 Sporting Goods Dealer ......... 39 36 309 235 
Machine Design ........ 189 118 996 693 Underwear and Hosiery Review. 102 66 574 439 
Machine Tool Blue Book (4%4x6%4) 313 *260 1,862 %1,573 Wholesaler’s Salesman ..... wcaeia 47 3 279 264 
Machinery . ; 324 270 1,899 1,603 nate —_£ @ oi «asl anil 
Manufacturers Record *39 *35 *211 *218 2s 096 venta ede dcecocckpneacd 2,077 1,491 12,217 10,787 
Marine Engineering & Shipping 
Review 286 161 1,503 952 : 
Mechanical E ngineering 88 57 425 314 Class Group 
Mechanization (4-13/16x7-5/16) 63 56 382 331 Advertising Age (w) (10%x15).. 128 87 673 495 
Metal Finishing ....... 6 52 333 289 American Funeral Director..... 31 32 218 223 
Metal Progress ..... : , 127 126 753 622 American Restaurant ....... an 39 34 237 25) 
Metals and Alloys ee 155 113 874 627 D and W ayy RR ae ean 47 38 451 407 
Mill & Factory ..... Maas 255 176 1,424 1,109 Hospital Management ........... 50 30 270 208 
Mill Supplies §189 155 1,036 861 Hotel Management ............. 45 30 270 250 
Mining & Metallurgy . ; 27 17 149 159 Industrial Marketing ; 92 65 500 378 
Modern Machine Shop (4%x6%) 339 273 1,918 1,570 Medical Economics (44 x6% %).... 87 64 510 167 
Modern Packaging : Renee *75 *59 *447 *465 Modern Beauty Shop ........ en: 49 2 278 28) 
Modern Plastics ............. °95 "66 *529 *365 Modern Hospital .............. *127 *100 *766 *620 
National Carbonator & Bottler. 68 59 392 381 Nation’s~Schools ............... 26 21 188 174 
National Petroleum News (w).. t75 58 387 350 Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16)..... 127 107 714 686 
National Provisioner (Ww) ....... 186 90 516 514 Restaurant Management ........ 3 28 183 197 
one aay! Romy sees at A sence *1 ae *1 +1] School Management (9%x11%).. 8 4 68 56 
il & Gas Journal (w) eee. 2s 2 ,t87 ,055 ‘ -_ Ww hile cite eaaeg tle R80 68 510 58 
Oil Weekly (w) ......... 3 72 142 886 Trafic World (w) = & vont ent 
Paper Industry & Paper World 62 53 37 375 ot: Pint bee ak digest oes 970 755 5,83 5,13 
Paper Mill (w) . Pxccsen 105 110 489 530 OEE ws csseccenes 556 ee 
Paper Trade Journal (w) . §*1/133 §*128 *675 *737 oe 
Petroleum Engineer : 95 79 683 535 sInc ludes special issue. *Includes classified advertising. ||Last 
Petroleum Refiner ..... 181 915 107 630 issue estimated. tFive issues. +Three issues. ttFour issues. 
Pit & Quarry ...... . *7 *49 *472 *399 NOTE: Tt al . ——— " I i luced 
Power .... Fa wd ; 254 218 1,343 1.163 i ae 1e above figures must not be quoted or reproduce 
Power Plant Engineering , 127 97 682 580 without permission. 


18.16°,, Advertising Gain 
For First Half of 1943 


@ BUSINESS PAPERS carried 18.16 
per cent more display advertising in 
the first half of 1943 than in the 
comparable period of 1942, according 
to reports of 148 publications listed 
in the above tabulation. The 103 
papers in the industrial group finished 


106 








the six-month period 19.39 per cent 
ahead of the first half of last year, 
while the thirty trade publications 
were 13.26 per cent ahead and the 
fifteen class papers showed a gain of 
13.74 per cent for the first half of 
1943. 

The industrial group started to 
level off with June issues which regis- 
tered a gain of only 11.79 per cent 


for the month as compared with sim- 
ilar issues a year ago. The trade and 
class papers, however, continued to 
increase their gains. The trade group 
carried 39.3 per cent more business in 
June issues this year than those of 
1942 and the class division registered 
a gain of 28.47 per cent. 

The softening of the industrial 
group brought the gain for the 148 
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= wHo's GOING 
TO BE CAUGHT FLAT-FOOTED? 


No manufacturer is intentionally going to be caught off base 
and looking the other way when peace comes. Nearly every- 
one has plans for getting back to the bag in time. 


Those plans include a number of fundamentals: an idea of how 
long it will take to get back into peace-time production . . . 
new product designs . . . new distribution plans, etc. 


Also there is the matter of contacts. Advertising now, helps 
take care of them. It reminds your former customers and old 
friends that you are still in business. It tells new-comers that 
you are, and where. 


For the automotive and aviation industrial fields, AUTOMO- 
TIVE and Aviation INDUSTRIES is the logical double-barreled 


® medium to use. 


AUTOMONVE cond Aiatcon MDUOIRIES 





A CHILTON Publication @ Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia, 39, Pa. 
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papers in the tabulation for June issue 
down to 15.59 per cent as compared 
with a year ago. 

In the tabulation in the June issue, 
five issues should not have been indi- 
cated for the figures of Metal Finish- 
ing, Modern Packaging, Motor, Na- 
tional Carbonator & Bottler, Oil 
Weekly. The figure for May, 1942, 
National Provisioner should have been 
indicated to include five issues; Wood- 
working Digest figures included classi- 
fied. The Canner is a weekly and was 


not so indicated. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 56] 


The Radio Industry 


now to devise long-range proposals 
which will have the effect of improv- 
ing all postwar models when the time 
comes to design them. 

Today we must try to lay out the 
general patterns—its broad outlines— 
which future designs and services will 
fit. Conflict and 
starting—and waste to the public and 
the industry—must be avoided. When 


confusion—false 


we plunge forward let us have the 
best direction markers which can be 
made available. 

Radio planning is linked with more 
general postwar problems. When 
peace comes, for example, a large 
number of men now in the armed 
forces will be demobilized, and among 
them will be many skilled radio tech- 
nicians. That means, from the in- 
dustry’s point of view, that technical 
skills will not be a bottleneck. From 
a more general point of view, it means 
that the expanding radio industry will 


be an important bulwark against post- ° 
war unemployment. Again, the so- 
called scarce materials which are now 
so hard to get are nevertheless being 
produced in hitherto unprecedented 
quantities. When peace comes, there 
will not only be a sufficiency of such 
materials but quite probably an ex- 
cess over pre-war production. That 
means plenty of materials for post- 
war radio, and it also means that radio 
will be an important factor in pre- 
venting a glut in the postwar mate- 


OUR PRODUCT IS Sought 


—NoT SOLD 


There are times, to be sure, when we’ve tried to be a bit 
persuasive. But more often than not it’s what we have 
done for other publishers — and are doing—that im- 


rials market. 

Much depends upon how soundly 
plans are laid, as a few figures will in- 
dicate. On the eve of the defense 
program, this was not yet a half-bil- 
lion dollar industry, in terms of an- 
nual production. Today, it is a two 
or a three-billion-dollar industry, and 
it may be bigger still. By foresight 
and planning, it can remain a two or 
three-billion-dollar industry, and as 
a result the radio public will be that 
much better served. I therefore urge 
upon you the importance of careful, 
thorough, long-range planning for the 
future expansion and progress of radio 
service. That planning will take in- 
dustrial statesmanship of a _ high 
order. I am confident that such 
statesmanship will be forthcoming. 


presses a prospect. 


If we presented you with a copy of each publication 
that comes off our presses in the course of a month’s time, 
you'd be impressed, too. You’d know beyond peradven- 
ture that as printers of inviting, impressive-looking peri- 
odicals we’re in the Triple A-1 class. 


But these monthlies, weeklies and dailies would tell 
you something else. You'd sense the fact that our plant 
is a composite of men, methods and machines which offer 
you a rare combination for producing top printing at 
eminently fair prices. “And 
that’s for sure,” as the men 
in the plant would say. 














Suggestion: Call or write for 
evidence — we'll see that 
you get it quickly. 





Griswold-Eshleman Adds Two 


The Griswold-Eshleman Company, 
Cleveland, has been appointed to direct 
advertising for The Standard Tool Com- 
pany, Cleveland, and The National-Stand- 
ard Company, Niles, Mich. John F. Davis 
will handle the Standard Tool account, 
while the National-Standard account will 
be under the direction of Stuart M. 
Strong. 


This quartet of fraternal publications again wee a anes 
illustrates the stability of our customer relations. bat Sg yw ty boy Lh a 
Two have been “ Western products” for over 30 ~y 
years; the others for 20 years or more. Speaks ‘ Shey 
well, doesn't it, of OUR kind of service? . 








PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


HAYmarket 6100 
210 SOUTH DESPLAINES STREET 
Chicago 6 


Ney Joins Everling 

Richard T. Ney, recently with the In- 
dustrial Division of RCA-Victor, and 
formerly with N. W. Aver & Son, Inc., 
and assistant advertising manager, Car- 
penter Steel Company, Reading, Pa., is 
now associated with the Lawrence I. Ever- 
ling Advertising Agency, Philadelphia, as 
head of its industrial advertising division. 
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HELPFULNESS! 


@ Another Metal Progress service to the Metal- 
engineer is this complete directory to sources 
of metals, equipment and supplies. 

@ Keyed to the definite requirements of 16,972 
Metalengineers, this Where-To-Buy section is 
complete because it is open to all manufactur- 
ers serving the metal industry, advertiser or 
non-advertiser. 

@® Twice each year this buyers’ reference is 


brought up to date and published as Section II 


of Metal Progress. (If you would like copies 
of the July section—drop us a line.) 

This is the kind of helpfulness that makes for 
reader preference — that has made Metal 
Progress the No. 1 Choice of the Metalengineer. 
@ Consider Metal Progress for your own ad- 
vertising to the metal producing and fabricat- 
ing industries—it will deliver that extra push 
with the largest metalengineering market, at 


the lowest advertising cost. Metal Progress, 


7301 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 



























MOTAIRBUTION... 


The Distribution 
Of Tomorrow... 





will supply the many 
products and serv- 
ices essential to the efficient 
transportation — handling 


WHO 


and distribution of tomor- 


row? - 


@ You'll find the answers in the minds 
of progressive Traffic Men . . . men 
whose business it is to move—store— 
handle and distribute today's War 
Cargo. THEY are the men who will have 
the "know how"—will select and specify 
the materials and services they are most 
familiar with, THEY ARE THE READ- 
ERS OF D AND W. 


D and W is keeping these men 
posted on every important development 
on governmental and civilian post-war 
planning of Air Cargo. Every month 
D and W gives traffic men authoritative 
data about the most efficient methods 
used to date. D and W is keeping 
pace with this great new trans- 
portation industry in the making. 


Far-sighted manufacturers who are 
laying plans to apply THEIR products 
and services to this great development 
in the Transportation Field will do well 
to cultivate the men whose business it is 
to move—handle—store and distribute. 
For these men who are gaining first- 
hand knowledge of Air Cargo will have 
the last say in the selection of products 
and services to be used. 


Cultivating these men today—through 
D and W—represents Post-War Trans- 
portation Business Insurance, a sound 


investment in America's Future. 


100 East 42nd Street, New York, 17, N. Y. 


A Chilton 


Publication 





The Progressive Magazine of 
Shipping — Handling — Ware- 
housing—Distribution 

















ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL, 


TRADE, AND CLASS PAPERS FOR FIRST 
SIX MONTHS OF 1943 AND 1942 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have standard 7x10-in« 


type 


First Six Months 


1943 1942 
Industrial Group 
Canadian Aviation (7% 

ee 638 414 
Canadian Fisherman .. 105 95 
Canadian Food Packer. 130 98 
Canadian Industrial 

Equipment News... 173 144 
Canadian Machinery .. *869 *738 
Canadian Mining 

EE ae oinecne es 424 449 
Canadian Printer & 

aa 192 243 
Canadian Shipping & 

Marine Engineering 

DE. escananenees 333 211 
Canadian Transportation 

(8U¥ex11'%4) ....... 320 299 
Engineering Catalogue. 226 197 
Engineering Journal... 292 250 
Industrial Canada..... $640 §558 
Miner, The (7144x10). §280 264 
Modern Power & Engi- 

RO cececccace 311 300 
New Equipment News. 62 30 
Plant Administration. . 87 $45 
Pulp & Paper Magazine 

OF CRORE 6cccsccs $4423 $7414 

re 5,505 4,749 
Trade Group 
Bookseller & Stationer. 91 100 
Canadian Automotive 

; A a eee 202 220 
Canadian Grocer 

SS BPrererec ee 300 269 
Canadian Paint & Var- 

nish Magazine ..... 116 106 


Canadian Refrigeration 
ere 79 58 
Canadian Reporter 


(quarterly) (9x115%) 89 73 
Canadian Underwriter 

OS ee eee $236 §230 
Drug Merchandising 

PL! Avugeseeéwa 258 264 
General Merchant of 

Canada (quarterly). 13 16 


Canadian Business Papers 
Gain 10.66% in Advertising 
@ ACCORDING to reports of 
forty-seven publications shown in the 
accompanying tabulation, Canadian 
business papers carried 10.66 per cent 
more display advertising in issues for 
the first six months of 1943 than in 
similar issues of 1942. This is the first 
time this tabulation has been made of 
figures supplied by the publishers and 
will become a semi-annual feature of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING as a compli- 
ment to its monthly, semi-annual, and 
annual report of business papers pub- 
lished in the United States. 

Seventeen industrial publications in 
the accompanying list carried 15.91 
per cent more business in issues for 
the first six months of this year than 
in those of 1942. 

Advertising volume in the trade 
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page. 
First Six Months 
1943 1942 

Gift Buyer (e.o.m.) 

CFORMEOED weccvcss 57 64 
Hardware & Metal 

DED. sk-véeaness 517 470) 
Le Prix Courant...... 176 160 
Men's Wear Merchan- 

dising (8xl1)...... 97 103 
Sanitary Engineer 

(SUGxEING) 220%. 110 99 
Stylewear (bi-m.)..... 67 63 
Timber of Canada 

yy. er 267 243 

NE. eta ks wale cack 2,675 2,538 
Class Group 
Business Management. $60 $70 
Bus & Truck Trans- 

POKE wcciccccccces 180 165 
Canadian Advertising 

(quarterly) ....... 123 129 
Canadian Doctor _ _ 

MEPEED 20cawnee 
Casation “vital .-- §187 $174 
Canadian Hotel Review 92 127 


Canadian Journal of 

Comparative Medi- 

Ge TFET 2nkcccss 25 6 
Canadian Medical Asso- 


ciation Journal 


PP 466 435 
Canadian Teacher 

CFUROED casccesesi 51 41 
Financial Post (w.) 

(1614x214) ....-. 29 23 
Hotel & Restaurant 

DERMOMINE oc cucccsi 92 99 
Municipal World 

(Wignt0) .....-.:. 41 28 
Oral Health (444x7!') 212 186 
Prairie Lumberman 

FPREREOD oc ccccces *61 *66 

ME itaeaeaseens 1,804 1,735 


|Last issue estimated. §Includes special 
issue *Includes classified advertising 
{Three issues. 7Seven issues. 


group was greater in the first half of 
this year by 5.4 per cent than in com- 
parable issues of a year ago. Sixteen 
publications reported their figures. 

The class group of fourteen publi- 
cations carried 3.98 per cent more 
business in the 1943 six-month period 
than in that of last year. 





Horchler Promoted 


Bennett H. Horchler, formerly manager 
of the Aeronautical Engineering Review 
has been elected executive vice-president 
of the Institute of Aeronautical Sciences, 
succeeding Major Lester D. Gardner, who 
becomes chairman of the council. Mr. 
Horchler was, at one time, manager of the 
advertising bureau, Associated Business 
Papers, Inc., and, before that western man- 
ager of Aviation. From 1920 to 1934 he 
was a member of the engineering staff of 
the Chance Vought Corporation, a divi- 
sion of United Aircraft Corporation. 

Russell F. Rogers, who has been on 
the staff of Aeronautical Engineering Re- 
view ,was appointed manager to succeed 


Mr. Horchler. 
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DEAD BY MEN WHOSE 
SPECIFICATIONS STICK 
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INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


J INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 





—~ NEWS 
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The owner of these hands is a wizard 
at calculating plant test data and in- 
dustrial reaction rates. 

He is a chemist, executive, engineer or 
production chief in the chemical pro- 
cess industries. 

Any one of these men would go to the 
front for a thumping big 
tion if you could show them a product 


appropria- 


or a process that would bring about a 
big enough saving. 

“But how can I show them?” 
hard to see, 
talk to—and they speak a strange, 


you say. 
“These men are hard to 


mathematical language.” 


Well, if you can’t see them—do the next 
best thing: tell your story to them in 
the magazines they 
edited 
Three of them are shown on this page. 


read, magazines 


for them in their language. 


Give them the facts about your prod- 
uct. These men are looking for new 
They 


ways of doing things. get some 


i se OSS Bic, Ba - 
: ae eS 
5S 3 ae BPR Sa 


of their best help out of advertising. 
If your product or process can deliver 

. they'll listen and point out the place 
for it. 


Automatic Audience Selection 


Which “man” do you want to reach in 
the Chemical Process Industries? You 
can select your audience through the 
publications shown on this page. 

You can appeal to engineering-minded 
men in the Industrial Edition of Indus- 
trial & Engineering Chemistry. You 
can reach laboratory workers in the 
Analytical Edition of the same pub- 
lication. You can talk to all types of 
when they want 
NEWS magazine. 
Whichever you select, you will be talk- 
ing to men who think in engineering 
yet specify in 


process industries 


news — through the 


and chemical terms, 
simple words—men often not available 
to salesmen—men who will be led to 


your product by advertising alone. 


INDUSTRIAL AND ENGINEERING CHEMISTR 


332 WEST 42ne Since 8 


me 


NEW YORK, N.Y. a. 
12th St SA PROC: § 564 Marke 





GROWING 
PAINS? | 


but 
vertising is buried 


not so big your ad 


we can still accept adver 
tising space from manufactur 
ers of production machines 
tools, materials and accessor 


ies 


S.M.E 


readers 


is designed 
Advertising 


PYate. 
for our 


and editorial are on an even 


keel which gives both readers 


and advertisers the break they 


deser ve 


>W 
for oUF “4 


write 


jJetin 
culation bu 
cif 


Screw Machine 


Engineering 


SCREW MACHINE 
PUBLISHING CO., INC 


45 EXCHANGE STREET 
ROCHESTER, N.Y 
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nance and siapie lubricetica e steam tur- the 
Dinos. Building space per unit output will 
be lowest of any prige sever and ne veter 
whL) be required 





rep 
siready I9 Allis- lis~ chalaers trans- 
Chalmers gas turbines and compresser units ferser engineers 
are caployed in refining high-cctane gas- seve copper Lubing— 
eline. give steel aakers « 
Seauenee; 1) starting substitute for the 
meter slowly retetes unit, bulldingupair water -cecled fur- 
pressure, 2) fuel burner is nace transforeer. 
08 enters turbine, 5) turbine takes leed, Lnvestigete 
Grives compressor and geoereter, starting the widening appli- 
@otor is disconnected cations of the *Eiee- 
tre-Cosler*—e unit 
composed of @ heat exchanger and © *pump- 
in-~e-pipe.* Meter and pump are beth is 
wersed and ludricated by cooling oi) 


on ro warve mecren. 
Coote 


ew tn the heart of » sercury are ree~ 
tifier, pewer-eerrying electrons evsit 
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ping will © 
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of « @-Cenk Allis-Chelaers “Exeitren® ree- 
tifier. Bvery 360th of s second, in se- 
quence, bluish ares flash in these tanks. 
Wet is the viseréry (het tiges these ares’ 
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moving o1] faster in special 
transfereer rediaters — cools it enough 
se thet designers seed less copper and 
steel im transformer cores and coils. 
Allis-Chalmers *Electro-Ceoler* dees just 
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Excitrons are built te ‘fire when 
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eesitation 
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voltage on the anoée equals the interne] 
resistance of the sereury 


dlusish ere *trein* leeves for the cathode. 








Six pilet ares burning steadily de the 
trick—they'’re alveys ready 
*trains* en the 360th of the 5: 
im lies the simplicity - senility of 
the Allis-Chalmers *Exeit 

copestetaaita cments = 
@itren* tedey, prevents all but west es- 
Bential uses. 





ke uae At pestear, High 
er efficiency ef “Excitren* suggests 
profitable replacement of thousands of 
meteor genereter sets end synchrencus 
converters. ww Biggess graphite “penciis* in tne 


world write the flaming story ef arwer is 
. > TOU sre 20 saxeneat bod the electric are furnaces of Uncle Sas. 
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With & new sensitive, wide-range 
control generator called the 
exciter — Allis-Chalsers engineers are 





fact is that amplifying 
characteristics of “Regalex* exciter 
perallel ‘nm many respects these of the 
electronic tube—with the impertant ex- 
ception that it has é-c machine life and 
ruggedness. 

beck for other important per 
is im electrical and power 
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| come ewe ame WAST 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


The “last minute news" technique of business publications and news services has been adapted 


to add attention value and register the importance of Allis-Chalmers' 


announcement of 


new ideas in power and electric equipment which are now available only on high priority 


but details of which are offered for 


Move To Get More Film 
For Commercial Movies 


Industrial advertisers may be able to ob- 
tain larger supplies of raw film for use in 
making motion pictures for essential war- 


time uses as a result of action taken last 
month when twenty-one producers of 
commercial and industrial movies and 


slidefilms met in Chicago to form a na- 
tionwide organization The immediate 
goal of the organization will be to have 
restrictions released on the use of raw 
film for widespread public education, re- 
search in training fields, and coéperation 
on war and postwar projects. 

The commercial producers point out 
that although they use only two per cent 
of the film consumed by major Hollywood 
producers for entertainment purposes they 
are rigidly restricted by WPB. The enter- 
tainment industry is operating on a flat 
quota of approximately seventy-five per 
cent of its 1941 usage 

O. H. Coelln, Jr., has been elected act- 


ing head of the new association which 
will meet again early in July at which 
time a name will be selected and a pro- 


gram of action set up. A fall and winter 
campaign of institutional advertising and 
direct mail is being planned. It will be 
directed primarily to advertising, sales, 
and public relations executives and will 
include special educational material for 
training and personnel men. Headquar- 
ters are at 157 E. Erie St., Chicago. 


Dodge Promotes Two 
Ralph M. Hairston, for the past six 


years southeastern manager for the Con- 
struction News division of F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, has been promoted to ex- 
ecutive assistant to Irving W. Hadsell, 
vice-president in charge of that division 

Howard M. Thompson, who has been 
with the corporation for three years as 
Chicago manager of Home Owners Cata- 
logs, has been made executive assistant to 
Chauncey L. Williams, vice-president in 
charge of Sweet's Catalog Service divi- 
sion. Before coming to Dodge, Mr. 
Thompson was associated with the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company and Do- 
mestic Engineering. 


inclusion in 
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the long-range plans of all others 


House Organ Editors 
Of Milwaukee Organize 


Editors of house organs in the Mil 
waukee area last month organized an 
Industrial Editors Association with E. J 
Goes, publicity manager, Koehring Com- 
pany, as temporary chairman. Glen P 
Burns, of the same company, is serving 
as temporary secretary. Organization 
committees were appointed to develop 
plans for operation which will be pre- 
sented at a meeting July 8. A delegation 
from the Chicago Industrial Editors Asso- 
ciation attended the first meeting to 
acquaint the group with advantages of 


such an association. 
Membership of the committees ap- 
pointed by Mr. Goes consists of the fol- 


lowing: Constitution, J. Moravec, Jr., 
Bucyrus-Erie Company, chairman; Van B 
Hooper, Louis Allis Company; G. R 
Holtz, Ladish Drop Forge Company; and 
Walter Schutz, Delta Mfg. Company 
Nomination committee, Guy $. Hamilton, 
Ampco Metal Company, chairman; Wal 
ter Pfeifer, Allen-Bradley Company; and 
H. Boirsach, Evinrude Motors Company 
Membership committee, Dorothy Ackeret, 
Pressed Steel Tank Company, chairman: 
Dorothy Ely, Heil Company; James P. 
McCloskey, Harley-Davidson Motor Com- 
pany; and Alphons J. John, Kearney & 
Trecker Corporation. Program commit- 
tee, R. Buechner, Cleaver-Brooks Com- 
chairman; Charles Petri, Falk Cor- 


pany, 
poration; and Arthur Tofto, Allis-Chal 
mers Mfg. Company. 


Advertising Corporation Gets Three 


The Advertising Corporation, Chicago, 
has been appointed to handle the adver- 
tising for the railway division of Pettibone 
Mulliken Corporation, Fibre Abrasive 
Corporation, and Edwin S. Woods & Co., 
all of Chicago. 


Pyle Leaves Sylvania 
Charles G. Pyle has resigned as gen- 
eral sales manager, Sylvania Electric Prod- 


ucts, Inc., to become managing director, 
National Electrical Wholesalers Associa’ 


York. 


tion, New 





































Today electronics is a big, 3-way business... 
radio, communications, industry. Each division, 
itself, is highly diversified, growing lustily. 

It would be great if you could just waltz up 
to this wopper of a market (as you can with so 
many conventionally setup markets) . . . and 
start your selling as easy as pressing a button. 

But you can’t. This electronics market is 
different! 

You’re going to find few if any of your key 
buyers with an “electronics” label on their 
office doors. They’re disguised behind a hun- 
dred different titles . . . presidents, executives, 


engineers, designers, researchers, operators, 
physicists, etc. It’s an almost impossible job to 
track them down all on your own. 

We know. We've lived with this business 
since 1930. Over those years we’ve had a sure 
standard for identifying electronics men . . « 
an editorial service selfishly designed solely for 
them, a high ($5.00) subscription rate, and a 
progressively growing group of subscribers who 
today add up to 23,000. 

If you would sell the electronics field, this is 
your starting point! 





HERE IS YOUR ELECTRONICS MARKET 


phone, telegraph and sound equipment .. . 2. CHIEF ENGINEERS, OPERA- 


. Vee = 
1. RESEARCHERS, DESIGN AND PRODUCTION ENGINEERS AND § 
EXECUTIVES in plants manufacturing radio, broadcasting, television, tele- 


TORS, MAINTENANCE MEN AND EXECUTIVES in broadcast, recording, 
theatre, commercial, government, aviation, police and marine radio and wire 
communications . . . 3. ELECTRICAL, CONTROL, PRODUCTION AND 
DESIGN ENGINEERS, PHYSICISTS AND RESEARCHERS in all branches 
of industry where sensitive-current operation, automatic control and measuring, 


and safety devices are factors in operations. 


ELECTRONICS gets through to the Engineers 
in Patrolled Plants with Controlled Admission 
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DESIGN * PRODUCTION °* USE 


Est. in 1930 by McGraw-Hill Publishing Ce.) 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
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TRANSPORTATION, 
EQUIPMENT, MATERIALS, 
AND SUPPLIES 


$]509 5 venr 
SUBSCRIPTION 


82'4% RENEWALS 


A POWERFUL 
GUARANTEED 
CIRCULATION 
WITH HIGH PASS-ON 
READERSHIP 
THAT JUSTIFIES 
YOUR FULL 
ADVERTISING 
CONSIDERATION 


Write today for more detailed 
information and sample copies. 


TRAFFIC 


422 SO. MARKET ST.+ CHICAGO, ILL. 
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In Step ¢ ¢ # 
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H. S. Garpner, Jr., Gardner Advertis- 
ing Company, St. Louis, recently commis- 
sioned Lt. (j. g.) in the U. S. Naval Re- 
serve, is stationed at Fort Schuyler, N. Y. 


Capt. Russet, L. Putnam, publisher 
Chemical Preview and Food Preview, is 
now Command Officer, Headquarters 
Squadron, First Air Force, Mitchell Field, 
Long Island. “Put”, who was a flyer in 
World War I, rejoined the Air Force in 
April 


W. B. Nixon, editor of two ARMCO 
merchandising papers, has reported for 
service in the armed forces. Mr. Nixon 
had been with American Rolling Mill 
Company for eight years. 


PARKER HOLDEN, on leave of absence 
from Holden, Stedman & Moore, Inc., 
Detroit, has been elevated to the rank of 
Lt. Commander. Before receiving his 
new rank, he edited “Shooting the Breeze,” 
a publication for Naval officers. Since 
his promotion, he has been assigned line 
ofhcer’s duties in personnel and officer 
training. 

CLARENCE G. DAVENPORT, senior ac- 
count executive, The McCarty Company, 
Los Angeles, has become a second lieu- 
tenant in the field artillery. 


G. D. Crain, Jr., Heads 
Chicago Business Publishers 


G. D. Crain Jr., publisher, Advertising 
Age and INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, was 
elected president of the Chicago Business 
Papers Association at its annual meeting 
last month. He succeeds Kingsley L. Rice, 
Power Plant Engineering, who becomes a 
member of the board. 

Other officers are E. S. Gillette, Gillette 
Publishing Company, vice-president; Louis 
Brookman, Concrete, treasurer; and Frank 
Kottra, Keeney Publishing Company, sec- 
retary. The directors, besides Mr. Rice, 
are A. Scott Dowd, Fritz Publications, 
and W. W. Gothard, Domestic Engineer- 


ing Company. 


Wm. K. Beard Dies 


William K. Beard, Philadelphia district 
manager for Electrical World, died June 
11, in Germantown Hospital. He was 77. 
He joined the staff of Electrical World in 
1895. He was the father of William K. 
Beard Jr., publisher, Electrical World and 
Electrical Contracting; David Beard, head 
of McGraw-Hill direct mail service; and 
Robert F. Beard, regional vice-president in 
charge of the McGraw-Hill Philadelphia 
office 
Rohrer Leaves Baldwin 

Graham Rohrer has resigned as adver- 
tising supervisor, Baldwin-Southwark Di- 
vision, Baldwin Locomotive Company, 
Philadelphia, to become assistant to the 
vice-president, Baldwin-Hill Company, 
Trenton, N. J. Mr. Rohrer is president 
of Eastern Industrial Advertisers, Phila- 
delphia chapter of National Industrial 
Advertisers Association, of which he was 
recently elected a vice-president. 

Morse Goes to Kunder 

John H. Morse, formerly economic ad- 
visor, The Buchen Company, Chicago, is 
now associated with Arthur Kudner, Inc., 
New York 


Paul Clissold Heads 


‘Bakers’ Helper’ 


Paul E. Clissold, vice-president of Bak- 
ers’ Helper Company, Chicago, publisher 
of Bakers’ Helper, 
has been elected 
president, succeed- 
ing his father, the 
late Edward T. 
Clissold. 

In 1929 Mr. 
Clissold was elected 
a director and as- 
sistant secretary, of 
t h e_ publication, 
and in 1934 was 
elected sec- 
tary. He held the 
latter position until 
1938 when he be- 
came vice-president. 


Industrials Will Lead 
Cleveland AMA 
Ralph C. Greiner, Cleveland district 


manager, Factory Management & Mainte- 
nance, has been elected president of the 
Northeastern Ohio Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Marketing Association, Cleveland. 
He succeeds Ray E. Gunn, assistant gen- 
eral sales manager, Iron Fireman Mfg. 
Company. 

Other officers elected for the ensuing 
year are: Vice-president, Forrest H. Ra- 
mage, assistant manager, commercial re- 
search division, Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion: treasurer, Robert F. Blair, Cleveland 
district manager, The Iron Age; secretary, 
John C. Maddox, assistant research direc- 
tor, Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. Lee J. 
Bornhofen, manager of sales research, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Ak- 


ron, was elected director at large. 


AMA Elects Robers 


Gene P. Robers, advertising manager, 
Weatherhead Company, Cleveland, has 
been elected to the board of governors 
and appointed publicity chairman of the 
American Marketing Association, North- 
ern Ohio Chapter. 


Wilder Is Research Head 


T. Neal Wilder, formerly with Ket- 
chum, MacLeod & Grove, Pittsburgh, has 
joined the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany as manager of research and promo- 
tion for Product Engineering. 





PAUL E. CLISSOLD 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 60] 


Problems 


partment reporting to a general ex- 
ecutive can take care of this function 
because they are not under so much 
pressure, and working through gen- 
eral management, can make sure that 
their planning is helpful to the sales 
department. 

Personalities, of course, play an im- 
portant part. If and when sales man- 
agement does appreciate and under- 
stand the value of advertising it is 
helpful to work under their direction. 
However, when this is not the case it 
is much safer to codperate closely, but 
operate independently. 
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IF You are responsible for the advertising of 


Mes Ke SB 


materials, parts, methods, finishes or accessories 





that go into or on anything from a wrist watch to a locomotive 


cs Et 


talk to the men who design and engineer the mechanics and 
performance of machines, appliances and equipment in 


Cas Gas a Ga 


more than 8,000 plants that account for the bulk of war production 


St > BF 


Even now these Design Engineering Executives must be thinking 
and planning for new After-Victory models that will keep these 
companies “out in front” 


oa oo 


You can reach over 38,000 of these men—in every 
machine building plant in America through the 
magazine edited by engineers for engineers... 


MACHINE DESICI 


A PENTON PUBLICATION + PENTON BUILDING + CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


Write for new booklet ‘‘Getting it Specified” 
which analyzes the market by products, 
location, and financial ratings, and tabu- 
lates MACHINE DESIGN’s coverage. 
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Wood Products 
Will 7@ 


Your Story 
Bes C/ 


to the rapidly 


GROWING 
WOOD AIRCRAFT 
INDUSTRY 
oe V— 


Sample Copy and Full Details 
On Request 


MEMBER 


CCA -NBP 


WOOD PRODUCTS 














Advertising in the welding field needs 
more than effectiveness —it needs 
concentrated effectiveness. With 
welding and its related processes 
used wherever there is metal and ma- 
chinery, advertising must be directed 
across every application to the men 
in charge of welding operations—the 
real welding buying power. 


THE WELDING ENGINEER does this 
better than any other single medium. 
That is why it is frst among publica- 
tions for welding effectiveness. That 
is why advertising concentrated in 
THE WELDING ENGINEER assures 
its effectiveness. For your benefit, 
the “why” of concentrated effec- 
tiveness is given in our new bro- 
chure. Write for your copy today. 














[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 27] 


British Advertising 


fort and well-being of his operatives 
has on the quality and quantity of 
their output. This newly awakened 
interest is due to two reasons. First, 
the urgent need for maximum produc- 
tion has made it imperative to study 
every possible factor which may have 
some bearing on it. Secondly, indus- 
try has become “human” by the em- 
ployment of large numbers of women 
in men’s jobs, many of them part- 
time workers, whose personal prob- 
lems have had to be considered in re- 
lation to their work. For example, 
time for shopping, care of children 
and even provision for hair waving 
on the firms’ premises. 

Rapid strides, too, have been made 
in Works Propaganda. Before the war 
it was little known in Britain. Yet to- 
day almost every firm of any size em- 
ploys its whole time Works Relation 
Officer, who in many cases can show 
surprising increases in production as 
a direct result of internal advertising, 
which, in effect, it is. 

No article on industrial advertising 
in Britain today would be complete 
without reference to the special diffi- 
culties created by the war in the car- 
rying out of any publicity program. 

Mention has already been made of 
the effects of restrictions. 
This is inevitable, but is particularly 
regrettable when there are so many 
stories of new production problems 
solved, and of the amazing achieve- 
ments of new methods and processes, 
which could form the basis of most 
valuable publicity campaigns. 

Necessary paper restrictions 
resulted in the great majority of tech- 
nical journals being reduced to the 
popular “pocket” size, creating many 
problems of putting a quart into a 
pint pot. On the other hand, the 
uniformity of size is an asset to the 
advertising production department, 
and the virtual disappearance of the 
quarter and eighth page advertise- 
ments, impossible in such small jour- 
nals, has much improved the general 
appearance of the papers concerned. 
The gradual decline in paper quality 
and weight has meant radical changes 
in technique. 

“Solid” blocks are generally not 
used and half-tones seldom show to 
advantage. The answer to this has 
been a surprising boom in scraper- 
board technique. In some cases it is 
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'), Arc-Welding Face Screen 


Fig. 5. The need for getting utmost produc- 
tion from each workers and the fact industry 
is getting more human has influenced the use 
of the comfort approach in British advertising 


used merely as a means of reproduc- 
tion; a “straight” photograph being 
copied in scraper; but more often its 
reproduction value has been combined 
with its creative possibilities to pro- 
duce some outstanding results. Here, 
again, the invigorating effects of the 
war show themselves. Advertisers 
have been forced to appreciate that 
the same yardstick cannot be used to 
determine the proportionate costs of 
“mechanicals” to space in industrial 
journals as newspapers. 
As a result the quality of present 
day industrial advertising is consider- 
ably better in spite of the difficulties 
of reproduction. 

To sum up: the outstanding effect 
of the war on industrial advertising 
has been to awaken both advertisers 
and agencies to the possibilities of this 
much neglected field. The increased 
interest thus shown in methods of 
presentation, and in the analysis of 
results, has proved to the British in- 
dustrialist that the same sound adver- 
tising principles which will sell lip- 
stick to stenographers or refrigerators 
to housewives, are equally effective in 
marketing industrial products, how- 
ever technical or specialized. 


in national 


a 


Jervis Is Consultant 


Norman Jervis has been appointed cat- 
alog consultant with Sweet's Catalog 
Service, New York. For eight years he 
has been with the design department, and 
previously was connected with Textile 
World and the William Green Corpora- 


tion. 
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PLANT-PRODUCTION 
DIRECTORY 











Mewslelier 








VOL. 1, NO. 5 


333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


A Conover-Mast Publication 





Big Doings on 
the West Coast 
The 


pansion of the West Coast, as a 


tremendous industrial ex- 


result of war production require- 
ments, is familiar to all. Its signifi- 


cance to manufacturers selling to 


industry has been recognized by 
Industrial Marketing, which is now 
publishing a series of articles telling 
what is going on out there now and 
how important the Western states 


I think 


you'll agree that this is a situation 


will be in the postwar era. 


that calls for action. 


PLANT - Propuction Directory 
has really done something about it, 
for in addition to making a personal 
survey of Coast industrial expansion 
by one of our boss men, we have 
followed through on every industrial 
development by giving complete 
distribution of the book to all impor- 
tant new buyers, as well as the old 
and established manufacturers. Thus 
we can say without fear of success- 
ful contradiction, as the old-fash- 
ioned political orators used to put it, 
that advertisers in PLANT-PRopUc- 
TION DireEcToRY are right on the 
beam when it comes to contacting 
the new and important industrial 


buying power of the West. 


Our Spring edition went to more 
Western Fall 
edition of 1942, and the Fall edition 
of 1943 will show a still further in- 
With 


25,000 copies a year placed in the 


industries than the 


crease in Coast distribution. 


hands of active industrial buyers 


throughout America, PLANT-PRo- 


pucTION Directory is the only in- 
dustrial buyers’ guide which is in a 
this continuous 


position to give 


over-all coverage of rapidly ex- 


panding new industries like those 
on the Coast. 
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What the Coast 
Thinks About Us 


Now you'd like to know what 
these live industries in the Western 


states think about our book, and 
we're mighty glad to tell you. Here’s 
a letter from Max Holtier, Plant 


Facilities Department, North Amer- 


ican Aviation, Ine., Inglewood, 
Cal. Listen to him: 
“We have used your directory 


constantly during the past year and 
have found it very helpful in find- 
ing sources of supply for all types 
of purchasing. I will gladly forward 
my old copy to interested persons 
in the plant and would like very 
much to have the new edition.” 


M. Camer- 
son, West Coast Buyer for Thomp- 


And here’s what D. 
son Products, Inc., writes from Bell, 
Cal.: 


“The copies of PLANT-Propuc- 
TION Directory which you sent us 
last year have been used often and 
to great advantage by us. Please 


send us your new edition.” 


©. H. Harper, of Consolidated 
Pipe Bakersfield, Cal., 
says the Directory is “a great help 
and adds, “We 


Company, 


and saver of time,” 
refer to your directory when order- 
ing any of the products listed in it.” 


Another aircraft buyer, J. C. 
Hull, of Consolidated Aircraft Cor- 
poration, San Diego, goes on record 
to the effect that the book has been 
of direct value in his purchasing 
Hart- 

for 


operations, and William H. 
ung, plant superintendent 
Hall-Scott Motor Car 
Berkeley, Cal., a division of Ameri- 
can Car Foundry Motors 
Company, says, “We use it con- 


Company, 


and 





stantly and can’t understand how 
we ever did without it before.” 


Leslie E. Jensen, assistant to the 
president of the Star Iron & Steel 
Company, of Tacoma, one of the 
important defense industries of the 
Northwest, comments, “Your pub- 
been of real value in 


lication has 


locating our sources of supply.” 


Watch the Coast for 
Future Developments 


Economists and other students of 
business predict that the great war 
industries of the Pacific Coast will 
play an important part in the indus- 
trial progress of the nation after the 
war. With basic industries like steel 
developed in the West, many more 
manufacturers are going to be able 
to compete for peacetime business. 
So both for now and the duration, 
and for the period after the war, 
you can’t afford not to keep in con- 
tact with the important industrial 
buyers of the Pacific Coast area. 


Ask Us for 
Coast Information 


Our job is to keep you posted on 
what is happening in industry and 
how we are directing our distribu- 
the of greatest 
If you'll drop 


tion to buyers 
importance to you. 

me a note, I'll send you a detailed 
breakdown of our distribution, 
showing how thoroughly we are 


covering industry in the Western 


states. And don’t forget, we cover 
the rest of industrial America 
equally well! 


Information Ike 
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Here’s a Guy with 
$8.500,000,000.00 
to spend 


If you make anything you want to sell to Pack- 
ingtown, step up and speak your piece. For 
America’s meat packers are running a fast race 
and they need equipment and supplies of every 
sort on high priorities. 


The best place to tell your story is where 
buyers are sure to read it—in the packers’ pre- 
ay magazine. Let us tell you more about it 

“A Vital Industry.’ Send for your free copy. 


@ @ 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
Leading publication in the Meat 
Packing Industry since 1891 


107 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Illinois 








Sell to the 


You can be positive of one 
It will be 


controlled by the men who 


postwar market. 


are your current wartime 
engineering and construc- 
tion buyers—the 92.4% 
Reach men—17,000 
strong—thru the pages of 


these 


their own publication. 





[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 25] 


Ilg's Presentation 
Talk” lines 


and ease of understanding. 
Physically, it is much like 
other stand-up portfolio: 14x22 inches 
in size, it is provided with metal 
“Cercla” binding, has a heavy rein- 
forced back with double-wing easel 
and is carried in a heavy-weight en- 
There is one fea- 


for ease of presentation 


any 


velope-type case. 
ture which makes this portfolio easier 
to use by Ilg representatives in the 
field and assures us that the story will 
be told properly. 

On the back of each sheet as it is 
flopped over appears the copy and 
additional comments about the mate- 
rial which appears on the face of the 
succeeding page. For example, on the 
back of page 11 as the Ilg represent- 
ative turns it over, appears the story 
about the message ; fasten the audi- 
ence on the front of page 12. Thus, 
the Ilg representative stand in 
back of the portfolio at all times, 
eliminating any possibility of shutting 
off the view from the audience, yet he 
has the completed story (plus some 
aside comments) facing him that the 


can 


audience is reading from the front of 
the portfolio. 

Also, in this arrangement, it is pos- 
sible to have double spreads through 
the use of flaps which can be unfolded 
as the presentation is being made. 

The story told in the portfolio hits 
all the high spots of the Ilg 1943 
program. with a full 
page dramatization of the 
word “WAR,” it explains how Ilg is 
shouldering full responsibility in 1943 
just as the company did in 1917. Dra- 
how Ilg 


products contribute to the war ef- 


Starting out 
single 


matic photographs show 
fort. 


Then the 


of the problems posed by war 


story swings into some 


how much bigger every man’s job 


because war has expanded business; 


new companies have sprung up out 
of nowhere; new materials, new 
methods and new products have 


greatly enlarged the scope of business; 
industrials have expanded into appar- 
ently unrelated fields; business has de- 
and there has been a 
turnover in management per- 
These revolutionary changes 
essential to set our sights 
higher towards “Horizons Unlimited.” 

With this basic background, the 
story changes to describe how Ilg rec- 


centralized; 
great 

sonnel. 
made it 


have you Cee" , 
2ONS UNLIMITED? 


“HORI 





NEW! DRAMATIC! FORWARD THINKING! PRACTICAL! HOW TO SELL 
WAR INDUSTRIES TODAY! CULTIVATE MARKETS FOR TOMORROW! 


WG ELECTRIC WESTHLATING CO. CHICAGG TL 





PROGRAM BACHID BY 


COLOR ADS im Time 
AND THE POST 


FULL PAGE AGS Ih 
BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


\ 





| VITALIZED VENTILATION \ 
pecs ey ae 
The Ilg “Horizons Unlimited" presentation to 


dealers showing how to sell war industries 
today and cultivate markets for tomorrow is 
merchandised to the trade with pages like 
this one out of ‘Wholesaler's Salesman" 


ognized those war-conceived changes 
and has developed a program to help 
salesmen sell industries today, 
range-find markets for tomorrow. 

The advertising is discussed—color 
ads in Time and The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post; full page ads in nineteen 
business publications; a comprehen- 
sive series of monthly mailings; new 
booklets pointed at present and post- 
war sales. All the way through, of 
course, there are dramatically inter- 
rupting pages showing how the vari- 
ous parts of the program help sales- 
men attain “Horizons Unlimited.” 

Finally, the portfolio winds up with 
a vivid picture of the Ilg Post-War 
Planning Department—what it is, how 
it operates and how salesmen can help 
the company and themselves by mak- 
ing valuable contributions. 

When the portfolio layout was first 
submitted to us, we certain we 
had something. Unfortunately, be- 
cause of war conditions, it was not 
possible to stage our annual sales con- 
ventions, so the selling of this port- 
to our men had to be done 
It was soon evi- 


war 


were 


folio 
through the mails. 
dent that intensive selling was unnec- 
because we immediately heard 
the force to the effect 
that it was a “promotional power- 
house;” “best thing we ever did,” etc. 

But the proof of the pudding came 
after the early presentations were 
made to wholesale organizations. The 
nation’s 
houses 


essary 


from sales 


sales manager of one of the 


leading electrical distributing 
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WHAT IS tie leading magazine in the busi- WELL, YOU might blindfold yourself, throw 


ness field P The answer is so obvious it shouldn’t a dart, and leave it to chance. (Not recom- 


keep you awake nights—but if it does ... 


mended.) 








OR YOU could ask in all the salesmen for OR YOU ean just follow the arrows, straight 


a straightforward, man-to-man talk. 
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to the cold, cold facts and choose the leader— 
NATION’S BUSINESS—without further delay. 








1. Has Largest Business Circulation 

2. Has Greatest Reader Response 

3. Costs Less Per Reader 

Facts and figures—detailed and interesting—are available to support 


all NATION’S BUSINESS claims. Write or phone Orson Angell, Direc- 
tor of Advertising, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y., 17. (Mohawk 4-3450.) 
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ADVERTISING ACTION 


in the nonmetallic-minerals industry 


Break down sales-resistance to your prod- 


uct with a timely ‘‘shot'' in Pit and Quarry. 


"P&Q" gives you maximum firing power 
per advertising dollar because it consist- 
ently leads the field in net paid producer 
circulation, individual subscribers, plant 


coverage, and executive readers. 


Ask for a free market survey or a reader- 
ship survey. 











PIT and QUARRY 


907 Rand McNally Building, Chicago 














GROWTH 


oF A MARKET 


No. of Ships 
Year and Boats 
1941 2,136 
1942 6,759 
1943 26,326 
1944 41,179 


These figures recently released, show 
the number of naval vessels built and 
to be constructed. The types include 
combatant, patrol, mine and auxiliary 
types, district and yard craft, landing 
craft and special boats. 


Most of them are products of the men 
who got their “know how" building 
yachts and small commercial vessels. 
IT'S A BIG MARKET . . . now and in 
the future. You can reach it through 


a | 


205 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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wrote a special letter to all branches 
urging each branch to see this presen- 
“one of the 
comprehen- 


tation which he called 
most forward-thinking, 
sive promotional steps it has been our 
privilege to observe A measure 
which could and may well set a stand- 
ard worthy of other manufacturers 


. . ® ” 
in our industry. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 29] 


Using A Contest 


that readers of business papers would 
be as intrigued by competitions as is 
the general public. This has proved 
to be the case, although we were not 
too sure of it when we started. We 
knew that if the readers of these pub- 
lications were arrested by the contest 
offer, we would automatically 
quire slightly better readership for 
our page than would the more con- 


ac- 


ventional “type of advertisement. 
Our original plan was to make the 
war bond offer in the upper half of 
the page, and devote the remainder to 
a more or less standard form of pres- 
entation of some particular phase of 
our product’s use. This has proved 
to be a sound theory and, while the 
advertisements have modified 
somewhat, month by month, we still 
devote about fifty per cent of our 
space to contest and fifty per cent 
to information about some specific 
use for “dag” colloidal graphite. In- 
cidentally, we realized that the offer of 
only one $25 War Bond was not suf- 
ficient inducement to persuade many 
readers to go to the trouble neces- 
sary to submit an entry. Substantially 
more inquiries, however, are proof that 


been 


we have increased readership for our 
advertising in business papers. 

Each month, on the basis of pre- 
vious experience, a new wrinkle de- 
velops in our contest advertisement. 
We have learned, for instance, that 
the first two or three advertisements 
were much more difficult than neces- 
We cut down the number of 
pictures used (which must be ex- 
plained by the entrant) from twelve 


sary. 


to four. This greatly simplified the 
contest, and resulted in a greater 
number of inquiries, yet strangely 


enough did not produce noticeably 
more contest entries. 

Judging contest entries is done by 
our sales department at the expiration 
of each monthly deadline. Winners 
(the limit is five awards per month) 


are notified of their success by the 
advertising department. All entries 
are acknowledged with personal let- 
ters as soon as received by the sales de- 
partment, and a new piece of literature 
is sent with each letter. We also 
notify unsuccessful entrants, pointing 
out the errors in their entries, which 
gives us an excellent way to spread 
information and literature. 

Many of the entries reflect hours 
of work on the part of the entrant, 
and some indicate a sound knowledge 
of the uses for colloidal graphite. 
Other less accurate entries permit us 
an insight into some of the popular 
misconceptions with respect to the 
versatility of “dag” dispersions. This 
in itself is practically worth the cost 
of the campaign to us, because it 
effectively points out past weaknesses 
in our advertising. 

Each month our contest advertise- 
ment is supplemented by a new bul- 
letin which discusses in some detail 
the same phase of colloidal graphite’s 
use which was announced in the ad- 
vertisement. By offering this litera- 
ture each month, aside from the edu- 
cational job done, we also are pro- 
vided with a means of checking the 
drawing power of the new-style ad- 
vertisement versus previous conven- 
tional advertising which also offered 
free literature. The 
of the month, as announced in the 
publication advertisements, is also re- 
leased to the business press for pub- 
licity. About a thousand copies are 
also mailed to a special list carefully 
picked from customers and prospects 
by our field men and sales department. 

We feel that our first six months 
of broad-base advertising, using the 
contest advertisements with codrdi- 
nated sales literature and publicity, 
has been a success. We feel that it 
is too soon to draw any arbitrary con- 
clusions, but comments from the men 
in the field and home office, and from 
publishers and the general public, 
have been overwhelmingly favorable. 

Witte and Burden, Detroit, is our 
agency, the contacting being done by 
W. Wilson Burden. 


new literature 





C. B. Cook Advanced 


C. B. Cook has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of advertising, sales 
promotion, and export sales, Elwell-Parker 
Electric Company, Cleveland, O. Mr 
Cook has been identified with the company 
for twenty-eight years, and was appointed 
a director of the firm in 1941. Mr. Cook 
is a director of National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association, and past president of 


Industrial Marketers of Cleveland. 
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EDITORIAL VITALITY 





Advertisers know that HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT is the livest and most enterprising 
publication in this great institutional field. They have watched with admiration its leader- 
ship in challenging plans proposed by Washington for extension of the social security 
program to include medical and hospital care, because its editors know that it would wreck 
the voluntary hospital system and wipe out the phenomenally successful Blue Cross plans, 
now serving 11,000,000 people. 

For more than a year HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT has crusaded in behalf of the 
maintenance of an independent, voluntary system of hospital care. The consistent, vig- 
orous, unhesitating editorial campaign of this magazine is backed by the complete endorse- 
ment of the hospital field. 

What does courageous editorial service of this kind mean in terms of reader response? 
The number of letters from readers published in the magazine has steadily increased. (It’s 
now more than twice as great as published by any contemporary.) And reader response 
to product information offered by the magazine is running at a peak level — over 1,500 
requests a year for information on products offered by manufacturers. 

All of this explains why since the beginning 
of 1943 advertising agencies have placed 37 
new accounts with HOSPITAL MANAGE- 
MENT. They know that they can safely en- 
trust to this magazine the advertising messages 
of their clients. Editorial leadership and 


vitality mean greater response from readers! 


HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT 


100 E. Ohio Street 330 W. 42nd St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


@* @ 
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Because the Market Data Book is unique in 
supplying detailed information about indus- 
trial publications and their markets, there is 
literally nothing else like it in providing au- 
thentic reference material for use in planning 
and placing industrial advertising campaigns. 


Not only industrial advertisers but their 
agencies refer to it as an indispensable part 
of their working tools. It's something they 
just can't get along without. 





As Walter F. Dunlap, president of Klau- 
Van-Pietersom-Dunlap Associates, leading ad- 
vertising agency of Milwaukee, puts it, "The 
Market Data Book has been almost a bible in 
our research work. It is a very convenient and 
thorough reference. We have made maps 
showing some data given in the Market Data 
Book tabulations. 


“Our research head tells us that consider- 
able time is saved in using this book, rather 


7 
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ADVERTISING AGE 
Aero Dicest 
AMERICAN ARTISAN 


AMERICAN BUILDER AND BUILDING AGE 
AMERICAN EXPORTER 

AMERICAN MACHINIST 

AMERICAN RESTAURANT MAGAZINE 
ARCHITECTURAL FoRUM 
ARCHITECTURAL RecorD 

A.S.M.E. MECHANICAL CATALOG 
Associatep Bustness Papers, INc. 


AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO, EI 

AVIATION 

AVIATION EQUIPMENT 

Bakers HELPER 

BRESKIN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 

Brick & Cray Recorp 

BUILDING SupPLY News 

BUSINESS PUBLISHERS INTERNATIONAL 
Cor PORATION 


TRY IN THE SPANISH-READING MARKE 
Caminos Y CALLES 


Case-SHEPHERD-MANN PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION 

Ceramic Data Book 

Ceramic INDUSTRY 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 

CHILTON PUBLICATIONS 

Crvit ENGINEERING 

Coat AGE 

Composite CaTaLoGc or Ow Fie_p AND 
Line EouirpMENT 

CONSTRUCTION METHODS 

CoTTon 
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AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE (Overseas EpITiO 


AUTOMOTIVE AND AVIATION INDUSTRIES 


Buyers’ Guipe FOR ENGINEERING AND IN 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL EQuIPMENT News 


CHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL ENGINEE 
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Advertisers and agencies not only use the 
text material concerning markets to be found 
a this 22-year-old reference service, but 
particularly value the publication data filed 
by the leading industrial publishers of the 
country. With 140 pages of factual infor- 
mation cn business papers in every industrial 


field available, the task of evaluating and se- 
lecting industrial media for use in advertising 


campaigns to industry is made simpler and 


easier. 


Because the Market Data Book is unique 
and indispensable, make sure that it is readily 
available to everybody in your organization 
who has to work with facts and figures on 
markets and media. 


MARKET DATA BOOK 


ied by 
ETING 


CHICAGO 
| 100 E. Ohio Street e 


LOS ANGELES 
Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. . 
Garfield Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. * 
Russ Building 


NEW YORK 
330 W. 42nd Street 
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RATING, Pipinc & Air CoNDITIONING 
RATING & VENTILATING 

mcHCOCK’s MACHINE Toot BLUE Book 
SPITAL MANAGEMENT 

DUSTRIAL AND ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 
PUSTRIAL EQuIPMENT News 

DUSTRIAL FINISHING 

DUSTRIAL HEATING 

DUSTRIAL MARKETING 

DUSTRY AND POWER 
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URNAL OF AMERICAN WATER WorKS 
ASSOCIATION 
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KEENEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 

MACHINE DesIGN 

MACHINERY 

MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 

MarRINE ENGINEERING CATALOG 

MARINE ENGINEERING AND SHIPPING REVIEW 

McGraw-HiL_ PuBLISHING COMPANY 

Meat Packers GUIDE 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

MECHANIZATION 

METALS AND ALLOYS 

Meta INpustTRIES CATALOG 

Meta. Protress 

MitkK PLant MONTHLY 

Mitt & Factory 

Mitt Supp ies 

MINING AND METALLURGY 

Mopern MAcHINE SHop 

MOopERN PACKAGING 

MoperN PLAsTICcs 

MororsHip AND Dieser BoaTING 

NATIONAL PROVISIONER 

New EouipMent Dicest 

Oricina MecCANICA MOopERNA 

Ow WEEKLY 

Overseas Buyers’ Guipe FoR AUTOMOTIVE 
DISTRIBUTORS 

ParerR AND Puce Mitt CaTALoGue 

Paper INDUSTRY AND Paper WorLD 

PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 

PETROLEUM REFINER 

Pir & Quarry 

Pir & Quarry HANDBOOK 

PLANT Propuction Direcrory 

PowER 

Power PLANT ENGINEERING 

Powers’ Roap AND Street CATALOG 

PRACTICAL BUILDER 

PRocEEDINGS oF I.R.E. 

Propuct ENGINEERING 


1943 


Propucts FINISHING 

PURCHASING 

RaiLway AGe 

Raitway ELectricaAL ENGINEER 

RAILWAY ENGINEERING AND MAINTENANCE 

RatLway MECHANICAL ENGINEER 

RAILWAY PURCHASES AND STORES 

RAILWAY SIGNALING 

REFINERY CATALOG 

REINHOLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 

RoapDSs AND STREETS 

Rock Propucts 

Screw MACHINE ENGINEERING 

Sewace Works ENGINEERING 

SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION 

SmitH Pustications, W. R. C. 

SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAI 

SOUTHERN HARDWARE 

SOUTHERN PowEeR AND INDUSTRY 

STEEL 

Sweet’s CaTtaLoG FILe For THE BUILDING 
MARKET 

Sweet’s CaTaLoGc Fite, ENGINEERING 

Sweet’s CaTaLoG FILE FOR THE 
MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 

Sweer’s CaTtaLoc Fite ror Power PLaNnts 

Sweet's CaTtaLoGc FILe FoR THE PROCESS 
INDUSTRIES 

Sweet’s CaTtaLoc Fite ror Propuct 
DeSIGNERS 

THOMAS’ REGISTER OF AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURERS 

Toot aNp Dig JoURNAL 

Toot ENGINEER 

Water Works ENGINEERING 

WELDING ENGINEER 

WESTERN Newsparer UNION 

Woop Propucts 

YACHTING 
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HEAT TREATING 
F ORGING 


The steady increase in demands 
for forgings, stampings, etc., be- 
cause of the war program, nec- 
essarily indicates an active mar- 
ket for hammers, furnaces, re- 
fractories, cements, alloy steels, 
presses, hammerboards, cleaning 
equipment, burners, lubricants, 
die blocks and many other lines 
of equipment and supplies. 

You can reach this active mar- 
ket through the advertising pages 
of HEAT TREATING AND FORG- 
ING. Your advertisement ap- 
pearing each month in this paper 
will impress the features of your 
products upon those who bi or 
influence the buying of equip- 
ment and supplies. 

Published by 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS INC. 


108 Smithfield St. Pittsburgh, Pa 

















As we become more and more in- 


volved in the war, many new pro- 


duction problems arise. Engineers 
and operating officials of the steel 
plants are interested in 

your equip- 
and how they 


can be used to the best advantage 


keenly 


learning more about 


ment and supplies 
and 
men read 


to increase production quickly 
economically. These 
BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL 
PLANT regularly and through the 
advertising pages of this paper you 
can be of real service to these men 
who are steel 


responsible for our 


production. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS. 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 














N. 1 A. A. News 


What local chapters of the 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 


National Industrial 





Survey Shows How NIAA 
Members Use Their Time 


Preparation and direction of war-win 
ning advertising takes a larger share of 


the time of members of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association than any 


other single activity according to a survey 
recently completed by the association. The 
average time spent on war-winning adver- 
tising by advertising managers is 18.8 per 
cent while agency members devote forty 
per cent of their time to that activity. 
According to the survey, the advertis- 
ing man’s time is split among his various 


duties as follows: War-winning advertis- 


ing, 18.8 per cent; war production 
promotion, 11.1 per cent; employe-man- 
agement relations, 9.6 per cent; priorities 
and expediting war products, 9.5 per 
cent; creation of material for industrial 
training for customer use, 7.6 per cent, 


for internal plant use, 3.5 per cent; post- 
war preparation, 6.4 per cent; creation of 
material for Army and Navy training, 3.3 
per cent; conservation and scrap salvage, 
2.2 per cent; bond selling, 1.1 per cent; 
f war products, 1.3 per 


improvement ol 
cent 

The agency executives’ time is divided 
in this manner: War-winning Be Borne 
40 per cent; creation of material for Army 
and Navy training, 25 per cent; war pro- 
duction promotion, 23 per cent; postwar 
preparation, 18 per cent; conservation and 


scrap salvage, 17 per cent; creation of 
material for industrial training for cus- 
tomer use, 15 per cent, for industrial 
training, 12 per cent; employe-manage- 


ment relations, 13 per cent; improvement 
of war products, 12 per cent; priorities 
and expediting war products, eight per 


cent; bond selling, five per cent. 

The survey was designed by Herbert V. 
Mercready, retiring president of the asso- 
ciation, and the tabulation and analysis 
of returns was done by Anthony Neher, 
retiring vice-president. A detailed report 
of the 185 returns received was mailed to 
the membership last month 


Gischel Gets Gavel of 
New Jersey Marketers 


Elmer Gischel, advertising manager, 
Walter Kidde & Co., New York, has been 
elected president, Industrial Marketers of 
New Jersey, to succeed Samuel E. Gold, 
secretary and sales manager, Lignum-Vitae 
Products Corporation, Jersey City. Mr. 
Gischel served as secretary during Mr. 
Gold's administration 

Three vice-presidents have been elected 
for the ensuing year, including Edward J. 
Pechin, advertising manager, Plastics De- 
partment, E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Arlington, re-elected; Alfred 
S. Otton, sales promotion manager, Rob- 
bins Conveyors, Inc., Passaic; and Sidney 
H. Webster, chief, technical data section, 
Eclipse Aviation Division of Bendix Avia- 
tion Corporation, Bendix. Edward W 
Allen, Jr., Tite Flex Metal Hose Com- 
pany, Newark, will serve as secretary, and 
E. Thompson, Burndy Engineering Com- 
pany, New York, is the new treasurer. 

The following were elected to the 
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board of directors: Mr. Gold; Fay Keyler, 
vice-president, O. S. Tyson and Company, 
Inc., New York; Truman Young, assistant 


advertising manager, Pyrene Mfg. Com- 
Newark; Mary E. Beckman, Rickard 


pany, 
aad Company, Inc., New York; Jame: J 
DeMario, advertising manager, Raybestos- 


Manhattan, Inc., Passaic; and Louis J 
Perottett, The Gage Publishing Company, 
New Y ork. 


Youngstown Group Elects 
Thomas President 

Ira Thomas, Meek & Thomas, Inc., 
Youngstown, O., was elected president of 
the Youngstown District Industrial Mar- 
keters last month. He succeeds William 
S. Miller, director of advertising and sales 
education, The General Fireproofing Com- 


pany. Other officers elected were: Vice- 
president, Helene E. Manypenny, adver- 
tising manager, The Patterson Foundry @ 
Machine Company, East Liverpool, O.; 


secretary, Stemler Knight, Canton Engrav- 
ing & Electrotying Company; and treas- 
urer, Karl M. Midney, assistant manager, 
Youngstown Arc Engraving Company. 


Moore Will Pilot 
Central New York Chapter 

Albert G. Moore, 
General Railway Signal Company, 
ester, N. Y., has suc’ 
ceeded Wallace W. 


advertising manager, 


Roch- 


Lockwood, advertis- 
ing manager, Taylor 
Instrument Compa- 


nies, as president of 
the Central New 
York Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association. 
Samuel S. Mellor, 
advertising de part- 
ment, Crouse-Hinds 
Company, has been 
elected vice-pres- 
ident, and Herbert 
R. Hanson, advertis- 
ing manager, The 
Pfaudler Company, secretary-treasurer. 

New directors elected are: Edward Hurl- 
burt, advertising manager, Ritter Com- 
pany, Inc., and C. H. Mallory, advertising 
manager, Shuron Optical Company, Ge- 
neva. Elmer Ayer, Ayer & Streb, is the 
new associate director. 


ALBERT G. MOORE 





Indus- 
trial Marketers of New Jersey, left, presents 
a gavel to his successor, C. Elmer Gischel 


Samuel E. Gold, retiring president, 
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THE STRATEGIC MOVE IS TO THE A.S.M.E. CATALOG ... NOW! 


- On the job for you every working day for 4 


Sages whole year... 

M if’ 

‘illiam | Among the men who specify and buy... 
J sales | 

—s The mechanical engineers who are intensely 
B te active in the war program, and who will be 
dey the chief factors after the war is won... 
lL O.: in the new demands of peacetime production. 
ngrav- 

treas- You get all of this when your product data 
ager, appear in the A.S.M.E. CATALOG. 


1y 


You can't get it in any other way for so 
small a cost . .. not even in any other 
collective catalog, because none other hes 
the high acceptance of the A.S.M.E. Catalog 
among the men of high responsibility and 
authority throughout industry. 


nayer, 
Roch- 


The product index is the most frequently 
used way to start the search for a product, 
so it is developed to an unusual degree in 





the A.S.M.E. Catalog. It has been a protec- 
tive policy, to insure use, that no material 
shell be interspersed in its comprehensive 
Directory to interfere with the dictionary 
form of continuity. 


The A.S.M.E. Catalog does not go in for the 
spectacular but does provide every means to 
get the prospect to your data when you make 
a product he is seeking. 


Data pages ere arranged in the A.S.M.E,. 
Catalog in alphabetical order so that buyer 
can refer to them easily by either page 
number or firm name. The A.S.M.E. Catalog 
relies upon simplicity . . . no complicated 
page number systems . .. no so-called 
classified arrangements. 


And the cost... for @ whole year.., 
is only $250 for a page; $385 for two 


pages, with further reductions for more 
Advertisers get special indexing. 


pages. 








YORE 





rT. 
Hurl 
Com- 


tising 





You will get the privileges of 
the “Keep Informed” Section 
in the A.S.M.E. monthly maga- 
zine, MECHANICAL ENGI- 
NEERING plus an announce- 
ment in its “Catalog Briefs’ 
Section which reinforces the 
data in the A.S.M.E. Catalog. 
There is no charge for this 
extra service. It is entirely 
cooperative and FREE to com- 
panies whose product data ap- 
pear inthe A.S.M.E.CATALOG. 





(33rd Annual) 
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Wie THE AMERICAN SOCIETY °/ MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 29 W. 39°St. New York. 
om Midwest Office: 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
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The FIRST Big 





Post-War Market 














Cities, Counties and States now are pian- 
ning street, sewerage, highway, water works 
and airport projects that can be started im- 
mediately after victory—to provide employ- 
ment while other industries are changing 
back to peace-time production. 

Regardless of any Federal action, the 
useful, needed public improvements‘ being 
planned by thousands of /Jocal communities 
will comprise your FIRST big post-war 
market. 


Write for Folder 


PUBLIC wORKS covers this 
engineering and construction market effec- 
tively and economically. We can help you. 
Write for folder MS and full information. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


New York, N. Y 


specialized 


310 East 45th St 














CONSUMERS 
of 


ORGANIC FINISHES 


In war production industries, con- 
stitute huge markets for items such 
as metal cleaning equipment and 
supplies; degreasers; rust-inhibit- 
ing processes; paints, varnishes, 
enamels. lacquers, synthetics; spray- 
ing, roller-coating, tumbling, dip- 
ping and whirling equipment for 
coatings application; dryimg and 
baking ovens, etc. 








INDUSTRIAL FINISHING magazine 
is known far and wide, and recog- 
nized as the one publication reach- 
ing these markets—60 pages of ad- 
vertising in the June, 1943, issue 
testifying to this fact. 


Sample copies, rate card, circulation 
information on request 


PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


1142 North Meridian Street, indianapolis, Indiana 























Members of the Milwaukee Association of Industrial Advertisers watching a demonstration 
of a Four Wheel Drive motor truck climb a seventy per cent grade at the company’s plant 
in Clintonville, Wis., which they visited last month. They were guests of their fellow member 


Francis M. Higgins, advertising manager, 


Milwaukee Examines Industry 
In Operation 

With the thought that it would be a 
definite advantage to its members to know 


how an industrial actually 


organization 
operates, Milwaukee Association of In- 
dustrial Advertisers organized an over- 
night tour and meeting at The Four 


Wheel Drive Auto Company, Clintonville, 
Wis., last month. Francis M. Higgins, 
advertising manager of the company and 
the planned the 
program and acted as host 

Forty-five industrial advertisers partici- 
pated in the program, arriving in Clinton- 
ville in the evening. Welcomed by the 
company band, each member was escorted 
in a military truck built by FWD to the 
local hotel where the evening sessions, de- 
voted to discussions of FWD's complete 
advertising and public relations set-up, 


member of association, 


were held. Members of the advertising 
department explained the postwar plan- 
ning, sales and service, compilation of 


instruction manuals, and war production 
drives of the company. The following 
morning's session was taken up with tours 
of the company offices and factory, includ- 
ing a trip to the truck proving ground 


Farrar Ils New President 
Of Central Ohio Chapter 
J. X. Farrar, 
advertising manager, 
Company, Columbus, 
O., has been elected 
president of The 
Central Ohio Indus- 
trial Marketers, suc- 
ceeding H a > 
Young, advertising \3 
manager, American 
Zinc Sales Company. , 
Other officers elected 
are: Vice-president, 


John Stover, presi- 
dent, The John Sto- f, 
ver vompany; treas- 

>. Bak- 


urer, Glenn C. 
er, Ruby Chemical J. X FARRAR 
Company; secretary, 
Gordon Root, Kinnear Mfg. Company. 
Newly elected directors of the organ- 
ization include Gus K. Bowman, Byer & 
Bowman Advertising Agency; W. T. Bur- 
gess, The Denison Engineering Company; 
and L. H. Reynolds, The Jeffrey Mfg. 


Company 


and 
Mfg 


assistant 


Th e 


secretary 
Jeffrey 





shown in the black suit kneeling at the left 


Kirchner Advanced to 
Presidency in Chicago 


C. Norman Kirchner, sales promotion 
manager, Independent Pneumatic Tool 
Company, has been 
elected president of 
the Chicago Indus- 
trial Advertisers As- 
sociation. succeeding 
Howard W. Rose, as- 
sistant secretary, The 
Buchen Company. 
Fred G. Jones, assist- 
ant advertising man- 
ager, The Creamery 
Package Manufactur- 
ing Company, was 
re-elected a vice-pres- 
ident, and William 
A. Marsteller. adver- 
tising and sales pro- = 
motion manager, The Edward Valve & 
Mfg. Co., East Chicago, Ind., and John 
D. Roberts, National Cylinder Gas Com- 
pany, also were made 
Lewis J. Schanz, advertising manager, The 





Cc. N. KIRCHNER 


Mercoid Corporation, was re-elected sec J 


retary-treasurer. 

The following directors were elected: 
For one year, J. N. Krohne, director of 
advertising, Cardox Corporation; V. C. 
Hogren, advertising manager, Acme Steel 
Company; and Walter M. Yogerst, sales 
manager, Bodine Electric Company. For 
two years, E. J. Wilson, sales promotion 


manager, Curtis Lighting, Inc.; 
Wilcox, Evans Associates, and J. H. 
Morse. The Buchen Company. Albert 
Hauptli, Jr.. McGraw-Hill Publishing 


Company, was elected for a two-year term 
as associate member director. 


Galloway Elected President 
Rockford Industrial Marketers 

W. C. Galloway, advertising manager, 
Barber-Colman Company, has been elect: 
ed president, Rockford Industrial Market- 
ers, succeeding Walter Hagstrom, advertis- 
ing manager, Mattison Machine Works 

Other newly elected officers are: Vice’ 
president, Roscoe E. Brightup, advertising 


manager, Greelee Bros. & Co.; secretary, ™ 


Lloyd L. Mechling, advertising director, 
Whitney Metal Tool Company; and treas- 
urer, W. A. Pitschke, president, Midwest 
Advertising Agency. 
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Protecting His Future 


KNOWING how to run’em and how to fix’em “when the chips are 
down” is important to him. Keeping mechanized equipment in 
working order under tough combat conditions may mean life or 
death to the man over there. 













VISUAL TRAINING AIDS help make sure that the men who use, 
maintain, and repair war products understand their operation 
and how to keep them running. 















pee MEN CUSS what they don’t understand and DISCUSS favorably 
mber the products they have learned to use right. 
» left | 





Weare privileged to assist farsighted manufacturers who contrib- 
ute to the training of men in the satisfactory use of their products. 






To other manufacturers we can give the. benefit of much that 
has been learned in this important phase of the war effort. 
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Too OFTEN when you look at offset printing what should be a black is really 
a gray. On the value scale this sometimes runs as high as 15% off of solid black! 
Our VERITONE* process gives you full black value. Type and halftone illustrations 


are not discounted. Your sales story is delivered 100%. 


’ Years of practical experience in reproduction plus careful research have brought 
NN a new spark to offset printing at C. M.& H. 


VeRITONE* has been developed for buyers with a quality sense of values. 





Our press room is running night and day rolling out new beauty 


for them. Your next order? 


gM CM &«H Offset Printing Co. 


DIVISION OF COLLINS, MILLER & HUTCHINGS « PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


Ih 207 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE «+ CHICAGO 


* Registered Trade Name of C. M. & H. Offset 


“aH HICAG 
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A. P. Darcel, advertising manager, Crane, Ltd., at top of table, presides at a directors’ 
meeting of the new board of directors of the Technical Advertisers Association of Montreal. 
From left to right are: G. J. Samson, Canadian Cement Company, Ltd.; H. C. Hood, Foster- 
Wheeler, Ltd.; A. W. Houghton, J. J. Gibbons, Ltd.; H. G. Soper, Canadian Ingersoll-Rand 
Company, Ltd., secretary; Mr. Darcel; G. L. Hale, Canadian Tube & Steel Products, Ltd., 
vice-president; E. S. Roberts, Associated Screen News, Ltd., treasurer; H. L. Kennedy, "Finan- 


cial Post"; A. R. McGill, Cockfield, Brown & Co., Ltd. 


Kunkel Re-elected 
Los Angeles President 


The Industrial Advertising Association 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, has 
re-elected John H 
Kunkel to serve an 
other term as presi 
dent. Mr. Kunkel is 
director of public re 
lations and advertis 
ing of The Fluor 
Corporation; Ltd 

Leslie E. Claxton, 


sales engineer, Kel- 


also was re-elected to 
his post as secretary: 





vert Haws, advertis 
ing manager, West- JOHN H. KUNKEL 
ern Precipitation 
Corporaton, has been made vice-president 
Richard O*Mara, sales manager, West 
ern Precipitation Corporation; Roy N 
Phelan, district manager, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company; and Wentworth W 
Mann, account executive, The McCarthy 
Company, were elected to the board of 


Girectors 


Mr. Darcel is serving a second term 


Shannon Is New President 
of Cincinnati Chapter 


W. D. Shannon, publicity department, 
Allis‘Chalmers Mfg. Company, Norwood, 
O., has been elect- 
ed president, Cin- 
cinnati Industrial 
Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, succeeding 
Walter H. Spind- 
ler, publicity mana- 
ger, American Roll- 
ing Mill Company, 
Middletown, 
O. Vice-presidents 
named are T. W. 
Tieman, American 
Laundry Machinery 
Co., and Ward 
Moore, Wright 
Aeronautical Cor- 
poration, J. A. Sieber, Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Company, continues as secretary- 
treasurer. 

Directors chosen for the year are: 
Charles M. Reesey, Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Company; A. J. Kohn, Schauer 
Machine Company, John M. Krings, 
Gardner Publications, Inc.; A. J. Bern- 
zott, Bernzott Studios; and Walter H 
Spindler 





W. D. SHANNON 


Tell—Sell—to top management 
in the nation’s sreatest 


industrial area 
with the paper 
they pick 














Want to see the Cuicaco JOURNAL OF 
COMMERCE at work? 

Write for a “quick picture in minia- 

ture” of C. J. of C. pages showing 

typical advertisers. 








“first for business news’— 


Chicago Hournal of Commerce 


12 E. GRAND AVE. 
CHICAGO 
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They are the contractors, 
engineers and public works of- 
ficials in Illinois — Indiana — 
Ohio who do the buying. Do 
they know you and your prod- 
uct? Do you know them? 
Against the day when you will 
again be looking for sales, meet 
them now by advertising in 
Construction Digest, which 
numbers among its_ regular 
readers all of these 8,000 buyers. 


ONSTRUCTION 


Iinets Indiana Ohio Public Work 


GEST 


Ind.anapolis 


C. P. A. CERTIFIED 
24,210 


NET PAID SUBSCRIPTIONS 
AS OF MAY 14, 1943 


That’s impressive PAID cir- 
culation for any industrial 


journal. 





And it’s doubly impressive 
when you remember that 
SUPERVISION is the only 
Magazine in its field—edited 
exclusively for foremen, sup- 
ervisors, department heads — 
devoted to helping them do a 
better production job. 





95 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Blue Book 
advertisers are getting 
inquiries and orders 
NOW from manufac- 
turers of war materials 
and equipment, who 

can furnish high pri- 
ority ratings. You can 
do equally well. 


MACHINE TOOL 
BLUE BOOK 


HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING CO. 
Ed So. Dearborn St. © Chicago 





DO YOU KNOW 


Wh 


TRADE PAPERS 

LABOR PAPERS 

CHURCH PAPERS 

FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you. 
because 


We Clip Magazines— 


some 3,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently— 


and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 
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Members of the Indiana Association of Industrial Advertisers took time out for a little 
relaxation from war duties last month as guests of Norman J. Gill, advertising manager, 
U. S. Machine Corporation, Lebanon, Ind. Standing from left to right are: Mr. Gill; Howard 
C. Caldwell, president, The Caldwell-Baker Company agency; Fred G. Johnston, “Construc- 
tion Digest"; Hal Schultz, Century Paper Company, all of Indianapolis. Sitting and kneeling: 
Robert Hulse, U. S. Machine Corporation; Keith Johns, Bookwalter-Ball-Greathouse Printing 
Company; R. W. Garrison, Studio Press, George Seidensticker, Crescent Paper Company, 
all of Indianapolis, and J. A. Delo, advertising manager, Continental Steel Corporation, 
Kokomo, Ind. H. L. Martin, Diamond Chain & Mfg. Company, won the Winkler trophy 


Sawin Will Direct 
Boston Activities 

George A. Sawin, Jr., New England 
sales promotion manager, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany, has been elect- 
ed president, Tech- 
nical Advertising As- 
sociation, Boston. He $s 
was formerly vice 
president and suc 
ceeds Ross M Cun & 
ningham, _ professor 
of marketing, Massa- § 
chusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Serving with Mr 
Sawin will be the fol- 
lowing newly elected 
officers: First vice- G. A. SAWIN. JR 
president, J. A.Ryan, ~~ viii 
sales promotion manager, Rockwood 
Sprinkler Company, Worcester; second 
vice-president, Fred A. Jackson, assistant 
advertising manager, Grinnell Company, 
Providence; and secretary, Evert Andros, 
advertising manager, B. F. Sturtevant 
Company, Hyde Park, Mass. John S. 
Sessler, sales promotion manager, Wheeler 
Reflector Company, has been re-elected 
treasurer. 

James H. Watson, advertising depart- 
ment, $§. D. Warren Company, and the 
retiring president were elected to the 
board of directors 









Burgess Takes Helm for 
Pittsburgh Ad Council 


J. A. Burgess, industrial advertising de- 
partment, Gulf Oil Corporation, has been 
elected president, Industrial Advertising 
Council of Pittsburgh, to succeed C. E. 
Herington, sales director, Mehanite Re- 
search Institute of America. Selected to 
serve with Mr. Burgess are F. L. Gem- 





mer, Aluminum Company of America, 
vice-president; W. C. Kernahan, Gulf Oil 
Corporation, secretary; and Elliott G. 
Johnson, advertising manager, Homestead 
Valve Mfg. Company, Coraopolis, Pa., 
treasurer, re-elected. 

New active directors elected are: D. 
Clinton Grove, advertising manager, Blaw- 
Knox Company; Robert J. Ritchey, as- 
sistant manager, Market Development 
Bureau, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpora- 
tion; and D. A. Wolff, sales promotion 
manager, Edwin L. Wiegand Company. 
The associated members will be repre- 
sented on the board of directors by 
Homer B. Kline, vice-president, The Eddy 
Press Corporation; R. H. Caffee, general 
manager, William G. Johnston Company; 
and Bryon C. Snell, Penton Publishing 


Company. 


J. F. Apsey, Jr., Elected 
Maryland President 


The Maryland Industrial Marketers 
have elected J. F. Apsey, Jr., advertising 
manager, Black & 
Decker Mfg. Com- 
pany, Towson, Md., 
president. He was 
formerly _ vice-presi- 
dent and succeeds M. 
J. Donahue, Anchor 
Post Fence Company, 
Baltimore. Mr. Ap- 
sey is a director of 
Exhibitors Advisory 
Council, and chair- 
man of the exhib- 
itors’ subcommittee, 
Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers. 

Other officers 
elected with Mr. Apsey are: Vice-presi- 
dent, A. H. Gladmon, advertising man- 
ager, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
(Brush Division); L. F. Cahn, president, 


J. F. APSEY, JR. 
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By all means, maintain your sales staff, but if the Manpower Com- 
mission and the Selective Service are cutting in, don’t worry: you 
can use ink and paper to do your sales job. There’s enough print- 
ing ink and the necessary ingredients including postage stamps 
to get your sales story across and bring in the orders. How to do 
it? Call in your printer or lithographer — tell him your troubles 


and then watch him put the power of printing to work for you. 


PRINT THE WAY TO VICTORY! 


*& & *& GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 


Y. 


100 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 





- General Printing Ink Corp of Canada, Ltd 


- Sigmund Uliman Co 


- Sun Chemical & Color Co 


- Rutherford Machinery Co 


- Rotogravure 


- Geo. H. Morrill Co 


General Industrial Finishes 





American Printing Ink Co - Chemical Color & Supply Co - Eagle Printing Ink Co - Export - The Fuchs & Lang Mfg Co - 
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and Management 


THE 
NATIONAL 
2) 2) 2 Le). b> 
MAGAZINE 


SINCE 


OFFICES: 7720 Sheriden Road — Chic 


=TESTED METHODS FOR. 
ADVERTISERS SPENDING 
$1000 to $20,000 YEARLY 


20 years’ experience ndering efficient, personal 


service Appealing copy, catching layouts and 
nstructive cour 


wel. S 
MARTIN ADVERTISING AGENCY 


171Y Madison Ave., New York, Le 2-7358 











CONTACT THE COAL INDUSTRY 
THROUGH ITS ACCEPTED 
MEDIUM 
Chicago 
, THE : Manhattan Bldg. 
. BLACK DIAMOND ” 
New York 





Whitehall Bidg. 











. is your best medium 
] 4 ant to advertise to this 
Monthly $4,000,000,000 


yearly industry 
CHICAGO 


in the United States is 
and FLUID MILK 
of it 


makes up nearly 


WHAT'S GOING ON? 


@ Manufacturers and their advertising 
agencies are using this inexpensive 
clipping service for collecting editorial 
publicity, for making research and 
market studies, for maintaining com- 
petitive advertising files and for de- 
veloping sales prospects on certain 
types of products and services. 


Write for Booklet No. 20. 





BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 
La Salle-Wacker Bidg. Chicago, Il. 


BUSINESS PAPERS «© FARM PAPERS 
GENERAL MAGAZINES 








Cahn-Miller Advertising Agency, secre- 
tary; and Mrs. Francis P. Kennedy, assist- 
ant to the president, The Gathmann 
Engineering Company, re-elected treas- 
urer H. C. Schuckle, vice-president, 
Emery Advertising Agency, was elected 
NIAA director. Messrs. Apsey and Dona- 
hue were named as delegates to the na- 
tional convention 


Freitag Succeeds Nelson 
As Milwaukee President 


Reuben C. Freitag, advertising man 
ager, Briggs & Stratton Corporation, was 
elected president of 
the Milwaukee Asso 
ciation of Industrial 
Advertisers at its an- 
nual meeting in June, 
succeeding Forrest J. 


Nelson, advertising 
manager, Macwhyte 
Company, Kenosha. 


Francis M. Higgins, 
advertising manager, 
Four Wheel Drive 
Auto Company, Clin- 
tonville, Wis., was 
elected vice-presi- 
dent; and William H 
Meneilley, advertis 
ing manager, Cleaver Brooks Company, 
secretary-treasurer. George Smith, Snap- 
On-Tools Corporation, Kenosha, was 
elected a director for three years. Mr 
Higgins is national director. 

Appointed at the same time to assist 
the incoming officers are: M. G. An- 
drietsch, sales and advertising department, 
Trico Fuse Company, assistant to the 
president; Kenneth A. Cook, advertising 
department, The Heil Company, and Er- 
vin Abramson, Allis‘Chalmers Mfg. Com- 
pany, assistants to the vice-president in 
charge of programs; D. E. Fricker, adver 
tising department, LeRoi Company, as- 
sistant to the secretary; and James Trud 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc., sergeant at 





R. C. FREITAG 


geon, 
arms 

“The World At War”, a movie, was 
shown at the June meeting through the 
courtesy of the U. S. Navy 


Postwar Export Problems 
Explained to CNYIA 


Before a combined meeting of Central 
New York Industrial Advertisers and the 
World Export Committee of the Rochester 
Chamber last month, Franklin Johnston, 
market research consultant, discussed 
“Postwar Export Problems,” with particu- 
lar emphasis on South American markets. 

The war is accelerating industrial devel- 








eu WE 
Mc GRAW-HILL 


DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 












MOST HIGHLY-RECOMMENDED OF ALL 
INDUSTRIAL MAILING LISTS 


When talk swings to industrial mailing lists, agency 
men, advertising managers, and direct mail specialists 
alike respond almost automatically, “McGraw-Hill.” 


The outstanding reputation of McGraw-Hill industrial 
mailing lists is based on consistent performance. They 
enable you to reach the men who have the “last 
word” on industrial buving—both todav and in peace- 
time tomorrow. Despite current industrial personnel 
turnover, McGraw-Hill names are still guaranteed 98%, 
accurate! 


Ask now for latest list counts and suggestions on mail 


coverage of the particular markets in which you are 
most interested. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 


DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 


New York 18, New York 


opment in the South American republics, 
pointed out Mr. Johnston, and this will 
undoubtedly result in an improved stand- 
ard of living which, in turn, will increase 
the need for more imports from the 
United States. He warned, however, that 
sellers should not limit their export activi- 
ties to South America alone. 


Milestones 


in Publishing 
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Effective with the June issue, the name 
of The Sportsman Pilot was changed to 
Air Pilot and Technician. The page size 
has been changed from 10x13 inches to 
8'x11'4 inches. The editorial scope of 
the publication has been broadened to 
enable it to better serve the ever-expand- 
ing group of pilots, both men and women, 
interested in aviation—private, military, 
airline, and those engaged in other phases 
of civil and military flying. 

° 

Haire Publishing Company, New York, 
has purchased The Decorative Furnisher 
from T. A. Cawthra Company, including 
its annual directory. Thomas A. Cawthra, 
who founded the paper in 1901, will re- 
main as publisher. 

* 

issues, Architectural 
Record, Restaurant Management and 
Hotel Management will pool their re- 
sources to present a joint editorial study 
entitled “The Restaurant of Tomorrow.” 
This is probably the first time in business 
paper industry that two publishers have 
cooperated on an editorial presentation. 

The sixteen-page section is the result 
of eighteen months’ study by K. K. 
Stowell, editor, Architectural Record; 
J. S. Warren, editor, Restaurant Man- 
agement and Hotel Management; Francis 
Keally, architect and restaurant designer: 
and Irving Blumberg, vice president and 
kitchen engineer of Nathan Straus-Dupar- 
quet, Inc. This research into postwar 
plans of the restaurant industry will be 
presented through sketches, plans, photo- 
graphs and text. Case histories of present- 
day adaptations of these plans and ideas 
will also be given, 


In their August 


7 

An important feature of the 1943 
Packaging Catalog is the “Chart of Pack- 
aging Materials Under Government Con- 
trol.” This table lists, in alphabetical 
order, 113 basic raw materials used in 
packaging and gives WPB order numbers 
affecting each. Another outstanding part 
of the book is devoted to “Wartime Pack- 
age Conservations.” It gives seventeen 
case histories of repackaging into new 
types of containers, well-known items in 
the following categories: food, printing 
ink, confectionery, tobacco, building mate- 
rials, cosmetics, chemicals, bakery supplies 
and motor oil. 

° 

The Society of Aircraft Industrial En- 
gineers, Los Angeleg, is launching a new 
monthly publication to be known as Air- 
craft Production. 


Patton Made Manager 

E. L. Patton, advertising manager of 
the glass division of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, has also been appointed 
sales promotion manager of the division. 
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HE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION, an international 
professional organization of 2100 Industrial Advertising men and women, representing 
: the outstanding Industrial organizations of the United States and Canada, in addition to 
continuing its essential wartime job of fostering the proper preparation and distribution of 
helpful job information to the greatly expanded production lines of industry, sets forth the 
following basic principles as a foundation on which a secure post-war economy can be built: 
' 1 vi 
That the commonly called private enterprise OF That this attainment of a high level of prosperity 
free-competition system has provided the highest for every individual is the only feasible means of 
standard of living in the world. absorbing the huge debts of war within any 
ul reasonable period. 
That such @ high standard cannot be maintained vil 
and improved unless the highest poss! le levels That these goals are completely dependent upon: 
of employment and productivity are attained dur- - ; 
. A (a) An ability to produce consistently more goods at 
ing the post-war perioc: tower onet 
i eer . (b) A wider and more complete dissemination of industrial 
That the attaining and maintaining of these high and technical information. 
levels of employment and productivity are the 
; nae Vill 
major responsibilities of Industry- ; ; 
That improved methods of Industrial Advertis- 
WV a ; ing and Marketing ca" bring about the greatest 
That Industry's effective functioning under this reduction in distribution costs. 
responsibility is dependent upon the whole- 
hearted cooperation of Labor and Government. 1x 
That the widest and most complete dissemination 
. , . of industrial and technical information js made 
That this smooth cooperation between Industry, ‘ble by the f il ¢ all th hoi { 
Labor and Government is possible only if:— possible by te ul use of all the tec niques © 
-~ Industrial Advertising and Marketing. 
(a) The evil practices that have attached themselves to 
the private enterprise syste™ be done away with. 
(b) Industry snes fully understands the viewpoint and In short, We: the National Industrial Advertisers 
problems of Labor Associ . . . . 
(c) Labor secures 4 clearer picture of the functions and ssociation, believe it our duty as industrial 
responsibilities of Industry spokesmen to do our utmost to help preserve all 
(d) Government abandons excessive regulation made nee. the good things and eliminate all the evils in the 
by th establishes a © hi _ ‘ans 
will bak wa vation of 8 tat Peemeecr ves fer only sy nem of national economy that has proved 
necessary ne¥ equipment and expansion its merits by Its accomplishments. 
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Iron and Steel Daily News 
Handy 


Jam Organization 


Keeney Publishing Company 

Machine Design 

Machinery 

Marine Engineering & Shippir 

Martin Advertising Agency 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company (D 
rect Mail Division) 

Mechanical Engineering 

Mechanization 

Metal Progress 

Metals and Alloys 

Milk Plant Monthly 

Mill & Factory 

Mill Supplies 

Modern Industry 


Too 101 


National 
ciation 
National Provisioner 
Nation's Business 
New Equipment 
Newsweek 


Industrial 


Digest 


Ol & Gas Journal 

Paper Industry and Paper World 
Petroleo Interameric« ino 
Petroleum Engineer 
Petroleum World 

Pit & Quarry 

Plant Production Dire 
Power Plant Engineering 
Practical Builder 
Proceedings of The Il. R. E 
Product Engineering 
Public Works 
Purchasing 

Putman Publishing Con 


tory 


pany 


Railway Age ‘ 

Railway Engineering and Mainte 
Railway Mechanical Engineer 
Railway Signaling 

Roads and Streets 

Rock Products 


nance 


Screw 
Steel 
Supervision 

Sweet's Catalog 


Machine Engineering 


Service 


Telephone Engineer 
Textile World 

Thomas Publishing Con 
Tool and Die Journal 
Tool Engineer 

Traffic World 


pany 


United States News 


Welding Engineer 
Western Newspaper Unior 
Wood Products 


Yachting 
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Enlarging the War effort 
Through Simplification. 


an explanation of 


629. 


Originating as 
data regarding war conservation in 
World War I, by Arch W. Shaw, 
this study of simplification points the 
way to releasing millions of men and 
women for war work and for the 
saving of much basic material neces- 
sary for the manufacture of war ma- 
terial. Published by Ahrens Publish- 


ing Company. 


Locating and Appra’sing Pro- 
duct Ideas. 
This analysis, by 
ningham, Massachusetts 
Technology, based on 
studies and surveys, points out the 
efficient management 


630. 


Ross M. Cun- 
Institute of 
actual case 


importance of 


of product planning and development 


for companies seeking new materials 
and designs for commercial products 
and for those undertaking long range 
activity in developing new products 
for future markets. Reprinted from 
The Journal of Marketing. by The 


Fensholt Company. 


So You Want to Start a House 
Magazine. 

Companies who wish to 
house organ will find much valuable 
information in this  sixteen-page 
booklet. Published by The Champion 


Paper and Fibre Company. 


631. 


Start a 


Tips for Your Wartime House 
Magazine. 


632. 


Many helpful and timely sugges- 
tions for editors of company publica- 
tions are assembled in this booklet, 
which is published by The Champion 
Paper and Fibre Company. 


633. War Printing. 

The second of a 
concerning the use of printing and 
advertising to aid the war effort 
and to preserve the individuality of 
business enterprise. Sponsored by Gen- 
eral Printing Ink Corporation. 


Our Side in Pre-Peace 
Conferences. 

A clear and definitive analysis of 
postwar problems on an international 
scale, throwing light on our respon- 
sibilities and on plans already initiated 
which indicate the course the United 
States and her allies will follow. Re- 
printed from Business World. 


series of studies 


634. the 


635. Preparing Sacramento for Post- 


War. 

How one community 
handle the problems growing out of 
the war so as to derive the greatest 
amount of benefit for its citizens. 
Issued by the Sacramento Chamber of 
Commerce. 


plans to 


The Second Gold Rush Hits 
the West. 

Milton Silverman, staff writer of 
the San Francisco Chronicle, covered 
the ‘coast from Canada to Mexico to 
secure the real facts on the future of 
the West’s war-created industrial 
empire. The articles in this booklet 
show the outlook for Western indus- 
try in the postwar period. Reprinted 
from San Francisco Chronicle. 


636. 


” 


“I remember having seen 
"Pll consult my buying guide.” 

This reprint from Industrial Equip- 
ment News, by W. E. Irish, editor, 
demonstrated how the effectiveness of 
business paper advertising is extended 
and sustained by a buying guide, pro- 
vided the guide offers complete and 
authentic coverage, with adequate 
product information data. 


637. 


564. How to Prove the Value of 
Your Business Paper Advertis- 
ing in Terms of Dollars and 
Cents. 

This booklet presents a formula 
whereby an advertiser may compute 
in dollars and cents the service value 
of his advertising in a business paper 
in reaching present customers, com- 
petitors’ customers, other immediate 
prospects, and other future prospects. 
The application of the formula to an 
actual advertiser is detailed step by 
step and the results for seventeen oth- 
ers are given. Published by Keeney 
Publishing Company. 


Tips on Selling Electrical 
Products to the Coal Mining 
Industry. 

This new series of weekly bulletins 
presents the findings by field research 
of what coal mining men want to 
know about electrical equipment, 
what their problems are, and how 
various products can help them meet 
today’s war production load. Pub- 
lished by Coal Age. 
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While making many vital contributions to every 
war front, Champion also renders the best possible 
wartime service to civilians at work and in their 
homes. Paper has stepped into numerous emergency 
situations created by war’s increased demands upon 
other, scarcer materials. It protects food, medicine, 
and milk; packages cosmetics and other goods; 
blacks out windows; makes war bonds and ration 
stamps. In war as in peace, all the skill, 


facilities and resources of Champion are 





dedicated to the service of all America. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO ... CANTON, N. C. . . . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI +- ATLANTA 





INDUSTRY'S KEY MEN /VW/7E 
hoe tinculalion Buildou to Call! 


‘Lo-day, it’s next to impossible for publication sub- 
scription salesmen to gain interviews with the men who 
specify and buy in war plants. 

But not for the men who build MILL & FACTORY’s 
circulation! They’re practically invited to confer with 
the important buying factors...called in regularly to 
discuss manufacturing methods and to supply the 
machinery and equipment for production. They know 
who influences all selections ...keep informed on every 
change in personnel! 

Hand-Picked Circulation 

These men allocate MILL & FACTORY subscrip- 
tions to the active buying factors only. Because they 
pay for every subscription, they make sure that all 
changes are promptly reported. 

That’s how MILL & FACTORY keeps its circulation 
up-to-date, instead of waiting one to three years like 


other publications! 


WE CAN BEAT THE ENEMY IN BATTLE ONLY IF WE OUTMATCH HIM IN ENTERPRISE 





s 





Complete, Current Coverage 


Advertise in MILL & FACTORY, and your sales 
message will go to this complete, up-to-the-minute cir- 
culation confined to the men in industry who specify 
the equipment to be purchased. 

Conover-Mast Corporation, 205 East 42nd Street, 

New York; 333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago; Leader 

Building, Cleveland. West Coast Representative: 


Duncan A. Scott & Co., Mills Building, San Francisco; 
Western Pacific Building, Los Angeles. 


MILL‘ FACTORY 


AND INGENUITY 








